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EBRATA AND CORRIGENDA. 



VOLUME L 

Page 79. A lady critio at Si. Albans has called me to account for stating thai 
Off a of Mercia died A.D. 794, which she says is at variance with Chauncy's 




die until Dec 25th, 795. a. 796 is now the received date. Thorpe, Hardy, 
Stubbs, and other modern writers are agreed that the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle is frequently wrong in its dates. 

Pages 163, line 32, and 166, line 32, read Lyminge for Lympne. 

Page 287, line 15, read " five coroners" for * six.* 

Page 288, ELham inserted twice among the Liberties ; omit one. 

Page 298, line 17, omit "the original title being Barons" (freemen). 

Page 301, line 27, read " by these presents." For the sentence, lines 36 to 40, 
rtad " This charter was confirmed by various Kings and finally by James L 
The charters of Edward IV. and James I. are kept at the New Hall, Dym- 
church." 

Page 312, line 21, read " have of late been held at Bomney, the most central 
point" I may here add that Mr. Stringer, of New Bomney, informs me 
that, from the recent searches among these muniments by Mr. Rilev, the 
Historical Records Commissioner, it would appear that since 1442 the 
Courts of Brotherhood, &o. , of the Cinque Ports nave been held eight times 
at Sandwich, once each at Dover, Hastings, and Hythe, and on every other 
occasion at New Bomney. 

Page 434, line 4, omit " from the South to the North Downs.*' 



VOLUME II. PABT I. 

Page 12, marginal reference, read " Tanner." 

Page 14, line 12, read " GoldwelL" 

Page 30, at foot. " W. of York" was William of York, bishop of Salisbury, A.D. 

1247. He died Jan. 31st, 1256. 
Page 37, line 16, read " a borough." 
Page 38, line 32, read " pursuit." 
Page 47, line 3, read "Rochester." 

Page 79, marginal references, read "Lingard, Vol. II., pp. 221, 223." 
Page 93, 4 lines from the foot, read " were." 
Page 108, line 2, read •• Trimwo^th. ,, 

Page 123, note (*). The date of Gilbert de Prestune*s iter should be A.D. 1255. 
Page 150, line 29, read "Henry III." 
Page 198, note (£). The litigation here referred to has since ended adversely to 

the lord's claim. 
Page 200, line 11, read " church of Hawkehurst." 
Page 263, note (*), read " Alexander BalioL" 
Page 278, last line, read " Edmond, Earl of Kent." 
Page 281, marginal reference, foot, read " Collectanea." 
Page 305, last line of note read " Lincoln." 
Page 345, in margin, read " from Sandwich." 
Page 367, line 16, read " fourth son." 
Page 383, last line of note, read "ribaude." 
Page 384, note (t), read " Crowmer" in three places, 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 



After the lapse of more than three years I have now the 
satisfaction of offering to my readers the second and con- 
cluding volume of " The History of the Weald of Kent." I 
am thankful that my life has been spared to accomplish my 
task, and I venture to hope that those who already possess 
the first volume, will have no reason to regret the delay. 
My original intention was to give only the early history of 
the County in detail ; but my subject grew upon me, and 
though I made great efforts to keep within the bounds I had 
prescribed to myself [see Chap. XIX., p. 821] , my endeavours 
were not successful. The present volume has consequently 
become so bulky, that I have divided it into two parts, but 
I will not break faith with the public by making any ad- 
ditional charge. 

It was said by the late Sir Egerton Brydges, in his Auto- 
biography, that "It is a strange supposition that there is 
nothing new to tell." Acting on this dictum, I have been 
labouring to complete the history of a district which has 
been hastily passed over by our earlier topographers, and 
has been hitherto neglected by modern writers. Even the 
Kent Archaeological Society has as yet hardly done justice 
to this portion of the county.* 

* In VoL IX., recently issued, the Rev. H. A. Jeffreys in his paper en Hawk- 
hurst Church, p. 240, applies the term "squatter" to "each principal occu- 
pier*' in the Weald, which is a misapprehension. The fact is, the forest rights 
litre were as weU preserved, and the possession of the earliest occupier almost 
as secure, as in any other part of the county. — Vide p. 414. 
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viu Prepack. 

More than a century has elapsed since Hasted, single* 
handed, commenced his masterly History of Kent, of which 
the first volume was published in 1778, and the last in 
1799. He devoted forty years of his life to the task, and 
expended upon it a great part of his small fortune. Since 
his time very few Kentish writers have been found bold 
enough to follow in his footsteps ; for of those who com- 
menced the work (as the Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, of Chart's 
Edge,) not one has succeeded in carrying out his intentions. 

Our Archaoological Society, it is true, has published many 
valuable papers ; but they are hardly adapted to popularize 
the history of our county, and Kent has for the last century 
remained a comparatively unworked field. This, I think, 
ought not to be. We find searches prosecuted everywhere, 
and efforts made to recover the documentary evidence on 
which early history finds its sure foundation, often to the 
subversion of very plausible modern theories ; and in our own 
country especially, the enquirer now possesses facilities at 
the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the 
Lambeth Library, quite unknown in former days. 

I have devoted the last six years to enquiries concerning 
what was once the most benighted portion of Kent; and if 
to the students of Kentish history I have made a once 
rugged path tolerably smooth, I shall feel that I am amply 
compensated. I could not consider that I had exhausted 
my subject until I had seen " Sir Roger Twysden's Discourse 
concerning the Weald of Kent," mentioned by Hasted, but 
never, I believe, printed. I therefore made various en- 
quiries for it, and just as I was bringing my labours to 
a close, I discovered that it was in the possession of Colonel 
Towneley, of Towneley Hall, Lancashire, who very kindly 
permitted me to make a copy of it. It occupies forty-six 
pages, and is chiefly filled with the reports of expensive law 



Preface. it 

Baits on the boundary question* in the vicinity of Seven- 
oaks, Chevening, &c, which was not set at rest until 1815 
(p. 641). Sir Roger Twysden's boundary, which appears to 
have been adopted by Hasted, will be found at page 699. 
Sir Roger states that from King&north church the line pro- 
ceeds " thence to the hill on the brim of Romney Marsh, 
about or near Ham, and so upon that continued hill unto 
the sea." This omits the lower part of Mersham, which I 
have described as being partly in the Weald; but as I 
have stated (p. 716), I find no authority for it, except that 
topographically and geologically the south part of this parish 
appears to be in the Weald. The only new matter that 
I have been able to discover in Sir Roger's discourse is, the 
mention of a custom that oats in the Weald were sold either 
by the heap, or nine bushels to the quarter ; but if such a 
custom ever existed, it was limited to those places which 
had dene as their suffix. + 

The present volume contains three Maps, which have been 
compiled with much care ; in this portion of my work I 
have been again assisted by Mr. Thurston; and I trust the 
results will be found useful. The first, which I prepared 
from Domesday, shows the places there referred to, both by 
their ancient and their modern names, as found in the late 
Mr. Larking'8 edition, but I believe, never before published 
in this form. The second is a map of the Bother, with its 
altered courses, prepared by the Messrs. Elliott, of Dym- 
church; and the third defines the modern Weald of Kent, 
and the various ancient outlying manors which possessed 
forest rights. 

I would direct attention to the translations that I have 



* At on* of these trials old witnesses were called to define the boundary, who 
gtre evidence of the particular parishes which played on each side when cricket 
and football matches took place between the Weald and the Uplands. 

t Was this because the oats grown here were of an inferior quality to those 
grown in other parts of Kent ? 



x Preface. 

given from the Plea Bolls and Hundred Boll of Kent, whicn 
open to us some important pages of Kentish History, and 
afford a truthful picture of the habits of our ancestors in 
the thirteenth century. None of them have been printed 
before. 

Besides recounting the history of the Earls of Gloucester, 
and their descendants and successors, in connection with 
Tunbridge Castle, and of the various owners of Leeds 
Castle, from the Badlesmeres to the present day, I have de- 
voted a considerable space to four great events connected 
with Kentish History, viz., the rebellions of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Cade, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, and the rising of 1648, which 
of themselves would form a very interesting volume. It is 
to be hoped that some one connected with our County may 
be found with sufficient application to undertake a full nar- 
rative of these events, to the proper understanding of which 
some local knowledge is essential. 

In Appendix C, p. 827, will be found my promised list of 
the Denes in the Weald of Kent, so far as I have been able 
to trace them. The late Mr. Kemble tells us that, "with the 
aid of Sussex, he had been able only to discover twenty-five 
denes," and, he adds, " we know, at least, that thirty-two, if 
not forty-four, were subject to the Court of Aldington ;" while 
Isaac Taylor, in his Analysis of the forest names in the Wealds 
of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Hants [p. 861] , makes the total 
299, of which 117 are in Kent. After much labour and re- 
search, I have traced in Kent alone, 470 either entire denes or 
parts of denes ; and I am well assured that this list is still far 
from being complete; one great source of uncertainty being 
that there were many denes of the same names, but held of dif- 
ferent manors, and even some of these were divided. The diffi- 
culty of tracing the denes in each parish I have endeavoured to 
ltssen by departing from strict alphabetical order. 



PREFACE. XI 

Strange as it may appear, there are no records preserved 
in the County of the appointments of the several Lords 
Lieutenant, Members of Parliament, and Sheriffs of Kent. 
I have traced them out from the year 1700 to the present 
day, and placed them in chronological order. I have also 
referred to the several Archbishops as they successively held 
the See of Canterbury. I have likewise given the best account 
I could collect, from various sources, respecting the iron and 
cloth trades formerly carried on in the Weald. In short, I 
have done all in my power to make the work acceptable not 
merely to the inhabitants of the Weald, but to the public 
at large. 

Hasted, I have said, laboured for forty years over his 
stupendous work. His Preface on " The general history of 
Kent," occupies 150 pages of the first volume of the folio 
edition. There was an interval of more than twenty years 
between the publication of his first and last volume. Now, 
had he deferred his general remarks on the county at large 
until he had completed the work, his readers would have 
profited by his lengthened and unwearied researches, and 
his Preface would have been more worthy of its 
author. This is the course, that I, in a more humble path, 
have taken ; and those of my readers to whom the subject 
is new, may do well to read my last two chapters first, so 
as to form a general idea of what is stated more in detail 
elsewhere. 

I look back with unmingled satisfaction to the many 
happy hours, often from sunrise to midnight, that I have 
spent in endeavouring to bring to light the hidden history of 
more than one-fourth part of my native county, and in at- 
tempting to preserve the landmarks of this remarkable district. 

Throughout the whole work, while recording the opinions 
of others, I have freely expressed my own, and they will, 
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I hope, be found such as will stand the test of any candid 
judgment. 

It now only remains for me to express my sincere thanks 
to those friends who have so kindly assisted me in this, my 
pleasing, if not profitable, occupation. At the head I must, 
in justice, place the members of my own profession — not only 
in Kent, but in Sussex and Surrey — who have been ever ready 
to help me. The clergy also have often assisted me; and I 
am much indebted to Mr. B. E. Kirk, of the Public Record 
Office, for his careful searches and translations. I feel also 
under especial obligations to Mr. Tarbutt, of Granbrook (whose 
local knowledge, and well-stored mind, have proved of great 
assistance to me); to the Messrs. Elliott, of Dymchurch, 
Playden, and Sittingbourne — father, brothers, and sons ; to 
Mr. W. J. Lightfoot, of the Maidstone Museum ; to Mr. J. S. 
Smallfield for his list of Weald of Kent Tokens, and to Mr. J. 
Kentish, employed in the office of the Clerk of the Peace, 
Maidstone (whose merits entitle him to a better appointment). 
My acknowledgments are also due to Mr. H. T. Riley, M.A., one 
of the Inspectors under Her Majesty's Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and to all my other numerous correspondents. 

Proofs of every sheet have been most kindly read and cor- 
rected by my friend the Rev. Professor Brewer, of the Public 
Record Office (whose encouraging words often sustained me in 
my difficulties) ; by my brother, Dr. Edward Furley, of Town 
Mailing ; and by Mr. W. E. Flaherty ; from all of whom I have 
received most valuable suggestions. To the last-named gentle- 
man I am also indebted for the copious Indexes. 

The praise so justly awarded to Mr. Igglesden, the 
printer and publisher, on the appearance of the first volume, 
will, I am sure be renewed, now that the work is completed ; 
and I have to thank him and his establishment for their 
constant desire to study my convenience, 

Ashford, August, 1874, 
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OF 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE WEALD DURING THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

WE have now reached the long reign of Henry m. Chap. I. 
(called Henry of Winchester, from his birth-place), ^^ £^T 
which lasted fifty-six years ; a memorable period, but 
which owes no part of its interest to the monarch from 
whose sway it derives its name. England, at the death 
of John, was, we have already seen, distracted by civil VoL L,p. 367. 
war, and a great part of the nobility and many of the 
principal cities had sworn fealty to Louis of France. It 
has been said that it was by a formal election, and not Allen on Royal 
without opposition, that Henry was raised to the throne. Pwog., P- 46. 
Nine days after his father's death he was crowned at 
Gloucester, the intervening period being, according to 
custom, considered an interregnum. Eleanor of Britany, 
the sister of Prince Arthur, to whom the crown would 
have belonged by lineal descent, if our present rules of 
succession had been then adopted, was detained until her 
death in 1241, in a kind of honourable captivity, to pre- 
vol. n. B 



The Weald of Kent. 



Chap. *« vent her marriage. The youthful king had just com- 
menced his tenth year, and the care of his person was 
entrusted to his father's 6taunch adherent, the Earl of 
Pembroke, with the title of Guardian of the kingdom. 
The Dauphin with a foreign army was still in England, 
and every Sunday his excommunication by the Pope was 
published in most of the cathedrals and churches. 

I will first speak of the state of the Weald and its 
altered position, and then proceed to give an outline of 
the leading events connected with our county during this 
Vol. L, p. 6L long reign. As already remarked, Christianity had gradu- 
ally diminished, and ultimately destroyed, the pagan sanc- 
tity and inviolability of the forest. Christian communities 
sprang up in every available direction; and the forest 
rights that had been enjoyed by the pagan priests were 
exercised successively by the Saxon and Norman sove- 
reigns as a royalty. But though these rights were gene- 
rally so rigorously enforced as to become hateful and op- 
pressive, we find but little trace of this iron rule in Kent. 
The tenants in capite, and not the sovereign, now held 
most of the forests and woods in this county. The king, 
however, still continued interested in the pannage, and 
claimed also what timber was required for royal and 
national purposes. 

The following extracts from the Close Rolls of the reign 
of Henry III. afford evidence that timber from Tunbridge 
and from Marden was conveyed to Dover at the king's 
command : — 

" The King to his Barons of the Exchequer, greeting. Make allowance 
to the Sheriff of Kent for the charges which he has been at, by our com- 
mand, in carrying five beams (virgis) from the forest of Tunbridge to 
Dover for our tumbril * which we have caused to be made there. Witness, 
the King at Westminster, the 2nd day of June." — [1225.] 



9 Hen. III., 
memb. 2. 



* In this instance the tumbril was probably part of a military train, 
as it is now ; but formerly the same name was also given to a machine 
used for the punishment of scolding women, consisting of a chair at- 
tached to a long pole, so mounted that the offender when placed in 
it might be swung over a pond and immersed as often as might be ne- 
cessary. It was also called a trebuchet, or cucking, or ducking stooL 



Brewers and bakers who transgressed the laws were originally punished 
by the pillory ; but in the reign of Henry IIL they were punished by the 
tumbril, 
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Distinction between Denes and Manors. 3 

"The Sheriff of Kent ifl commanded that he do cause the Abbot of Si. Chap. I. 

Badegund's of Dover to have twenty trunks of trees in the wood of the 

Lord King of Hereden [Marden] of the gift of the Lord King, for the 
building of his refectory.* Witness, the King at Westminster, the 18th 
day of October, the 19th year, &c Before the Justiciary." — [1235.] 

There were no large tracts of waste or common land Vol. I., p. 377. 
in the Weald of Kent as in other parts of the county, so 
that the whole district at this time consisted either of 
ancient denes, newly-created manors, or the unappro- 
priated portions of the forest. 

Hence the marked difference until the last century be- 
tween the Wealds of Sussex and Kent. The former con- 
tained forest land extending over five or six miles, which 
had been granted out in some instances to large landed 
proprietors, with extensive unreclaimed Commons, while 
the rapidly increasing wants of the population in Kent, 
aided no doubt by the difference arising from the tenure 
of gavelkind, brought our Weald sooner into pasture and 
tillage, especially those portions of it which were situate 
in the vicinity of the Medway, the Beult, and the Stour. 

The distinction between the denes and manors must be Distinction 
remembered by the reader. Let us speak of both in the and Manors. 
order of their antiquity. 

The precise number and extent of these denes at this 
period of our history we shall never be able to ascertain 
with certainty, though it shall be my endeavour as we 
proceed to give as perfect a list of them as is in my power. 
Markham says — 

" Albeit these denes be for the most part good large portions of land Enrichment of 
that be now broken into many possessions, so as the same one dene suf- the Weald, 
ficeth twenty householders at this day [1625], yet it is very likely that P* 4* 



* From the earliest period of our history the sovereign appears to have 
claimed and exercised a general and unlimited right to timber when re- 
quired for public purposes, which continued until the time of the Great 
Rebellion, and was a fertile source of extortion. Lord Bacon, in speak- 
ing of the abuses of purveyors, tells us that in the reign of James I. they 
used to extort money by the threat of felling ornamental trees in avenues. 
—Kemble's Saxons tn England. The officers of the array of James I. 
actually applied for trees in lieu of pay for their troops. Charles I. in his 
adversity made over the New Forest to his creditors ; and Charles II. 
bestowed the young wood of Brockenhurst on his maids of honour. — 
Wise' 8 JSew Forest, p. 43. To this day all the timber in the New Forest 
is asserted to be subject to certain proprietary claims of the Crown. 

B 2 
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Chap. I. 



Gavelkind, 
p. 23. 



each man at the first had his several dene whole and unbroken, whereof 
he and his posterity beareth the name." 

The holding and occupation of a dene differed very 
materially from that of a manor. Although the tenant of 
a dene escaped many of the feudal and military services 
to which the tenant of a manor was subject ; on the other 
hand the timber growing upon a dene was the property of 
the sovereign or his tenant in capite, as well as the whole, 
or in some cases only the moiety, of the pannage, and the 
land was also held subject to certain peculiar rents, cus- 
toms, and services. 

It would appear that the lords of the denes, or their 
bailiffs, were in the habit of meeting at certain fixed 
places in the district to hold a paroc or " court-like kind 
of meeting, whereof," continues Somner, " I have by me 
a record of some kept about the time of Edward I., not 
much unlike the forest swaine-mote, when the rent was 
paid for the number of swine fed and fatted during the 
previous year, or the last pannage or masting time." 
This term 'paroc,' it would seem, became corrupted into 
paddock ; from which it is fair to infer that Paddock 
Wood in Brenchley, now one of the stations of the South- 
E astern Bail way, from its advantageous position, was one 
of these places of meeting.* The Glossarists apply the 
term ' paroc ' simply to a district. 

The boundaries of the denes, especially those belong- 
ing to the Sovereign and the religious houses, were pre- 
served by streams, oaks, crosses, stiles, &c, and periodical 
perambulations took place to prevent encroachments. + It 
may, however, be readily imagined that in such a wild 
district marl pits were often dug and timber cut down, 
even by those whose duty it was to prevent it, while the 
charcoal burner committed spoliation with impunity. 

* Philipott, however, calls it Parrocks, and says it was anciently a 
manor named after a family. There is a Parrock Croft in Chiddingstone. 

f An interesting paper on "The treading of the five denes in Hawk- 
hurst," in the reign of Henry VII. (1507), wiU be found in the fifth 
voL of Archaologia Cantiana, p. 59. These denes, we have seen, be- 
longed to the royal manor of Wye, and were held by Battel Abbey. 
There appear to have been an average of about five tenants to each dene. 



The Ctistotns and Services of the Weald. 5 

Among the customs and services observed by the tenants Chap. I. 
in the Weald, seven are especially enumerated by Somner customTin the 
in his "Ports and Forts," and are also noticed in his Weald. 
"Gavelkind." As these seven are adopted by Dr. Harris, 
I will mention them here. 

" L — Gavtlswine* which was a custom so called when paid in kind, 
but if redeemed with money then called swine-money, swine-peny, and 
was for the lord's leave and sufferance of his tenant to keep and feed 
swine of his own, or to take in other men's to feed within his land. 

"2. — Seat-ale, which was a shot or contribution from the tenants for a 
provision of ale to entertain the lord, or his bayliff or beadle, holding a 
paroek or meeting on the place, to take an account of his pannage (what 
it yielded), at the proper season for it. 

" 3. — Pannage : Pessona (as they Latin'd it), was the emolument aris- 
ing from the pannage of hogs, there feeding and fatting with the mast of 
the place, whereof tythe was in those days usually paid, many old ac- 
counts, as of Aldington, Charing, and other manors taking notice of so 
much money received by the accountant for pannage in Waldit deductd 
decimal 

"4. — Gate-pcny : it was a tribute for the liberty of one or more gates 
for the tenant's ingress and egress to and from his own, by the lord's land. 

"5. — Sumer-hussilver : whereof in the old custumal of Newington by 
Sittingbourn, homines quoque de Walda debent unam domum astiralem 
quod Anglich dicitur Sumerhus, aut XX. solidos dare. It seems it was 
the custom of suoh as were lords or proprietors of these dens or parcels 
of the Weald to repair thither in summer-time to take care and dispose 
of their pannage (in such years at least as it had been taken), and for their 
reception and accommodation some kind of house or habitation was to be 
provided for them by their tenants, or a recompense made them in money 
for it. 

"6. — Corredy : it was (like that of our Dean and Chapter's entertain- 
ment at this day) a provision of diet for the lord's coming upon that 
occasion ; whereof in the old custumal of Ickham Manor thus, in refer- 
ence to one or more of those dens : Et in quolibet anno debet invenire 
Corredium et omnia necessaria Domino, cum venerit videre Pessonam,f 
vel f amnio ejus. 

" 7. — Danger : An account-roll of Charing- Man or, Anno 1230, thus 
explains it : Et de xxvi. s. viii. d. de Waldis, ut possint arare et seminare 
tempore Pessonis sine dampno Archiepiscopi. By this and the like pas- 
sages, it appears, that the AVealdish tenant might not plough or sow his 
land in pannage-time without the lord's leave (whence it was otherwise 
termed Lef-silver) for fear of endamaging the lord in his pannage ; or if 
he did he was liable to recompence. 

* Gavel— written Gafol or Gablum in Domesday— signifies tribute, 
tax, custom, rent. Tribute, throughout the New Testament, is in the 
Saxon version translated Gafol.— Somner on Gavelkind, p. 12. — Gavel 
is sometimes used as a prefix, and at other times as a suffix. 

f The mast time, or season when mast is ripe. 
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Chap. I. " Add hereunto, that the auditors of the Prior and Convent of Christ- 

~— " church's accounts of their manors in the artioles by which of old their 

accounts were taken, were charged with the two last and the third of 
these services under these heads : 

"De Canrediis in Waldis. 

"2>e Danger iis in Waldis. 

" Dt Pannagio in Drovtdennis in Waldis. 

" The dens, it seems, set out for the agistment and feeding of hogs and 
other droves of cattle, being thence called Drove-denns, a? he that had 
the custody and driving of them to and fro (as there was occasion), was 
called the Hog-heard or Neat-heard — Drof-mannus." 

Beside these and other customs which existed in the 
Weald, the See of Canterbury and the different religious 
Houses had their own peculiar services from their tenants 
in the deneB. Thus in an account roll of the Arch- 
bishop's manor of Tunbridge, in this reign, we find a 
reference to work-gavel, which signified rent-labour per- 
formed by the tenant, and was of two sorts : the one per- 
sonal called the manuopera, the other by the tenant's 
horses and carriages and termed can-opera. Then we 
meet with gavel-corn, or corn rent ; gavel-erth, or village 
service; gavel-rip, or the obligation to reap the lord's 
corn, called rip-silver if converted into a money payment, 
etc., etc. 

In a dateless custumal of the manor of Newington- 
next-Sittingbourne, amongst Dr. Plot's MSS., are included 
"seven denes in the wood called the Weald, 10s. from 
the church called Harden, six carriages from the Weald, 
VoLH.,p.551. ca n e a (Javelwode ;" and "the men of the Weald also pro- 
vide one house called Somerhus, or in lieu, 20s." 

Among the bequests of Roger, Earl of Clare (temp. 
Hen. H.), was a stag every year from the forest of Tun- 
bridge to the monks of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and 
to the canons of the Priory of Bayham twenty-five hogs 
yearly at the southern part of his forest of Tunbridge, 
free of all pannage. 

We have already referred to the only notice in the Domes- 
VoL I., p. 228. day Survey of a customary payment made by the tenants 
in the Weald. 

These customs and services, though adopted in the 



Hasted, 



lb., p. 323. 
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Weald, were not peculiar to that district, for most of Chap. I. 
them are to he met with throughout England. Those 
affecting pannage (3) and danger (7), need a little fur- 
ther notice. As the plough continued to find its way into 
the denes, the lords' rights of pannage diminished and 
were prejudiced by ploughing the forest and its glades, 
especially during the pannage season ; hence the rent or 
custom called danger, in some places lef-silver, t. e., leave 
silver, or the liberty to plough. 

The noble oaks were not, we have seen, so much ap- 
preciated by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors as the pannage, VoLI.,p. 205. 
a right be it remembered first exercised without limit, and 
next confined to a given number of swine or cattle and to 
particular denes. The rent received by the chief lords lb., p. 3S2. 
when money was but little used was in kind ; and in King 
Ina's time was regulated according to the thickness of 
the swine ; at other times the age was the criterion ; then 
we meet with the distinction between lean and fat swine ; 
ending generally in money payments.* The Anglo-Nor- 
man sovereign continued to exercise this right after the 
Conquest; for we find, from the following entry, that 
Richard I. had no less than 600 hogs in the Weald at one 
time : — " For the cost of driving 600 hogs from Tunebrige 
to Schorham, 67s. and 5d. By the King's writ." 

The learned author of "Fleta," written about the 
thirteenth century,! did not consider the rearing and treat- 
ment of swine beneath his notice, in his Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, in which he inserted a chapter 
" De Custodia porcorum" and advises 

" Every discreet bailiff once at least in the year to cause his strong 
swine to be separated from the weak, and let the unhealthy be sold. Let 

* Pannage, it must be remembered, may be taken in two different 
senses, one implying the mast itself of oak, beech, &c, by which the 
hogs were fed, and by far the most ancient ; the other as in the old case 
of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, quoted by Manwood, where the 
Bishop claimed that he and his predecessors had driven the hogs then in 
his chase to some convenient place to pound, and detain them as a right 
until he was paid the pannage thereof. 

f The author is unknown. He states as a reason for the title of the 
book, that it was written during his confinement in the Fleet prison. It 
gives a concise account of the law as it then stood. 
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Chap. I. no one keep boars and sows except for the excellence of their breed, but 

let every one cause his sows to be made barren, for then their flesh will 

be equal to the flesh of the males. If sows are in pig do not permit them 
to want in the winter, lest by the severity of the cold they anticipate 
their time of littering. Sows will especially need help in the three 
months of February, March, and April, when littering may take place. 
In these months also it is best for them to lie in a dry place during the 
long mornings. If also they can be sustained on acorns and mast, it is 
good to resort to it, when a wood, marsh, or common in a forest belongs 
to the manor, from which they may get their nutriment with some help 
from the homesteads. And in this case there should be a sty in the 
marsh or wood, in which they may be housed if cold should happen to 
set in. But the weaker ones and the sows when they litter should take 
refuge at the manor [homestead] and be kept in the purlieus of the farm 
while the bitterness of winter lasts, and as soon as the time of their 
weakness has passed, let them immediately return to the rest. And if 
no wood, marsh, or forest waste belong to the manor, and there be no- 
thing whereupon they can be kept except the refuse matter of the home- 
stead, then it is well not to keep swine, except it be so many as can be 
fed in the stubble in autumn time, with some small refuse of the home- 
steads. In this case no swineherd should be kept, but they should be 
fattened as quickly as possible, and having a warrant, discreetly sold.* 1 

Of the personal services already referred to, but very 
few were preserved in the Weald or elsewhere, except such 
as the carriage of charcoal to the mansion, and the keep- 
ing of dogs for sporting, etc. In the present day, almost 
the only personal service now rendered by Kentish tenants 
is the employment of a waggon and team of horses for 
two or three days in the year to fetch the landlord's coals. 

Having disposed of the Saxon denes and the customs 
Manors in the and services affecting them, we have now to deal with the 
Weald. manors in the Weald, formed between the Norman Con- 

quest and the 18th Edward I. (1290), when the power to 
create manors by sub-infeudation ceased. 

The conversion and enclosure of the unreclaimed por- 
tions of the forest were gradual, and many of them were 
wrongful, for we shall find as we proceed the steward 
of the powerful Earl of Gloucester encroaching on the 
rights of the Crown by appropriating no less than 400 
acres to increase his Lowy, and by enclosing 100 acres 
from the holding of the see of Canterbury to enlarge his 
forest of Tunbridge. 

The principal grants in and on the borders of the Weald 
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were made by the Conqueror to Archbishop Lanfranc, to Chap. I. 
Odo, bishop of Baieux, and Hugh de Mont fort. The 
Earl of Eu, or Ow, to whom the castle of Hastings* was 
granted, held some of the denes as an undertenant. Odo 
soon forfeited his lion's share ; not so the De Montforts, 
who long retained portions of their estates in Kent. 

King John, having lost his possessions in Normandy, Reheats and 
deprived the Normans of the lands they held in Eng- * orfeiture »- 
land, and by way of retaliation the French king did the 
same towards the English. 

These escheats were constantly occurring, for the feudal 
doctrine was, that whenever the blood of the tenant was 
corrupted and stained by any real or imaginary offence 
against the king, it put an end to the original donation 
of the fee. The power thus conferred was immense ; 
favourites rose and fell, and but few possessions remained 
in the same family for many generations. Still it was an 
understood principle that the sovereign was not to profit 
for any length of time by escheats. 

William the Conqueror had the wisdom to attempt to 
rule England as an English king ; hence his object was to 
effect the smallest possible alteration in the existing cus- 
toms of Kent. He found the tenure of the land free, and 
he left it so. He found portions of the Weald formed into 
denes, some belonging to the Crown and held subject to 
certain rents, customs, and services, and he left them so. 
He found also large and scattered districts of forest land 
there, which he and his tenants in capite granted out to 
their followers and retainers as manors, none of them of 
any great extent, all confined to the Weald, and filling up 
the interstices between the different denes. Though the 
rents, customs, and services of the denes differed from 
those of the manors, the tenure of gavelkind generally 
extended over both, while some of the denes we have seen 
were converted into manors. 

* He lost his life in a duel with Wachelene de Ferrers. — Hasted, 
VoL III., p. 103. His descendant, William, Earl of Eu. attached him- 
self to the French king, and Henry III. took possession of his estates. 
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Chap. I. Benenden, in the hundred of Bolvenden, is one of the 

Benenden. ^ ew places in the Weald referred to by name in Domesday. 
Philipott has fallen into error respecting it; he says, "It is 
in the hundred of Cranbrook, and was, as Domesday 
informs us, possessed by one Godricus, and was held in 
allodio ;" and he then gives an extract, as he supposes, 
from the Survey itself. This being so totally at variance 
with what is really to be found in Domesday puzzled me 
at first ; but on further investigation I discovered that he 
had mistaken Benedestede in Hunton for Benenden. Dr. 
Harris fell into the same error by adopting Philipott's 
text. Hasted was not misled by either. If Philipott's and 
Harris's quotations from Domesday had been correct, the 
tenure of Benenden would have formed a singular excep- 
tion to all the rest of the Weald. It was one of the six 
denes referred to in the charter of Ethelred, A.D. 998. 
VoL h p. 144. Hemsted was another, though not noticed in Domesday. 
Both had now become manors. Newenden, given to 
Ib. f p. 86. Christ Church, Canterbury, by Offa of Mercia, by the name 

of Andred* was also now styled a manor, as well as Tiffen- 
den in Halden. 

When we reach the close of the thirteenth century the 
manors in the Seven Hundreds alone had increased to 
fifty. I will enumerate most of them while referring to 
the owners. Similar changes followed throughout the 
other parts of the Weald. 

Some of the original denes, such as Tenterden, Cran- 
brook, and Headcorn, and such of the newly-created 
manors as were best adapted for that purpose, gave their 
names to hamlets and villages, and were afterwards formed 
into boroughs and townships for the mutual protection 
and support of those who had taken up their abode in 
them ; and the denes as well as manors, though held upon 
different terms, became allotted into particular tenancies. 
The earliest owners between the Conquest and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century will be found in the 

* This is not altogether unimportant in determining the site of the 
City of Anderida. See Vol. L, c. vi. 
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subjoined list of parishes situate within the district, taken C hap. L 
from Philipott, Kilburne, Harris, and Hasted, and placed 
in alphabetical order : — 

Ashurst, or Ashenhurst, on the borders of Sussex. I do 
not find any mention of it in Domesday, though Philipott 
and Harris say otherwise. The manor, with that of Buck- 
land appendant, was part of the possessions of Jeffrey de 
Peverel, and made up that barony ; it was granted to him Hasted, 
for his assistance in the defence of Dover Castle. Lam- J ^ 1 '' 
barde says that in his days it was little better than a town 
of two houses.* The church, before the Reformation, was 
celebrated for a rood screen [crucifix] , which was much 
resorted to for its supposed miraculous powers. 

Benenden (previously noticed in this chapter), and Hem- 
sted, were held by families of those names ; Great May- 
tham, called from a family of that name, also situate in 
Benenden (according to Philipott and Harris), became the 
property of the family of Maintains; while Lowden, or 
Little Maytham, also in Benenden, according to the same 
authorities belonged to the family of Atleeze; but ac- 
cording to Hasted both these manors are in Bolvenden. 
Maytham Hall, the present manorial residence in Bolven- 
den, was erected within the manor and borough of May- 
tham, but not on the site of the lord's original demesne 
lands. The manor no doubt extended over parts of Bol- 
venden and Benenden, and hence this discrepance. I am 
disposed to think that the earliest authorities were right, 
and that the manorial residence in the thirteenth century 
was in, or on the borders of, Benenden. This district is 
celebrated for its oak timber. 

Bethersden, or Bethersden-Lovelace, so called from a 
family of that name. Old Surrenden also gave the Ante, Vol I., 
name to that family. Frid or Frith which extended into p * U4m 
Tenterden. Hacchesden (Eytchden) with its chapel held 

* That eccentric but powerful writer, Cobbett, in his "Rural Rides," 
describing his journey through Kent and Sussex in 1821, says: — "The 
buildings at Ashurst are a mill, an alehouse, a church, and about six or 
seven houses. I stopped at the alehouse to bait my horse, and for want 
of bacon was compelled to put up with bread and cheese." 
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Chap. i. with the church of St. Gregory, Canterbury, and Wisen- 
den. The grey turbinated marble (resembling that dug at 
Petworth, Sussex), abounds in this district, and was used 
from our earliest history for tombs and monuments in our 
cathedrals, churches, and religious houses, as well as for 
the chimney pieces in our baronial residences. 

Bidborongh, which included Bunds or Bounds, belonged 
to the Lowy of Tunbridge, and formed its southern 
boundary. Bamhurst was also a small manor in Bid- 
borough. 

Biddenden, with Allards and Castwistell in it, acquired 
their names from families who possessed these places. 

Brenchley, as well as the ancient manors of Hadlow, 
Horsmojiden, and Bidborough, formed part of the extensive 
possessions of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester and Hert- 
ford. The other places of importance in Brenchlcy were 
Bokinfold, belonging to a chantry chapel founded by Ha- 
mon de Crevequer, and possessed of a park ; Criols, belong- 
ing to the family of that name ; Parrocks, already referred 
to in this chapter; Mascals, Capgrave, and Chekeswell, 
belonging to a family named Capgrave. 

Capel, a supposed contraction of Capella, because it was 
and still is a chapelry to Tudely. Tattingbury, which be- 
longed to the prior and convent of Tunbridge, was in Capel. 

Chiddingstone, to which Cobham is sometimes added, 
formed, with Sharnden in Edenbridge, and Groombridge 
in Speldhurst, part of the possessions of the Lords of 
Cobham, who were often sheriffs of Kent. Chiddingstone 
Burgherst, another manor here, so called from its earliest 
possessors. Boreplace, with the appendant manor of 
Milbroke, belonged to the family of Bore. 

Cowden, in the Textus Roffensis written Cudena. The 
manor was part of the possessions of Agnes de Montacute, 
who gave it with other property to the convent of Michel- 
Tamer, Notitift ham, in Sussex, a priory of Black Canons founded by 
Monaatica. Gilbert de Aquila (temp. Hen. III.).* A family named 

* rhilipott, however, says Cowden anciently belonged to the college 
of Lingfield, in Surrey. 
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Cosin appear to have beeii amongst the earliest possessors Chap. L 
of the Moat; and Waystrode (the Wood) is called by 
Philipott " an obscure manor belonging to an obscure 
family." There were also the manors of St. John and 
Cowden-Leighton . * 

Cranbrook. One of the earliest of the owners of the 
soil of Cranbrook that we meet with was John de Saxen- 
hurst (now Sissinghurst), in the reign of Henry HE. This 
John de Baxenhurst is reputed to have founded a chapel 
at Sissinghurst. Two little manors of Copton and Stone 
were also held by the Lords of Sissinghurst. 

Ebony (partly in the Isle of Oxney) was held by Christ 
Church, Canterbury, and there were two other manors 
there ; Woodrove, held by a family named Mocking ; and 
Brocket, by a family of that name. 

Edenbridge. A family named Stangrave were the prin- 
cipal owners of land in Edenbridge at this time. Dela- 
ware was the seat of a family of that name ; and Sham- 
den, as has been already stated, belonged to the Cobhams. 

Frittenden. Bewper, Wallinghurst, and Buckhurst, 
three small manors here, were held by the abbey of 
Faversham ; Comden by the priory of Leeds ; and Upper 
Peasridge by the family of Badelesmere. 

Goudhurst possessed its priory of Black Canons, at 
Combwell, with Bedgebury, Finchcocks, Pattenden, and 
Twisden (anciently written " Twyssenden"), all held by 
families of those names ; while Bokingfold Manor related 
to a chantry founded here by Hamon de Crevequer, and 



* At a much later period the family of Tichborne resided at Crippen- 
den, in Cowden, "a good old mansion house of capacious size." The 
law-suit now pending (1871) is as likely to hand down the name to pos- 
terity as the following lines carved in fine relief, which still remain on an 
antique chimney-piece at Crippenden : — 

" When we are dead Turner's acct. 

And lay'd in grave, of Cowden. 

And aU our bones are rotten, Suss. Arch. 

By this shall we Coll., 

Remembered be, Vol. XX., 

Or else we were forgotten. p. 93. 

R. & D. T. 
That is, Richard and Dorothy Tichborne/' 
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Chap. L which with its parks appears to have extended into part 
of this parish. 

Hadlow has been already noticed as included in the 

VoL I., p. 219. Domesday Survey, and returned as held by Richard de Tone- 
bridge, under Odo, Bishop of Baieux, the tenant in chief. 
Being within the lowy of Tunbridge, it was involved in 
the controversy between the See of Canterbury and the 
Earls of Gloucester respecting their territorial rights, of 
which we shall shortly speak. Hadlow-place, Fromonds, 
Causton, Totlingbery, and Peckham, were held by families 
of those names ; Crombury by William de Horsmundenne ; 
and Goldhell by the Bealds. Goding and Moatelands were 
also manors in Hadlow. Fish Hall, the last of the 
ancient places to be noticed in Hadlow, was held by John 
de Fisher, who acquired this name in consequence of a 
free right of fishing in the Medway, throughout the lowy 
of Tunbridge, conferred on him by Gilbert de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester. 

Hawkhurst. The connexion of Hawkhurst with Wye 

Ante, p. 4. and the Abbey of Battel has been already noticed. There 

was a " Parroc " in it. 

Headcorn. We find no trace of the chief owners in 
this parish during the 13th century. It was an original 
dene, and formed for ecclesiastical purposes from parts 
of no less than five hundreds and two laths ! The 
oak represented on the cover of Vol. I. is no doubt the 
most ancient of the antiquities of the place. It is sup- 
posed to be one of the few remaining relics of the Andred 
forest. It stands opposite the church, and may be seen 
by the traveller on the South Eastern Eailway. Next in 
point of antiquity is the Priory of Mottenden. Hen. HE., 
having founded the Maison Dieu at Ospringe,* enriched it 
with the rectory of Headcorn, and gave the vicarage to 
the See of Canterbury. To the west of the church, and 
close to the South Eastern Railway, there is a bridge 



* This hospital was dissolved in the reign of Edward IV., and the 
rectory, after certain changes of ownership, was given by Henry VIII. 
to St. John's College, Cambridge. 
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over the Beult called " Stephen's Bridge," which it is Chap. I. 
conjectured was erected by Archbishop Stephen Lang- 
ton to facilitate his journeys from his manor houses of 
Charing or Teynham to Slindon in Sussex, his favourite 
place of resort, where he died. 4 ' Large deposits of Beth- 
ersden marble are to be met with in Headcorn, of which 
the present church is partly built. 

High Halden. Tiffenden is the earliest place we find Ante, VoL I., 
any notice of in this parish ; it was held by the de Mont • pp ' 219 k 303, 
forts. 

Hever is first associated during the 18th century with a 
family of that name, who often served the office of sheriff, 
and were called sometimes in ancient documents Heure, 
and also Evere. They had possessions at an earlier 
period at Northfleet, and the manor of Hever in Kings- 
down, by Wrotham. One of the earliest castles in the 
Weald stood here, and was rebuilt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The family of Seyliard also possessed an estate in 
Hever, and resided here in the twelfth century. 

Horsmonden Manor we have seen was held by the Lords 
of Tonbridge and the borough of Rugmerhill. In it was 
part of the ancient demesne of Aylesford, which shall be 
noticed hereafter. 

Lamberhurst, partly in Kent and partly in Sussex, the 
greater portion being in the latter county ; the church, 
however, is in Kent, the two counties being separated 
by one of the tributary streams to the Medway, which 
rises in Waterdown Forest, and crosses Lamberhurst in 
a direction nearly caat and west. The Kentish portion, 
which lies on the north of the stream, is about two miles 
across in extent. Lamberhurst was anciently part of the 
possessions of the Crevequers, under whom Nicholas do 
Lenham held part, and obtained a charter of free warren 
in the thirteenth century. Nicholas de Kenith held the 

* This road must have been frequently impassable, owing to the floods; 
it is even now often under water. Ecclesiastical indulgences were often 
panted by Archbishops to those who assisted in the good work of making 
bridges. 
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Chap. l other part, and gave it to the convent of Robertsbridge, in 
Sussex, which gift was confirmed by the tenant in capite, 
but was followed by a dispute between the archbishop and 
the abbot, which was finally settled a.d. 1266. Scotney, 
held at this time by Walter de Scotenie,* stands in that 
portion of Lamberhurst which is situate in Sussex. 

Leigh, called also West-Leigh, Pauls-Leigh, and Leigh 
Hollanden, was held by the Penchesters. It is written 
Leaga in the Text us Roffensis. The manor of Leigh 
appears to have been held by the same owners as Pens- 
hurst. There was another manor here called Philipotts, 
from a family of that name. 

Harden has been several times under our notice as an 
appendage to Milton (Middleton). Whitherst, sometimes 
written Woghurst (in Harden), was held at this time by a 
family named Corbie, whose principal residence was at 
Corbie Castle, in Eltham. Cheveney, Siftherst, Tildens, 
Stubbins, and Brooke, were all inconsiderable manors 
held at this time by families with these surnames. 

Newenden, also frequently mentioned in earlier times, 
now possessed its house of Carmelite Friars, founded by 
the ancient family of Aucher, who at this time had a 
mansion there, situate at Lossenham. According to Kil- 
burne, a castle stood near the site of the priory, which 
was destroyed by the Danes, and was afterwards called 
Castle Toll. The Saxon font in the church has been 
considered one of the greatest pieces of antiquity in the 
Weald. 

Pembury (Pepenbury) contained Bayhall, named first 
from an ancient family, and became the seat of the Cole- 
pepers. The manor of Halkwell and other estates in 
Pembury formed part of the possessions of Bayham 
Abbey, while Bencrouch or Dencrouch Highlands and 
Prigles were held by the abbey of Robertsbridge. 

* According to the chronicler, Edmund de Hadenham, Scotnei did not 
add much reputation to the possessions he held, for, being found guilty 
of administering poison to Richard, Earl of Gloucester (who recovered), 
and his brother, William de Clare (who died), he was drawn through 
Winchester to the gallows and hanged. 
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Penshurst, in the Textus Roffensis, Pennesherste, some- Chap. L 
times called Pencestre and Penchester, became the resi- 
dence of a very ancient family who took their name 
from it. The See of Canterbury, in right of the manor 
of Otford, possessed its Denes in Penshurst, which were 
called Otford Weald or Penshurst Halymote, and which 
the lords of Penshurst afterwards held by lease from 
the archbishop; the manor being partly freehold and 
partly copyhold.* 

Rolvenden gave the name to a Hundred when Domesday 
was compiled. Halden, also called in ancient documents 
Lambin, as it was held by Lambinus de Langham,t 
while Casingham, Hole, and Fersham, or Forsham, all in 
Rolvenden, gave names to the families who possessed 
them in the thirteenth century. Vide Benenden, respect- 
ing Great and Little Maytham. 

Sandhurst included Betherinden, Aldrinden, and Twis- 
den,J named from families. Combden was then pos- 
sessed by Fulk de Ballard, and Bysedenne belonged to 
the family of the Earl of Ou or Eu. 

Shadoxhunt included Criols, which formed part of the 
patrimony of Bertram de Criol; and Mincing Court, or 
Minikins Court (also in Shadoxhurst), was part of the 
possessions of the hospital of St. Jacob at Thanington, 
near Canterbury, founded by Hubert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, in the reign of King John, for leprous women. 

Shipbourne, or Shipbourne Puttenden (a manor partly of 
freehold and partly of copyhold tenure) with Fairlawn, 
belonged in the thirteenth century to a family named 
Bavent, whose chief estates were in Sussex and Surrey. 
John de Say previously held Shipbourne under the Earls 
of Gloucester. 

* The soil of Penshurst has been long reputed for growing fine timber. 
The Broad Oak felled in the Park towards the close of last century con- 
tained 21 tons, or 840 feet of timber. 

t "Lambs and Halden Farms" are at present distinct properties at a 
distance from each other. 

X "Philipott thinks the Twisdens lived here, the name signifying a 
valley broken into two parts, 'De Dennd firactd,* which they wrote 
themselves." Vide also Harris, p. 270. 

VOL. H. 
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Chap. I. Smarden (originally a dene) gave name to one of the 

manors constituted after the Conquest by the see of Can- 
terbury. The rival establishments of Christchurch and 
St. Augustine both claimed jurisdiction in Smarden.* 
Romden, in Smarden, was the chief lay possession held 
by the family of Henhurst (more anciently called Heng- 
hurst), who were owners of considerable property at Wood- 
church and elsewhere in Kent. 

Speldhurst (in which those famed springs, called at 
one time The Fant Wells, but now known as Tunbridge 
Wells, are situate) included Groombridge and its chapel 
as early as the reign of Henry III., and afterwards 
passed into the hands of a branch of the Cobham 
family. 

Staplehurst was chiefly held by the Freminghams, or 
Farninghams, who had large possessions in Farningham. 
Newstede was also a manor in Staplehurst, held at this 
time by the family of Crevequer, possessing a chapel, 
appurtenant to the manor of East Greenwich by the pay- 
ment for smoke-silver yearly to the sheriff, of 6d.f Spilsill 
was held by a family of that name, and both Boxley and 
Leeds Abbeys had possessions in Staplehurst. 

Stone (in Oxney) was burnt by the Danes a.d. 994. Kil- 
burne says that in his day, " near the side of the marsh 
here, at a place called Abdale, or Apdale, are the ruins of 
a great structure of stone, supposed to have been a castle; 
but, more probably, storehouses for merchants when the 
sea (as it anciently did) flowed there.' * 

Tenterden. But little, as it has been already stated, 
is to be traced respecting this town down to the thir- 
teenth century. The Plea and Hundred Rolls do not help 
us. It originally gave the name to a dene. As one of 

* The present Rector of Smarden (the Rev. F. F. Haslewood), after 
clearing out a pond, recently picked up in his orchard a leaden seal of 
Pope Innocent IV., a.d. 1245, which had at one time been attached to 
a muniment. — HaslewoocTs Ant. of Smarden, p. 21. 

f This was either the ancient Peter-pence, under the newer name of 
smoke-money, the manor belonging to a religious house, or it was paid 
to the clergy as a modus in Ueu of tithe of wood. Vide Spelman's Gloss, 
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the Seven Hundreds it contributed to the support of the Chap. I. 

Castle of Dover. The fire which destroyed the Town-hall 

in 1660 deprived us no doubt of much valuable informa- YoL L, p. 309. 

tion respecting the early history of Tenterden and the 

Weald. The family of Heron gave the name to one of 

its most ancient and important denes. There were also 

Elarinden (part of the manor of Frid or Frith, in 

Bethersden), Godden, Morgien, Pitlesden, Lights-Notin- 

den, Finchden, and East Asherinden, all comparatively 

small manors, or parts of manors. 

Tudely, returned in Domesday. Richard de Theudele lb., p. 219. 
and others gave the patronage of this church in the 
thirteenth century to the prior and canons of Tun- 
bridge. Badsell and Kipping's Cross, also in Tudely, 
gave names to families about this time. 

Tunbridge. Kilburne, writing more than 200 years ago, 
says : — " Part thereof is in Southborough, other part in 
the town of Tunbridge, and the residue in Hildenbo- 
rough;" and so it had been from the time of the Norman 
Conquest. The church, we have seen, was built in the 
thirteenth century. The Lowy possessed a separate juris- 
diction in all civil and criminal matters. Henry III. em- 
powered Richard, Earl of Gloucester, to wall and embattle 
the town, which licence was revoked after the war broke 
out and the Earl had joined the refractory barons. Great 
importance was attached to Tunbridge Castle until the 
end of the reign of Edward I., and the leading events 
connected with it will be noticed as we proceed. 

I have mentioned the founding and erection at Tun- lb., p. 405. 
bridge of the priory of Black Canons, of the order of St. 
Augustine. This was almost reduced to ashes by a des- 
tructive fire in 1858, which led to the appropriation of 
the revenue of the neighbouring church of Leigh for 
the support of the convent. Somerhill, in Tunbridge, 
was selected by the Earls of Gloucester for the resi- 
dence of the stewards or bailiffs of their great chase, 
called South-Frith. One Richard de Philipott, of Phili- 
potts, in Leigh, is mentioned in a deed, temp. Hen. III., 

c 2 
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Chap. I. as "Balivus forest de Tunbridge sub Ricardo comite de 

Clare" Dachurst, alias Hildenborough, also went with 

the Castle and Honour at this time. The lesser manors 

were Hilden, Bardens, Hadlow, and Hollinden. 

VoL I., Wittersham, though, as well as Palstre, mentioned by 

pp * ' ' name in King Canute's charter, is not noticed in the 

Domesday Survey ; but Palstrei, a manor in the Isle of 
Oxney, is noticed, and it possessed a church at that time. 
Both were manors. The church was a collegiate one, and 
Eilburne tells us that the manor-house was, in his day, 
called the College of Wittersham. Ovely or Owlye, an- 
other manor, was called after its owner. 

Woodchurch, the remaining place included in the Weald 
(known also as Townland, from the family of De la Tune, 
whose name will be found in the Rolls hereafter referred to), 
when formed into a parish for ecclesiastical purposes, com- 
prised Plurenden, one of the denes of the royal manor of 
Wye. Engham belonged to a family sometimes written 
Edingham, who at one time possessed a seat here. 
Townland and Henhurst belonged also to ancient families 
of those names. Henden belonged to the family of Lord 
Burgherst or Burwash. Harlackenden also derives its 
name from another ancient family ; indeed, if Philipott and 
Kilburne may be relied on (and what they say is re-stated 
by Harris), the Harlackendens were one of the earliest 
families who took up their abode in the Weald of Kent, 
for they all say that in the Harlackenden chapel, in Wood- 
church, there is a memorial of the interment of Wm. 
Harlackenden, a.d. 1081. Philipott, however, admits that 
the character of the tomb and form of the inscription re- 
semble those in use in the reigns of Hen. IV. and Hen. V. 
This led to the belief that the present tomb was substituted 
by the family for an older one with a Saxon inscription, 
which had become decayed. Hasted refers to the inscrip- 
tion as long since obliterated. Domesday was not com- 
piled until 1086 (five years after the supposed interment) 
and Woodchurch is not even noticed there. I can only 
imagine that this is another of those cases where a family 
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really ancient, has vainly endeavoured to add to its anti- C haf. L 
quity. At the Conquest, the principal manor, Townland 
or Woodchurch, formed part of the barony of John de 
Fiennes, the first constable of Dover Castle. 

I have thus referred briefly to all the parishes situate 
wholly within the Weald, and included in Table No. 1 in 
this chapter, all created before the year 1290. I have 
also noticed the owners of most of the ancient manors in 
them. They were comparatively small manors, limited 
to the Forest district, and the last created in Kent. It 
would be only fatiguing the reader, and beyond the scope 
of this work, if I enumerated the manors comprised in 
Table No. 2 in this chapter, and which are only partly 
within the district. As we pass on we shall notice 
those to which any special customs or services have at- 
tached. 

I will now endeavour to point out the progress made The Churches 
in spreading Christianity and civilisation among the in- * the Weald - 
habitants, and in clearing and cultivating the Forest, 
from the time of the Conquest until the end of the thir- 
teenth century, which cannot be better illustrated than by 
Tables 1 and 2. Table No. 1 contains all the parishes now 
in the Weald which then possessed churches ; while Table 
No. 2 furnishes the same information with respect to those 
on the borders of the Weald. The Tables have been care- 
fully compiled from the Taxatio Ecclesiastica of Pope 
Nicholas IV. (1291). 

The first-fruits and tenths of all ecclesiastical benefices 
had for a long time been paid to the See of Borne; and 
this Pope, in the year 1288, granted the tenths to King 
Edward I. for six years, towards defraying the cost of an 
expedition to the Holy Land ; and that they might be col- 
lected to their full value, a taxation was made, by precept 
from the king, and finished as to the province of Canter- 
bury in 1291. Its great importance will be acknowledged, 
when it is stated that all the taxes paid by ecclesiastics to 
our kings and to the Bee of Rome to the 26th of Henry 
VIII. (1594) were regulated by it. 
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Chap. I. It had at this time become the received opinion that 

all tithes in forests and districts not then formed into 
parishes belonged to the sovereign, as he was persona 
mixta et unita cum sacerdotibus ;* and the law books have 
since fully recognised this, by propounding that the King, 
by this sovereign ecclesiastical prerogative, might erect 
new parishes and parish churches, and endow them with 
tithes when there were none before, without the con- 
currence of the Pope or Bishop. Thus the whole of the 
Weald of Kent was formed into parochial districts by the 
end of the thirteenth century, either by the owners of the 
newly-created manors, or by the Sovereign. 



Table No. 1. 

Existing Parishes identified with places situate wholly 
within the Weald during the thirteenth century, and 
then possessing Churches : — 



Ashurst, 


Ooudhurst, 


Rolvenden, 


Benenden, 


Hadlow, 


Sandhurst, 


Betheroden, 


Hawkhurst, 


Shadoxhurst, 


Bidborough, 


Headcorn, 


Shipbourne, 


Biddenden, 


Hevcr, 


Smarden, 


Brenchley, 


High Halden, 


Speldhurst, 


Capel, 


Horsmonden, 


Staplehurst, 


Chiddingstone, 


Lamberhurst, 


Stone, 


Cowden, 


Leigh, 


Tenterden, 


Cranbrook, 


Marden, 


Tudely, 


Ebony, 


Newenden, 


Tunbridge, 


Edcnbridgt, 


Pembury, 


Wittersham, 


Frittenden, 


Penshurst, 


Woodchurch. 



The six parishes printed in italics are not to be found in 
this return, but this does not prove the non-existence of 
chapels in them at this time, because the chapels are sel- 
dom inserted by name. The church of Capel was dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas a Becket, and therefore could not 
have been erected much before the close of the twelfth 



* The authority for this proposition is a special case decided 18th 
Edward I. (1290), between the Bishop and Prior of Carlisle, concerning 
the tithes of the Forest of Ingle wood, quoted by Hasted, Vol. III., 
p. 575, who refers to Prynne, VoL III., p. 409. 
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century ; it became a chapel appendant to Tudely, and so 
continues. Ebony was a chapel to Appledore, Eden- 
bridge to Westerham, and Shipbourne (called in the Tex- 
tus Roffensis, Scriburna) to Tunbridge. But I have some 
difficulty in disposing of Ashurst and Bidborough (in 
the deanery of South Mailing), which were both append- 
ant to manors created after the Conquest, and might have 
possessed chapels annexed to adjoining churches. If not, 
they were formed into ecclesiastical districts by the Crown, 
or by the owners of manors to which they were appendant ; 
but we cannot fix, with any precision, the time when these 
churches were built. 



Table No. 2. 

Existing Parishes identified with places situate partly 
within the Weald during the thirteenth century, and 
then possessing Churches : — 



Aldington, 

Appledore, 

Bilsington, 

Bonnington, 

Boughton Malherbe, 

Bough ton Monchelsea, 

Brasted, 

Chart, Great, 

Chart, Little, 

Chart Sutton, 

Chevening, 

JSgcrton, 

Hothfield, 



Hunton, 

Hurst, 

Kennardington , 

Kingsnorth, 

Linton, 

Lympne, 

Maidstone, 

Mereworth, 

Mersham, 

Nettles te ad, 

Orlestone, 

Peckham, East, 



Pluckley, 
Ruokinge, 
Sevenoaks, 
Sundridge, 
Sutton- Valence, or 

Town-Sutton, 
Sutton, East, 
Ulcomb, 
Warehorne, 
Wateringbury, 
Westerham, 
Wrotham, 
Talding. 



Peckham, West, 

The four parishes on the borders of the Weald printed 
in italics, are not to be found in this return. To Charing 
is added "cum capella," and thus included Egerton. 
Hurst, or Falconer's Hurst, is referred to by Philipott and 
Harris under Aldington ; but it is a separate and distinct 
parish, though it does not now possess the fragment of a 
church.* The. rectory is still appendant to the manor. 
Linton (Lilintuna in the Textus Roffensis) was for tho 

* Many of the first churches in the Weald were no doubt chiefly con- 
structed of wood, and were often destroyed by storms and fires ; they 
were more substantially rebuilt at a later period. The Rev. R. Hawkins 
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Chap. I. most part in the manor of East Farleigh, and as this is 
one of the two remaining manors in Kent belonging to 
the Crown, with the patronage of the church, it may be 
treated as originally appurtenant to this manor. We have 
no evidence as to when either of the two last mentioned 
churches were erected. 
Cultivation - The inhabitants brought into cultivation the best of the 
^^ land nearest their habitations, and relied on the pastures 

and remainder of the district, still unreclaimed, for the sup- 
port of their hogs and cattle. The consequence of such a 
system was that very little manure was made from the 
stock, and the arable land soon produced an inadequate 
return. Hunger sharpens the wits, and the more enter- 
prising sought out from the bowels of the earth its own 
natural product to enrich its cultivation. The earliest 
Vide Pliny* of our modern historians to record this, is Markham, who 
on Marling by wrote in the seventeenth century, and from his little book 
the Britons. we mav infer t na f; the chief part of the most ancient pits, 

hollow places, and hassocks which are so often met with 
in the Weald of Kent, were occasioned rather by digging 
for marl as a manure, than by searching for iron ore. This 
is not a bare assertion, and I will shortly corroborate it 
with translations from the " Pleas of Juries and Assizes " 
during the reign of Henry III., which will show how many 
lives were lost from the working of these marl pits. The 
wants of the moment were only thought of, and the ex- 
pense of cartage was to be avoided ; so places were opened 
where marl was likely to be found, regardless of the spot. 
The traces of these pits are not confined to any one par- 
ticular locality, but are scattered all over the district, and 
hamlets and fields called after them. Thus we find Marl- 
pit-hill in Edenbridge, the Marl-bank in Headcorn, and 
marl-pit fields and shaws in every direction.* 

Markham's treatise on " The Enrichment of the Weald 

vicar of Lamberhurst, has kindly informed me that a few years ago, 
when scraping the walls of the present church, he found an arch of a 
much earner date built into and entirely concealed, resting upon a 
pillar several feet lower than the level of the existing church. 

* Compare the Chronicle of the Monastery of Abingdon, Vol. II., p. 294. 
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of Kent " was published in the year 1649, in which he Chap. L 
stamps the antiquity of its marl pits, and refers to the Mail 
vast number which were to be found dug and spent in 
bygone times ; and he tells us that in his day, trees, even 
then 200 or 800 years old, grew upon these pits. He 
further adds that the digging and application of marl as a 
manure was discontinued during the Barons* wars, and 
the wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster, but 
had been revived about the year 1600. His definition of 
the marl of the Weald,* and how many sorts of it there 
were, I subjoin in the following quaint language of the 
author : — 

" Marl is a fat, oily, and unctuous ground, lying in the belly of the p. 8, 
earth, which is of a warm and moist temperature, and so most fertile, 
seeing that heat and moisture be the father and mother of generation 
and growth ; howbeit this is not a pure and simple marrow (as that is 
which lietb in our bones), but a juice, or fat liquor mingled with the 
earth, as is the fat which lieth mixed and dispersed in our flesh, so as 
the one may be drawn away, and the other remain, as it shall anon 
appear unto you." 

" Four sorts of marl be found in this Weald, known asunder by the 
difference of colours, and thereby also differing in degrees of goodness 
one from the other : for there is a gray, a blue, a yellow, and red marl, 
all which be profitable, if they be earthy and fat, or slippery as soap ; 
and most times little worth, if they be mixed with sand, gravel or stone. 
So the blue is reputed the best, the yellow the next, the gray the next, 
and the red less durable than the other three ; and yet it is thought the 
red to be the better, if it be found upon the blue or others." 

It appears that the practice of marling land at this 
period of our history was to open a pit in each field and 
spread the marl on the land by means of wheelbarrows, 
and where it is still used nearly the same course is 
adopted, after it has been exposed to the air for some time. 
In Bethersden alone there are no less than 200 ponds, has- 
socks, and swampy places, scattered over the parish, some 
of them covered with brushwood and brambles. Most of 
them have the appearance of old marl-pits, and they often 
contain fine tench. 



* Modern writers deem the term marl too vague for scientific descrip- 
tions, and call the substance a mixture of calcareous and argillaceous 
earths. The component parts of marl appear to differ materially in differ- 
ent counties. Thus in Norfolk soft chalk is called marl, while in 
Worcestershire and Somersetshire the marls are red clays. 
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Wise's New 
Forest, p. 47. 



Chap. L When the roads of the district were almost impassable, 

and manure was difficult to obtain, the inhabitants were 
glad to avail themselves of marl, especially to sweeten 
the pastures. But by the aid of chemistry it has since 
been discovered that there is very little manure in it. The 
colour of the best marl in the Weald, as Markham tells 
us, is blue, and it can only be found in a clay soil un- 
less you dig a great depth. In the New Forest, marl 
has been used from time immemorial as a manure ; to 
this day it forms a 6ource of income there ; and in Nor- 
folk also. 

Traces of ancient marl-pits are met with in Wood- 
church, on what appears to have been one of its ear- 
liest roads, about six or eight feet wide and one foot 
below the surface, composed of pebbles and a concrete 
formed from a crow stone or iron ore.* Some of it has 
been removed and used as a foundation for one of the 
farm yards at Plurinden, in Woodchurch. This road 
appears connected with the sites of some of the oldest 
dwellings in Woodchurch, leading towards Pevensey in 
one direction and towards Hythe in the other, and it may 
have been one of the earliest means of communication 
between the Wealds of Kent and Sussex. Be this as it 
may, it would appear that when the road was abandoned, 
holes were dug in it for marl, and the road with its has- 
socks or pits (which must have been made six hundred 
years ago), is now all grown over with timber and un- 
derwood. \ We have evidence that Boman potteries ex- 
isted on the borders of the Weald, which was resorted to 
for an ample supply of timber for the kilns ; and this no 
doubt led to the construction of their via agraria or devia, 
their country or bye-roads. 
2nd Ed., p. 20. In Boys' " Agricultural Survey of Kent," drawn up for 



* The material is very similar to what has been recently discovered at 
Hemsted. 

+ I am indebted to Capt. Morell, of Redbrook House, "Woodchurch, 
Mr. James Waterman, of Tenterden, and Mr. Henry Barnes, of Staple- 
hurst, for some valuable information respecting the marl of the Weald 
and its pits. 
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the consideration of the Board of Agriculture, towards Chap. l 
the close of the last century, when speaking of the Weald, 
he refers to its possessing a sub-soil of excellent marl ; 
and adds that the white sandy soils in this district are 
much improved by marl. 

Of the manufacture of iron in the Weald at this time, Iron Work*. 
We have very scanty information. Domesday is silent, 
though it briefly notices the subject under Gloucester, 
Somerset, and the adjacent counties. 

When the Conqueror invaded England he was well sup- 
plied with smiths, and his followers furnished with the 
best weapons of the time. They attended to the arms of 
the knights, and they had farriers to shoe their horses — 
" The smith was the rivet that held society together," JjW'. Indui " 
nothing could be done without him. Lower says that p. 20. 
perhaps the earliest record of the iron trade in the South Contributions 
is contained in the murage-grant made by Henry III. to p ? 95. terature ' 
the town of Lewes in 1266, which empowers the inhabit- 
ants to raise tolls for the repair of their walls after the 
battle. Under this grant, every cart laden with iron for 
sale from the neighbouring Weald paid a toll of Id., and 
every horse-load of iron, half that sum. 

In the beginning of the reign of Edward I. iron ap- 
pears to have been smelted in St. Leonard's forest, Sussex, 
and the works were afterwards carried on by the Crown. 

In 1290 a payment was made for the iron-work of the 
monument of Henry ILL, in Westminster Abbey, to Mas- 
ter Henry, of Lewes. 

It has been already noticed that the Weald of Kent was 
brought sooner into cultivation than that of Sussex ; and 
as the timber growing in the denes in Kent was the pro- 
perty of the lord, it is not surprising to find that Sussex 
had the greater iron trade. Still there are traces of an 
iron foundry at Ashurst, and in a wood southward from 
the church are pits whence ore was obtained. There were 
also iron foundries at Cowden, Hawkhurst, and Lamber- 
hurst, but we have no means of ascertaining how soon 
after the Conquest they were worked. 
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Chap. I. in the year 1800, according to Stowe, the ironmongers 

of London made complaint to Eli Russell, Mayor of Lon- 
don, that the smiths of the Weald (fabri de Waldis) 
brought in iron for wheels which were much shorter than 
they ought to be according to custom, to the great scan- 
dal and loss of the whole trade of ironmongers. 

In the absence of any reliable information on the smelt- 
ing and working of iron in the Weald at this period of 
our history, I will furnish the reader with a few brief ex- 
tracts from Mushet. In his interesting chapter " On the 
Origin and Discovery of Iron," he says : — 

" Tradition informs us that the discovery of Iron was made in conse- 
quence of the accidental burning of a wood in Greece. This is possible, 
and might be rendered probable, if on examination the remains of iron 
mines were to be found on the sides of some of the ancient forests. But 
I think the discovery more likely to have been made in the conversion 
of wood into charcoal, which undoubtedly the Greeks used for culinary, 
if not for chamber purposes. 

"If the operation of 'coaling,' as it is called, was in former times at 
all similar to that now practised — and it could not well be more simple — 
the discovery was unavoidable, where iron ore was found in quantity, as 
in the Forest of Dean, on the surface of the ground. The wood collier 
covers his pit, or wood heap, with a coating of the moistened soil. If 
this contained fragments of iron ore, many would occasionally be ex- 
posed to the contact of heated charcoal, during the combustion necessary 
to its conversion, and undergo deoxidation so as to reflect a bright sur- 
face on being struck with a flint or stone. If a mass of ore accidentally 
dropped into the middle of the burning pile during a period of neglect, 
or during the existence of a thorough draught, a mixed mass, partly 
earthy and partly metallic, would be obtained, possessing ductility and 
extension under pressure 

" Iron being once discovered, many attempts would be made to give to 
that which was the effect of accident, a more unerring result. These 
attempts would at first be confined within the precincts of the wood or 
forest that furnished both the fuel and the ore 

" Ages might pass away, and the fact itself only be known by tradi- 
tion, when a new accident, in more skilful hands, led to new and more 
successful attempts. During a period of laborious perseverance, it 
would be discovered that, not only high temperature was necessary, but 
that the ore thus heated should not be directly exposed to the action of 
that air which was the source of the temperature. This would lead to 
the practice of keeping the ore surrounded as much as possible with 
fuel while the process of its conversion into iron was going forward. 
The charcoal fire for this purpose would be found inconvenient and ex- 
pensive, hence would arise the first attempts at a furnace. In the pre- 
sent time the manufacture of iron is not only associated with bellows, 
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bat with blowing machines of the most powerful construction ; but it is CHAP. I. 
exceedingly probable that bellows existed, and might have been used for "~~~ 

the pupose of forging iron long before they were applied to its manufac- 
ture from the ores. 

" Iron, long after its discovery, was most probably applied solely to 
agricultural purposes; and it was not until the discovery of a regular 
method of converting it into steel, or of producing steel from its ores, 
that it advanced its high claim upon the consideration of mankind ; and 
in our days, so powerfully has the justice of this claim been advocated, 
that the mastery of this metal may be safely acknowledged as a test of 
the highest advancement of civilisation among nations.'* 

In the next chapter I furnish a translation of the ear- 
liest Plea Bolls relating to the Weald, now in the Public 
Record Office, and which have not before been published. 
They are well deserving of attentive perusal, as they show 
how tenacious Englishmen have ever been that their rights 
should not be interfered with. They also indicate the 
course pursued in the administration of justice in the 
thirteenth century, and we see from them how imperative 
it was when any one was slain, or a sudden death occurred, 
that a jury should assemble from the neighbouring villages 
to inquire into the cause of death, and to what country 
the deceased belonged. They also illustrate the privilege 
of sanctuary afforded to culprits at this time, and show the 
liabilities of the Hundred. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EARLIEST PLEA ROLLS RELATING TO "THE SEVEN 
HUNDREDS," AND THE REMAINDER OF THE WEALD AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

Chap. H. T HAVE already referred to the presentments of the Ju- 
VoL I., p. 318. A rors residing in "the Seven Hundreds in the Weald," 
a.d. 1241 which appear in the very first membrane of the earliest 

d mj ^ ea ^°^ Te ^ m S to Kent. The first roll is dated 25 Hen. 

HI. ; the second, 89 Hen. IH. As they make us acquainted 
with the course of legal proceedings in this county before 
the Justices in Eyre in the thirteenth century, as well as 
the names of persons and places in these and the adjoin- 
ing hundreds, I propose to insert translations of such por- 
tions as relate to the Weald nearly in extenso. It will be 
seen that these proceedings consist partly of " Pleas of 
the Crown," and partly of "Pleas of Juries and Assizes." 
The earliest roll begins with the former, and contains very 
few of the latter ; while the next roll begins with Pleas of 
Assizes, which extend over thirty-three membranes, fol- 
lowed by Pleas of the Crown. Similar presentments oc- 
cur frequently, but it is unnecessary to give their details, 
as the same form is invariably adopted; and to secure 
still further conciseness, I have brought together all that 
relates to each Hundred on both rolls. 

Plea Rolls, 25 and 39 Henry III. 

"Pleas op the Crown op the county op Kent, op the Eyre op 
W. op York, Provost op Beverley, and his associates, in the 
25th year op the reign of Kino Henry, son of Kino John," 
[1241 J. 
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"Pleas of the Crown of the county of Kent, before G. de Pees- Chap. IL 

TON AND HIS ASSOCIATES, JUSTICES IN ETRE, AT CANTERBURY, ON "~~~ 

THE MORROW OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, IN THE 39TH YEAR OF THE A- *^ 841 

reign of King Henry, son of King John." [1255]. A#D> \2Q& % 

"The Seven Hundreds of the Wealds [de WaldisJ. 

" The Hundred of Blakeburne comes by twelve * [the jury]. 25 H. III., 

" On the Seven Hundreds, as a fine for murder before judgment, ten m. !• 
marks, excepting liberties. 

If a person accused of crime fled to any church or church- 
yard, and claimed sanctuary, and within forty days came 
in sackcloth before the coroner, confessed himself guilty, 
and took an oath to abjure the realm, and that he would 
depart from the port assigned to him with a cross in his 
hand, and never return without a royal licence, he thereby 
saved his life ; still his blood was attainted and his goods 
forfeited. " Thus the hand of the law was stayed, and 
the sword of the pursuer blunted." 

" Richard Godsticche struck Malger, son of Thomas de Apeldre, with a Appledore. 
certain club on the head so that he died ; and he fled to the church of Apel- 
dre, and confessed the deed, and abjured the realm. And because the 
vill of Apeldre did not make suit after him, therefore [it is] in mercy, f 
And Richard was in the pledge (borga) of Walter de la Tune [Wood- Woodchurch. 
church]; therefore [he, i. e. Walter, is] in mercy. His chattels, lGd., 
for which John de Cobham, sheriff, is responsible. No Englicery, 
therefore murder. And it is witnessed that Simon de Blakeburn and 
Robert de la Broke were present when the aforesaid Richard killed the 
same Malger. Therefore let them be taken. 

Englicery or Englischerie, an old word signifying na- 
tivitas anglica, i. e., an Englishman. Canute, on ascending 
the throne, sent back his army to Denmark, at the request 
of the nobility, excepting his body guard ; and he made 
a law that if an Englishman killed a Dane he should be 
tried for the murder ; or if he escaped, the hundred in 
which the offence was committed (which was responsible 
under any circumstances) should be amerced in a heavier 
fine. In order, therefore, to exempt the hundred from the 
heavier fine, it was necessary" to prove before the coroner, 



* The first roU always says, "comes by twelve;" the other roU nearly 
always, "comes by twelve jurors." 

t The offender is thereby found to be in misericordia, *. «., to have of- 
fended and stand at the mercy of the king, who commonly exacted a fine. 
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Kennarding- 
ton. 



lb. 



Woodchurch. 



39 H. III., 
m. 45. 
Harlackenden. 



on the oath of witnesses who knew the father and mother, 
that the party slain was an Englishman. This law re- 
mained in force for the protection of the Normans until 
the reign of Edward HI. 

" Thomas, son of Alice de Kynardinton, was drowned in a certain well in 
Kynardinton. Alice his mother, the first discoverer, comes, and is not 
suspected, nor any other. Judgment : misfortune.* 

" Concerning minors [vadlettis], they say that Eustace de Norman ville 
has the custody of the land and heir of Thomas de Normanville in 
Kinardinton, by grant of the Lord King; and the aforesaid land is 
worth 100*. a year. 

" Concerning escheats, f they say that the land of Ralph de la Tune, in 
Wudechirch, is in the hand of the Lord King, by reason that it pertains 
to the honor of Haughnet, which is in the hand of Earl Rio[hard], who 
holds all the demesnes of the aforesaid honor by the gift of the Lord King. 
And they say that the Lord King holds all the Knights* fees of the afore* 
said honor in his own hand. 

"Richard Wade, charged with the larceny of stolen wheat, comes and 
defends the larceny and the whole, and puts himself on the country for 
good and ill. And the jurors say that he is not guilty. Therefore in 
quiet." 

" Margaret, daughter of William Miles, fell into a certain vessel full of 
glue, in the borough of Herlakedene [Harlackenden], and [was] scalded, 



Kennarding 
ton. 



so that on the morrow of the day after she died. .... 

"Walter, son of William, and Richard, son of Henry, were burnt in 
the house of Henry, father of the said Richard, in the borough of Ken* 
ardington. . . . No Englishry. . . . 

"Avicia de la Helde was found drowned in a certain ditch in the 
borough of Thorndenne. . . . 

" Adam, son of Philip, killed Thomas de Alkindene in the borough of 
Harlackenden. Herlakindene ; and Adam was taken and imprisoned in the prison of 
Rochester, and died in that prison. ... No Englishry. 

"Agnes, who was the wife of Richard de Gunneresdene, was found 
burnt in her own oven, in the borough of Ponindene. . . . Richard, 
husband of the same Agnes, [was] attached for the aforesaid death. . • 
And the twelve jurors of that hundred, together with the hundred of 
Thendwardene [Tenterden], and the four nearest villa, say upon their 
oath that he is not- guilty. . . . 

"Andrew de Apeldre fell from a certain horse, in the borough of 
Apeldre, so that he immediately died thereof. . . . Price of the 
horse, 10*. [The deodandj] 

" Unknown malefactors broke into the house of Isabella the laundress, 



Tenterden. 



Appledore. 

Ante, 

VoL I., p. 287 



* Similar to our modern verdict of "Accidental death." 
f An escheat is the determination of the tenancy by reason of failure 
of issue, or by forfeiture ; from the French uchoir, to fall or happen. 
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in the borough of Edricheahamme, and killed the same Isabella, and Chap. II. 
Alice, her daughter. . . . 

"Allan de Radingate [Ridingatc], of Canterbury, was taken with the A.D. 1241 
hide of a certain stolen heifer, in Hamme, and imprisoned, and after- j^ D 1255. 
wards taken to the county, and from the county brought back to the Canterbury, 
hundred, and delivered to the Hundred of Punindene [Peninden ?], and 
escaped from that custody to the church of Smerdene. Therefore to Smarden. 
judgment concerning the escape upon the borough of Punindene. And 
the same Alan escaped from the aforesaid church ; therefore to judgment 
concerning the escape upon the vill of Smerdene. And Alan fled, and is 
suspected; therefore let him be banished and outlawed. To inquire 
concerning his chattels and borough in the city of Canterbury. 

"Hamon Pykewold was taken for suspicion of larceny of sheep and 
lambs. . . . Guilty. . . ." 

"The Hundred of Tentewabdenne comes by twelve. They pre- 25 Henry III., 
sent nothing except what has been presented and determined in the m. 1. 
Hundred of Blakeburn." 

From the following entry it is evident that the Arch- 
bishop had a prison at Maidstone in the reign of Henry Maidstone. 
III. 

" Ralph de Bubehurat was found dead, having many wounds, on the 99 Henry III., 
sea shore in co. Sussex. No discoverer was attached, because he was m. 44. 
found on the sea shore. And the twelve jurors testify that a certain 
Hamon, son of Ranulph de Berton, and Juliana, wife of the aforesaid 
Ralph, killed the same Ralph and immediately fled. And the aforesaid 
Hamon put himself into the church of Adesham, and afterwards escaped Adisham. 
therefrom ; therefore to judgment concerning the escape upon the vill of 
Adesham. And the aforesaid Juliana was taken and imprisoned in the 
Archbishop's prison at Maydenestan, and escaped therefrom to the 
church of Detlinen [Debtling], and confessed the deed, and abjured the Debtling. 
realm before the coroner. And to judgment concerning the escape upon 
the aforesaid Archbishop. And the aforesaid Hamon is suspected; 
therefore let him be banished and outlawed. They have no chattels; 
and Hamon was not in a borough, because [he was] a clerk. 

" Olive, wife of Thomas de Cattingeheld, appealed in the county [court] 
Margaret wife of Ralph de la Legh, touching the death of Clement, her 
son. And Olive now came, and withdrew herself from against her 
[Margaret] ; therefore let her [Olive] be committed "to gaol, and her 
pledges for the prosecution [de pros.] in mercy, to wit, Roger Le Flemeng ; 

and the other pledge has died [The further proceedings 

follow.] 

"Clement, son of Olive, a boy of the age of twelve years, was found Tenterden. 

dead in his bed in the vill of Thendwardene And Margaret, 

wife of Ralph de la Legh, was taken and imprisoned The 

twelve jurors of that hundred, together with twelve of the hundred of 
Rulvendene and Blakedene, and the four nearest vills, say upon their 
oath that the aforesaid Margaret is guilty of the aforesaid death ; there- 

VOL. U. D 
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Chap. II. fore, etc. And because she is pregnant, therefore let her be oommitted 

~~~ to gaol until, etc. And it is testified by the twelve that the aforesaid 

A D to Ralph de la Legh, husband of the aforesaid Margaret, is guilty of the 

a.d. 1255. aforesaid death, and has withdrawn himself; therefore let him be 

banished and outlawed. His chattels, 7s. .... The same had 
land, whereof the year and waste of the Lord the King 7$ ., for which the 
same sheriff is responsible. And he was in the borough of John Odierne 
in Reding ; therefore in mercy. 

The King was entitled to the profits of the lands of 
convicted felons, &c, for a year and a day as part of his 
royal prerogative. 
Tenterden. From the following reference to an affray at Tenterden, 

it is evident that the inhabitants were not disposed even 
at this early period quietly to submit to papal domination, 
though on this occasion the Pope's nominee to the church 
of Tenterden was a man of acknowledged merit, who did 
honour to Kent, his native county. Henry of Wingham 
Vide Chan. V. was afterwards Chancellor of England and Bishop of Lon- 
of this vol <j on The contest must have been a severe one, and of 

some importance, from the fact that the king himself was 
appealed to. 

"The jurors present that Henry de Smalelide [Smallhythe] was 
wounded in Thendwardenne, so that on the eighth day afterwards he 
died thereof. .... Henry de Stoke comes and produces letters of 
the Lord the King directed to the Justices in Eyre in these words : — . . 
' Know ye that whereas a provision was given to our dearly beloved clerk 
• Henry de 'Wingeham, of the church of Thendwardene, by John Mannsel, 
provost of Beverley,* who is deputed by the Pope for this purpose, and 
the procurators of the same Henry stood in fuU possession of the same 
church, certain persons, intending to expel the said procurators from the 
aforesaid possession, came with an armed band to disturb the possession 
of our aforesaid clerk, and as the same procurators and other men of the 
same Henry resisted, a conflict took place there, in which Henry de la 
Smalelide was wounded, so that he died of those wounds, as is said. And 
whereas many appeals had been made on one side and the other in the 
county aforesaid, and we had caused the same appeals to come before us, 
we have caused the same appeals to be determined according to the law 
and custom of our realm in our court ; and we have pardoned to all and 
singular persons accused therein the suit of our peace, which belonged to 
us, as well concerning the death aforesaid as the appeals made on both 
sides, and have granted them our firm peace therein by our letters 
patent. And therefore we command you that if any representation shall 
be made before you in your iter in the county aforesaid concerning the 

* The great pluralist referred to in VoL L, p. 421. 
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death aforesaid, or concerning any other thing perpetrated in the afore- Chap. II. 
•aid conflict against our peace, 70a shall not, by reason of the suit which ~~ 

pertains to us therein, intermeddle therewith; because we do not wish A * D « 1241 
any one in future to be troubled in that matter. Witness, myself, at ^^ 1K6. 
Clarendon, 24th day of May, the 39th year of our reign. 

" John son of Simon and Henry Honiman beat William de Doningburn, 
so that within five weeks afterwards he died thereof. .... Henry 
de Honiman afterwards put himself into the church of Wodechirch. Woodchurch. 
[Took sanctuary.] 

" Oliver de Qawey, taken for suspicion of larceny and robbery, comes 
and says that he is a clerk, and that he ought not to make answer here. 
And thereupon comes the Dean of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
claims him asa clerk ; and he is delivered to him because he is a foreigner 
[». e. a Norman?] and a traveller (itinerant). 

"The Hundred of Rdlvtkdinke. 25 Henry IIL, 

" Richard, son of Wymarca de Bulvindene, was drowned in a certain m* 1* 
well in Runildene {tic). Wymarca his mother, the first discoverer, Rolvenden. 
comes, and is not suspected, nor any other. Judgment : misfortune. 

" Unknown malefactors broke into the house of Alice Black, in Rul- 
vindenne, and bound her and committed a robbery. And Ralph de 
Maydcshull, charged with the fact, comet, and defends the whole, and 
puts himself, &c And the jurors say that he is not guilty ; therefore 
in quiet. 

" Concerning defaults, they say that Orabila de Mayham and Joan de 
Beningdenne came not on the first day ; therefore, etc Benenden. 

" Alice, who was the wife of William the Miller (Molendarius), Estrilda 
her mother, John son of the said William, and Christiana, sister to the 
said John, were drowned by inundation of the sea. And the twelve 
jurors did not present this matter (loquelam), but they say that it hap- 
pened in the hundred of Schepweye. Therefore let inquisition be made 
there before they are amerced for the concealment. The coroner wit- 
nesses that it happened in this hundred. Afterwards it was found that 
it happened in the hundred of Ringeslawe. Therefore nothing from the 
twelve jurors. M 

Various have been the conjectures respecting the ety- 
mology of Rye, in Sussex, referred to in the following B ye , 
entry and on a subsequent occasion as the Bye. The deri- 
vation now most generally accepted is from Bipa, a bank, 
which however means also a sea bank ; in Magna Carta it 
is so used. It sometimes signifies the water, whether 
fresh or salt, running between banks. At each end of 
Lydd there are two long commons called East Hype and 
West Rype ; one belonging to the Corporation, and the 
other to the manor of Aldington. 

" William Tose struck Thomas Le Sumeter with a certain knife in 39 Henry III, 

P 2 
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Hems ted. 
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Benenden. 
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the belly in Rulundene, bo that he immediately died thereof. .... 
And "William immediately fled, and put himself into the church of the 
Rye, in the county of Sussex, and abjured the realm before the coroner. 

His chattels, 2s. Ad The same had land, whereof the year 

and waste of the Lord King [are] 2s. Gd. ; . . . . and he was in the 
borough of Richard De la Le (of Lee) in Meyhamme ; therefore in mercy. 
And Edith, wife of the aforesaid Thomas, Adam Cnobbil, and William 
Springet, attached for that they were present when the aforesaid Thomas 
was killed, come ; and the jurors testify that they are not guilty of the 
aforesaid death ; therefore they are quit therefrom. And because the 
aforesaid Adam and William did not take the same William, therefore in 
mercy. And the vill of Rulundene buried him without view of the 
coroner; therefore in mercy. And the twelve jurors falsely appraised 
those chattels ; therefore in mercy. 

" Ralph La Weyte struck Adam de Croucheshorne with a certain club 
on the head, so that on the eighth day afterwards he died thereof. And 
Ralph fled, and put himself into the church of Rulvendene, and abjured 

the realm before the coroner. His chattels, 8s The same 

had land, whereof the year and waste of the Lord King [are] 18s. . . . 
And William Le Weyte, Eustace his brother, and William the Smith, 
taken for suspicion of the aforesaid death and imprisoned in the prison of 
Rochester, .... defend the death .... And the twelve 
jurors of the hundreds of Selfbrytesdene, Tendwardene, and the four 

nearest vills say upon their oath that they are not guilty 

Eustace de Hamstede was taken for that he was present when the afore- 
said Adam was struck ; and he was delivered into the bail of Thomas de 
Mapeldene and of all his borough, to have him before the Justices here, 
and they had him not on the first day ; therefore in mercy. And Eustace 

now comes, and defends the death And the twelve jurors of 

that hundred, together with the half hundred of Bernefeud [Barnfield], 
say upon their oath that he is not guilty 

" Eustace son of Simon and Alice his sister were burnt in the house of 
Adam de Everdene in the borough of Everdene, by misfortune. . . . 

"Concerning those who have withdrawn the suits of the hundred [court]* 
they say that the tenants of the Archbishop in the same hundred have 
withdrawn themselves from the suit of the hundred by Simon, the bailiff 
of the Archbishop ; whereas they always used to do suit at the hun- 
dred from tliree weeks to three weeks; and they have withdrawn 
themselves from that suit now two years past by the aforesaid Simon ; 
therefore to be imparled therein. They say also that the tenants of the 
Abbot of Robert's Bridge in Benindene and Sandhyrst, have withdrawn 
themselves from the aforesaid suit in the same manner. And thereupon 
comes the attorney of the same Abbot, and produces a charter of the 
present Lord King, in which is contained that the same King granted 
to the aforesaid Abbot and to the monks of the aforesaid Abbey [that] 
they should hold all their holdings freely and quietly from all gilds, 
danegelds, scutages, hidages, shires, hundreds, and armies, and from 
aids of sheriffs and their bailiffs, and [have] the chattels of fugitives, 
in pure and perpetual alms, etc. 
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44 Concerning encroachments, they say that William ton of Adam de Chap. II. 
Cranewell made an encroachment on the Lord King in the borough of ~~~~ 

Meyham, by occupying to himself, upon the King's highway, three* feet A ' D ' xT 
of land in breadth and about thirty feet in length ; therefore in mercy. A D> 1255. 
And the sheriff was commanded to cause the aforesaid encroachment to 
be amended, [and] whatever might be to the injury, etc. Afterwards, 
because it was testified that that encroachment could stand [without] any 
injury, therefore he may make a fine if he will, etc." 

"Thx Hundred of Selbritindennb comes by twelve. 25 Henry III., 

4 'John, servant of "Wyiard of Newendenne, was drowned from a certain m. 1- 
boat in the river of Lymene [the Bother]. The first discoverer comes, and Newenden, 
is not suspected, nor any other. Judgment : misfortune. Price of the 
boat, sum not known ; for which J. do Cobham, the sheriff, is answerable. 
44 William Burel wounded Reginald de Kissesdenne, so that he died ; 
and William fled, and is suspected ; therefore let him be banished and out- 
lawed. This man was not in the borough (boregha), but it was witnessed 
that he was a tenant (manens) in Bodyham in co. Sussex. Therefore let 
inquisition be made there concerning his borough, and concerning his 
chattels, because he had no chattels in this county/' 

Ordinances regulating the sale of bread, ale, fuel, and 
other common necessaries of life, are of great antiquity, 
called the assize of bread, etc., in Latin assisa panis et 
cerevitia. King John issued a proclamation (a.d. 1203) 
enforcing the observance of the legal assize of bread 
throughout the kingdom. At a later period in this reign 
(5 Henry HE., a.d. 1266), a statute was passed which pro- 
vided that if a baker or brewer did not observe the assize, ho 
he should be amerced, but if the offence was grievous, the Ante, 
baker should go to the pillory, and the brewer to the turn- foot note ' p * 
brill. Bailiffs of hundreds and clerks of markets had the 
supervision of these ordinances. The next entry refers to 
a complaint for an infringement of the royal prerogative. 

44 Concerning new customs, they say that a certain Simon de Linchedenn 39 Henry III. 
holds the assize of bread and ale of the tenants of the Archbishop 
without the hundred of the Lord King, which pleas the bailiff of the 
Lord King was always accustomed to bring into the hundred [court] of 
the Lord King, and to determine, until now three years past, when 
the aforesaid Simon by force drew to himself such liberty. Therefore 
to be imparled therein, t 

"The Hundred op Badkkele [Barkley] comes by twelve. 25 Henry III., 

— . ^ i 

* This proves that as early as the thirteenth century even a slight en- 
croachment on the highways was noticed. 

t This implies that the party complained against was to have the op- 
portunity oi hearing the complaint and answering it. 
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" Richard de Blechindone fell from a certain hone, so that he died. 
Humphrey de Topingdene, the first discoverer, comes, and is not sus- 
pected, nor any other. Judgment : misfortune. Price of the horse [the 
deodand], 4*., for which J. de Cobham, the sheriff, is answerable. And 
because it is witnessed by the coroner that the price of the said horse 
was committed to John de Hechehurst, borsholder (boregesalder),* and 
the said John had it not before the Justices ; therefore in mercy. 

"Some malefactors, unknown, killed a certain foreigner [a Norman?] 
in the wood of Hinendene. It is not known who killed him. No Engli- 
cery, etc. ; therefore murder. And Godelyva de Hynendenne, the first 
discoverer, came not ; and she was attached by John de Bissopesdene, 
borsholder; therefore in mercy." 

"Roger, son of Richard le Simere, of the age of three years, fell into 
a certain well in the court of his father, in the vill of Iberdene, so that 
he was immediately drowned. The first discoverer and four neighbours 
come, and are not suspected, nor any one else. Judgment : misfortune. 
And the town of Iberdene buried him without view of the coroner, by 
Hugh le Waleys ; therefore in mercy. And the aforesaid Hugh in mercy 
because he acted the part of the coroner. And the twelve jurors present 
that the aforesaid Roger was buried by the coroner, and the same coro- 
ner testifies that he was not viewed by him, but by the aforesaid Hugh, 
his clerk ; therefore [the jurors are] in mercy. 

" Robert de la Grave was kicked by a certain horse in the vill of Bid- 
ingdene, so that on the morrow he died thereof. Four neighbours, at- 
tached for the said death, come, and are not suspected, nor any one 
else. Judgment : misfortune. Price of the horse, 6s. , for which the same 
sheriff is responsible. And the vill of Bidingdene buried him without 
view of the ooroner, by William the bailiff ; therefore in mercy. 

"Unknown malefactors broke into the house of Mabel de Deningdene, 
in Deningdene, and killed the same Mabel, and carried off the goods found 
there. It is not known who they were, and the vill of Deningdene made 
no suit, and likewise buried her without view of the coroner ; therefore 
in mercy. 

"Willard de Eslindene fell from a certain cart, in the town of Eslin- 
dene, and that cart turned over upon him, and broke his arm thereby, 
and afterwards he died therefrom. Price of the cart, 5s., for which the 
same sheriff is responsible. Judgment : misfortune. 

" Concerning new customs, they say that Simon de Lecchindeno holds 
the assize of bread and ale of the tenants of the Archbishop without 
the hundred of the Lord King, &c, [as in the hundred of Selbrittenden]. 

" The jurors present that the aforesaid Simon took Roger de Thech- 
mundene and Thomas de Sussex, and imprisoned them, and detained 
them in prison at Badekelegh, because they deforced from a certain 

* "Borough-holders, or Bursholders, quasi Borh-ealders, are the same 
officers with Borough-heads or Head-boroughs, who (according to Lam- 
barde) were the head men or chief pledges of boroughs, chosen by the rest 
to speak and act in their names/'— Ante, Vol. I., p. 117. Vide the 
Dumb Borsholder of Wateringbury, Hasted, VoL II., 284 ; and Arch. 
Cant., VoL II., p. 85. 
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Walter de Everle a certain distress which he had taken from thorn for 
his annual rent, and afterwards permitted them to go away. Therefore 
to sentence concerning him. 

"John de Ridene and Hawysia his wife were taken for the reception 
of Richard Le Cnpere (the Cooper or Cowper). They come and defend 
the reception and the whole, and for good and evil put themselves on 
the country. And the twelve jurors and the four nearest villi say upon 
their oath that they are not guilty of any misdeed. Therefore they are 
acquitted therefrom. 

"John de Iburghdenne and John de Wockingdenne were taken, for Ibornden. 
that they were in the company of a certain Ralph Spirenigge, and for 
other misdeeds. They come and defend the company, the robbery, and 
the whole, etc., and for good and evil put themselves on the country. 
Acquitted. 

" Joyce de Beningdene was taken for suspicion of robbery, for that he Benenden. 
conducted himself foolishly in Maydenestan. And now he comes not. 
And the jurors testify that he is not guilty of any misdeed. And Simon 
de Rugel, Ralph, son of Simon de Rugel, . . . Osbert de Meriedenne 
[and others] mainprised him, to have [him] before the Justices here ; and 
they had him not on the first day ; therefore in mercy. 

"John de Dokelindene, taken for suspicion of robbery, comes and 
defends the larceny and the whole, and for good and evil puts himself 
on the country. And Elyas Neng, taken for stealing oxen and sheep, 
. . . . [docs likewise]. And the twelve jurors of that hundred, to- 
gether with the hundred of Kranebrook [Cranbrook] and the four nearest Cranbrook. 
villa, say upon their oath that the aforesaid Elyas is guilty of several 
robberies ; therefore, etc His chattels, half a mark, for which the same 
sheriff is answerable. w 



25 Henry III., 
m. 1. 

Swattinden. 



"The Hundred of Cbanebbock. 

" William, son of Alexander de Swetindene, was crushed to death by a 
certain beam (ligno). Alexander his father, the first discoverer, comes. 
And because he said that hewas not the first discoverer, but that 
Edith his wife first found the same William, and now presents him- 
self as the discoverer, therefore [he is] in mercy. No one suspected 
therein. Judgment : misfortune. And because the twelve jurors pre* 
sented the said Alexander as the discoverer, therefore they [are] all in 
mercy. 

" Richard the Salter was found killed in the house of William de Tden. 
Henry, son of Peter de Hey ham, the first discoverer, comes, and is not 
suspected. It is unknown who killed [him]. No Englishry ; therefore 
murder. 

"Concerning those who withdrew suits, they say that the men of 
the Prior of Holy Trinity, Canterbury, of Ruherst, and of Hukindenne, 
and of Knocke, were wont to do suit at the Hundred of Cranebroc, after Cranbrook. 
the war, always, until the last eyre of the Justices, and afterwards they 
withdrew themselves. And therefore the sheriff is commanded to 
distrain them to do the aforesaid suit, unless the Prior can show his 
warrant. ' &c. 
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This was by suit and service due to the Hundred Court 
of Cranbrook, from the tenants residing within it, who 
are here referred to ; the sheriff was therefore the proper 
officer to distrain for the default. The subject is again 
referred to under " Marden " and elsewhere in this 
chapter. 

"Amicia de Sussex, taken with stolen cloths, in Cranebroc, comes, and 
acknowledges [the fact]. And the jury say that she is guilty. Therefore, 
etc. She had no chattels/' 

"John, son of Simon at the Cross, and Cecily de Kadekerigge, were 
found killed, in the house of the aforesaid Cecily, by unknown male- 
factors, in the borough of Smethedich. ... No Englishry. . . . 

"Walter, son of Elwyn, was found crushed by certain timber, in the 
borough of West. . . . Misfortune. ... 

"Adam, son of Lewyn, struck William Fits Walter with a certain and- 
iron in the navel so that on the third day he died. . . . 

" Concerning defaults, they say that Simon de Munford (Montfort), 
earl of Leicester, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, did not come on 
the first day ; therefore in mercy. And the twelve jurors concealed the 
aforesaid defaults ; therefore in mercy." 

This entry proves that the renowned Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, the leader of the turbulent Barons, was 
a Kentish landowner previous to the Battle of Lewes. He 
is so referred to in the Hundred of Marden as well as 
Cranbrook. He also held, in right of his wife, the Ca6tle 
and Manor of Sutton Valence, and the Manors of Bra- 
bourne and Kemsing, which will be noticed in Chap. IV. 

"Concerning indicted persons, they say that Wylard le Marescal (the 
Marshal) of Cranebroke has withdrawn himself, and is suspected. There- 
fore let him be banished and outlawed. His chattels, 6d. . . . And 
he was in the borough of Robert le But, in West-borough [West Borgha]; 
therefore in mercy." 

Barnfield, which formed one of the Seven Hundreds, is 
returned in two half hundreds, with a presentment by six 
jurymen in each, only one of these half hundreds being 
comprised in the Seven Hundreds. West or Little Barn- 
field included only the southern part of Goudhurst, while 
East or Great Barnfield included only parts of Hawkhurst 
and parts of Cranbrook. 

"The Half Hundred of Bkrnkfikld comes by six before the Jus* 
tices ; and because they had made no verdict, therefore all in mercy ; and 
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they are commanded to come on the morrow with their verdict. After- Chap. II. 

wards they presented that a certain Mabel, daughter of Robert de Del- ~~~~ 

mindenne, was crushed to death in a certain marl-pit [marlera]. Robert, A * D *^^ 41 

her father, the first discoverer, comes, and is not suspected, nor any ^p 1256. 

other. Judgment: misfortune. Delminden 

"Simon the Smith of Seseley, charged with a misdeed in parks Green, 
[poaching], cornea and defends the whole, and puts himself on the coun- 
try, etc. And the jurors say that he is not guilty ; therefore in quiet." 

" Simon, son of Christiana, struck William of Suffolk with a certain 39 Henry III., 
club on the head, so that on the morrow he died thereof. . . . . m» 44. 
Reginald Forester took his chattels without warrant ; therefore in mercy. 
And he was in the borough of Robert le Jeusne (the young) in Haueke- Hawkhurst. 
hyrst; therefore [the borough is] in mercy. And the vill of Haueke- 
hyrst with the borough of Suth (South) buried him without view of the 
coroner ; therefore in mercy." 

It is to be noted that in this first Boll the township of 
Newenden and the hundred of Harden occur among the 
Seven Hundreds of the Weald, i. c, between Selbritin- 
denne and the half-hundred of Bernefelde. Jn the Boll 
of the 89th of Henry III. Newenden again occurs among 
the Seven Hundreds, but Harden is there placed with the 
hundreds of the Lath of St. Augustine. 

"The Township [villata] of Newendenne. 26 Henry III., 

"And they say nothing." "^ *• 

A man was felling an oak tree in the wood of Lossinham, when it 39 Henry III., 
fell on him and killed him. Judgment: misfortune. Price of the oak, m * **• 
Id. 

Agnes, daughter of Ralph le Jeusne, was found killed in the East- 
borough of Selfbrithesdene [Selbrittenden] by unknown malefactors. 
The said East-borough buried her without view of the coroner, etc. 
William Chaumpeneys, accused of the said death, puts himself on the 
country, and offers 20*. to the King that the inquest shall be taken 
together with the two nearest hundreds. It is received by certain 
pledges. And the twelve jurors of this hundred, with those of Ru- 
velindene and Selfbrithesdene, and the four nearest villa, say upon 
their oath that he is not guilty. 
Wine sold contrary to the assize. 

The assize of bread and ale of the Archbishop's tenants is now held 
without the King's hundred, but until three years ago the King's bailiff 
used to bring those pleas into the Hundred [Court] of the King. 

Harden, like Tenterden and Cranbrook, is omitted in 
Domesday, as we have seen. We now find it separated VoLl.,p. 227. 
from Middleton [Milton] , and forming a distinct hundred. 
Yet notwithstanding this, nil the attempts of the inhabit- 
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ants to separate the manor from Middleton, on the 
ground of their distance from each other, failed. 



"The Hundred op Merdenne. 

" Lenota de Merdenne was drowned in a certain ditch in the borough 
of BaggeshulL The first discoverer comes, and is not suspected, 

Judgment : misfortune. And because Lenota was 

buried without view of the coroner, therefore the borough of Baggeshull 
in mercy. 

" Concerning those who have withdrawn suits, etc., they say that the 
men of the Prior of Holy Trinity, Canterbury, of Chilindene, Woud- 
hese, Wycheherst, Folkeneserth, Pikindone, and of Hecham, were wont 
to do suit at the hundred [court] for two lawedayes per annum ; and they 
withdrew themselves after the war was commenced, etc. Therefore the 
sheriff is commanded to distrain them, etc., unless the Prior can show 
his warrant.* 1 

We learn from this entry how distracted the state of the 
country must have become during the reigns of King 
John and his son Henry. The hundred of Marden was 
held by the Sovereign, and his tenants in capite had failed 
to do suit at their Sovereign's court. We shall find many 
similar returns in the Hundred Boll of the next reign. 

" Martin Fitz "William struck Gunildar, wife of Robert the turner, with 
a certain club on the head, so that on the morrow she died. And Martin 
immediately fled, and put himself into the church of Maydenestan, and ab- 
jured the realm before the coroner. His chattels, 15(2. , for which the same 
sheriff is responsible. And he was in the borough of Allan de Bovesdene, 
of Fatindene [Frittenden?] ; therefore in mercy. Four neighbours come, 
and are not suspected. And the vill of Merdenne buried her without view 
of the coroner; therefore in mercy. And the twelve jurors made no 
mention in their roll concerning the neighbours attached ; therefore in 
mercy. 

" Ralph Cobbe put himself into the church of Maydenestan, and con- 
fessed that he was a thief of many thefts, and abjured the realm before 
the coroner. His chattels, 6d. . . . 

"William, son of Richard de Hamme, John, Henry, and Richard, 
brothers of the same William, and William Le Fevre, beat and wounded 
Walter de Twysden, in the vill of Gouthurst, so that on the eighth day 
after he died thereof. . . . 

"Michael de Chedhirst, charged with stealing sheaves of wheat in 
autumn, has withdrawn himself, and is not suspected ; therefore let him 
return, if he will, but let his chattels be confiscated for his flight. . . . 

"They [the jurors] say that the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Prior 
of Canterbury, the Abbot of Boxle, and the Earl of Leicester, do not 
permit the bailiffs of the Lord King to enter into their lands to make 
summonses and distraints. Therefore to be imparled therein." 
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•• Lath or Sutton." Chap. II. 

This heading on the dorse of membrane 1, shows that a.d. 1241 
the Seven Hundreds, whose presentments are recorded on ^ t J 25 ^ 
the face of that membrane, were not under the jurisdiction 
of either of the laths in the reign of Henry HI. 



"Thy Hundred or Sumebdkne. 25 Henry III. 

"A man went from the house of William de Algaresdenne towards m. 1. 
his own home at Speldhurst, and it is said he was slain, as he has never Speldhurst. 
been seen since. Two persons, a man and a woman, were suspected, but 
as it is unknown whether he was killed or not, as no one aaw him dead, 
let them be committed to gaol, till it be inquired in Sussex upon the 
Hundred of Hertefelde, where it is said he was carried by them, and 
buried. The man arrested afterwards confessed that he was present 
when the murdered man was killed. Another man, charged with the 
murder, was committed to the custody of a " borwishalder " with all his 
borough, and escaped ; therefore they were in mercy. No Englishry, ke. 

" A murderer was outlawed * at the third county [court],' * without the 
coro ne r s ;' therefore to be judged concerning the county, and likewise 
concerning the coroners, because they were not present at the county 
[court] to execute their office. 

" A man's son was run over by a dung cart. 

" Concerning encroachments, they say that the bailiffs of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of Otteforde, hold three lawdays yearly, whereas Otford. 
the sheriff holds but two ; and that they did this after the King's pro- 
hibition. Therefore to be imparled." 

44 Hawisia, daughter of Walter, was found crushed in a certain marl- 
pit in the vill of Ferndene, so that on the morrow she died. Judgment : 
misfortune. And the vill of Ferndene buried her without view of the 
coroner, by Giles the bailiff ; therefore in mercy. 

" Alice, the daughter of Sibilla, was found crushed under a branch of 
a certain ash tree in the vill of Ferndene. Judgment : misfortune. Price 
of the branch, 1(2., for which the sheriff is answerable. And the twelve 
jurors concealed the price of the branch in the roll ; therefore in mercy. 

"Gregory Fitz Abel struck Thomas Scut with a certain knife in the 
belly in Ferndenne, so that he immediately died. . . . Part of hit 
chattels in the Archbishop's fee, part in the Earl of Gloucester's fee. No 
Englishry; therefore the murder upon the Hundred; and the vill of 
Ferndene made no suit, but buried him without view of the coroner ; 
therefore in mercy. And the twelve jurors concealed the chattels in their 
roll, in part ; therefore in mercy. 

" William, son of William de Berkfold, and Matilda, his sister, chil- 
dren of three years, were found burnt in the house of their father in 
Cransted. Judgment : misfortune. And the vill of Cransted buried the 
aforesaid dead without view of the coroner ; therefore in mercy. 

" The jurors present that the men of the borough of Hildene, which Hilden. 
belongs to the Earl of Gloucester, and is within this Hundred, were 
always wont to do suit at this Hundred, and to answer with the other 
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boroughs at the sheriffs tourn, and before the Justices with the Hun- 
dreds ; and Hubert de Burgh withdrew the suit and the same borough 
from this Hundred to the Lowy of Tunebrige, when he had the custody 
of the land and heir of the Earl of Gloucester : and they have never since 
done suit at this Hundred ; therefore to be imparled therein. 

"They say also that the bailiffs of the aforesaid Earl have withdrawn 
the suit of the borough of the men of Derkingehole to the Lowy of 
Tunebrige, which [borough] was always wont to do suit at this Hundred 
until the feast of St. Michael in 38th King Henry (1254) ; therefore 
to be imparled therein. 

"Concerning defaults, they say that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Earl of Gloucester did not appear on the first day ; therefore in 
mercy. And the twelve jurors concealed those defaults ; therefore in 
mercy." 

"The Hundred of Westerham. 

" From the hundred, as its fine before judgment for murder, excepting 
liberties, 40*. 

" Thomas le Sauner fell upon certain shears [cysuras] in Edelmesbridge 
[Ponti Edelmi], so that he died. . . . And the shears were commit- 
ted to John, son of Hamon, Borghalder of Edelmesbridge, and to his 
borough, that they should have them before the justices. 

"Matilda, who was the wife of John Drawefen, acknowledged that 
she killed Aldiva de Westerham, and for this she was hanged, and her 
two sons with her. She had no chattels, but she had a certain house, 
whereof the year and waste, 4*., for which J., the sheriff, is answerable." 

Seven men, accused of "misdoing in parks " [poaching], are acquitted. 

" Ralph le Carbon er struck Richard le Rede with a certain axe on the 
head, in the town of Eltham. . . And the vill of Pontis Edulmi [Eden- 
bridge] buried the aforesaid dead man without view of the coroner ; there- 
fore in mercy 

"Elena, the wife of William de Glepfeld, was crushed in a certain 
marl-pit by misfortune in Glepfeld. . . . The jury concealed the 
Englishry ; therefore in mercy. . . . 

" Hawisia, daughter of Hawysia, was found burnt in her mother's house, 
with the aforesaid house, in the vill of Westeram-stede. Hawysia, the 
first discoverer, and four neighbours come, and are not suspected. Judg- 
ment : misfortune. And the vill of Westeram buried the aforesaid dead 
person without view of the coroner, by Giles the bailiff; therefore in 
mercy. 

"Martin le Font, of Redryde, struck Henry the baker, of Bradested, 
with a certain knife, so that he died immediately. And the aforesaid 
Martin immediately fled, and is suspected. Therefore let him be ban- 
ished and outlawed. Nothing is known touching his chattels or his 
borough, because [he is] of the hundred of Cotteshethe. The first dis- 
coverer and four neighbours come, and are not suspected. No Englishry ; 
therefore the murder upon the hundred. And the vill of Bradested 
buried the aforesaid dead man without view of the coroner ; therefore in 
mercy. And the vills of Hevere, Codenne, and Chidingstone came not 
to the inquest; therefore in mercy. And the jurors falsely presented 
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Englishry ; therefore in mercy. And it was testified by the hundred of Chap. II. 

Codeshethe that he had no chattels there, but was in the borough of ~~ 

Godwyn de la Legh, in Sevenhak [Sevenoaks] ; therefore in mercy. a. D. 1241 

"A certain horse kicked John the Carter in his chest, so that he im- ^^ 1255. 

mediately died thereof. The first finder and four neighbours come, and Sevenoaks. 
are not suspected. Judgment : misfortune. Price of the horse, half a 



41 The jurors present that the borough of Uplande in Bradested, which Bradsted. 
is the third part of the hundred of Westeram, was wont to answer at 
the sheriff's turn for the third part of that hundred, and now that aid is 
withdrawn ; so that the vills of Westeram and Pontis Edulmi [Eden- 
bridge] now wholly render aid to the sheriff. . . . Therefore to be 
imparled therein. 

"The same say that the tenants of William de Say, of Chiltenherst 
and Thorndene and Oleslecre [or Clesletre], who dwell within the 
precinct of the hundred of Westeram, used to be in the borough of 
Westeram, and with the same borough were wont to make answer for all 
things, and to take part with it, before the Justices ; and they have with- 
drawn themselves since the last iter of William of York and his associ- 
ates, justices in eyre. Therefore to be imparled. 

"They say also that the tenants of R., earl of Gloucester, of Berk- 
lindenne and Lindhirst, who dwell within the precinct of the same hun- 
dred of Westeram, were wont to be in the borough of Westeram. 

" Concerning wines sold, they say that Richard de Bedington sells wine 
contrary to the assise in Ponte Edulmi ; therefore in mercy. 

"Concerning defaults, they say that R., earl of Gloucester, did not 
appear on the first day before the Justices ; therefore in mercy. 

"The jurors present that William Atenmerke and Adam Dypres [of 
Ipres], formerly beadles of that hundred, made ales and gathered sheaves 
of corn in the autumn, extorting money from their inferiors and followers 
of the hundred, etc. ; therefore in mercy.*' 



in 



The Township [Villata] op Bradested. 25 Henry III. 

" From the same town, for a fine before judgment, except [from] the m. 2. 
drapers and vintners, ten shillings. 

" Albreda, daughter of Peter Edwy, fell into a certain basin-full of hot 
water, so that she died. . . . The basin was worth nothing, because 
it was of earth. 

" Concerning wines, they say that John dc Frivill sold wines contrary 39 Henry III 
to the assize at Bradested. m. 37. 

"Concerning malefactors in parks and in preserves \yivar.\ they say Bradsted. 
that Robert le Venur [i. e., the hunter], John Bode, and Stephen, servant 
of Robert de Sotingdone, are suspected touching the preserve [vivar.] and 
park of the Earl of Gloucester in Bradestede.* And it is witnessed that 
the Earl of Gloucester sues against them by appeal And the twelve 
jurors concealed this appeal in their Roll ; therefore in mercy. M 



* This shows the extent of the forest and pres2rves of the Earls of 
Gloucester at this time. 
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"Schireman de Sundris [Sundridge] killed Robert le Cuner and fled. 
Therefore let him be banished. And he was in the borough of Adam de 
Sundris, in Sundris; therefore in mercy. And because the township 
[villata] of Sundrisae* did not make suit after him, therefore in mercy. 
His chattels, 2s. and lOd. And it is witnessed that Emma, who was 
the wife of Richard le Cuner, held the aforesaid Robert while the afore- 
said Sireman killed him, and fled. Therefore let her be banished. 
Emma's ohattels, 7«. Id, for whioh J., the sheriff, is answerable." 

"The Vill of Chiveninge [Chevening] and three others did not 
come to a certain inquest ; therefore in mercy. 

"The bones of a woman were found in the wood of Kemesinge. The 
forester and another were ' attached/ but not suspected. 

"A man in digging marl was crushed in the marlery of Kemesinge. 
Judgment : misfortune, but murder upon Kemessinge, because it does 
not participate with the hundred. 

"James, the clerk of Sunderesse, killed Oodermia de Sunderesse, in 
the same vilL And James has died, who never heretofore in his lifetime 
was indicted for that death. The first finder and four neighbours come, 
and are not suspected ; and the township of Sunderesse buried the afore- 
said dead woman without view of the coroner ; therefore in mercy. 

"Geoffrey, son of Felix of Sevenhak [Sevenoaks], struck John his 
brother with a certain candlestick on the head, in the house of his father 
at Sewenhak, so that he died immediately ; and Geoffrey immediately 
fled." [Then follow the usual proceedings]. The township buried the 
dead person without view of the coroner, etc Isabella, sister of the two 
brothers, was attached, "because she was in the same house ;" she puts 
herself upon the country, and is acquitted. 

" Concerning minors, they say that John de Chiveninge holds an entire 
Knight's fee,f and is of full age, and not yet a knight. Therefore in 
mercy. 

" Unknown malefactors broke into the house of Cecily Attecumbe, in 
the vill of Cheveninge, and killed the same Cecily and Solomon her son, 
and carried away the goods there found." 

A similar case at Otteford. 

One man who killed another with a club was in the borough of 'William 
Erwicke, in Sunderheshe. And the township of Chyvelinge did not take 
him. 

" The Hundred of Wroth am (in the Lath of Aylesford). 

From John de Andeham for his fine, because he took the horse of his 
father without his licence, five marks, by the pledge of two persons. 

Ralph Skogan and two women are charged with the murder of a cer- 
tain man, and Ralph and one of the women are found guilty ; but as she 
is pregnant, she is to be imprisoned till she has brought forth. 

* " Ar." is written above this name, signifying that the township be* 
longed to the Archbishop, 
f Of Knight's fees I propose to speak hereafter. 
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" William, ion of Andrew, stole chattel* to the value of three shilling*, Chap. II. 
in the town of Sehire, and was taken and imprisoned at Wrotham, in ~"-~" 

the prison of the Bishop of Worcester. And he escaped therefrom to ^^'Jf^ 
the church of Wrotham, and confessed the larceny, and abjured the ^^ 1256. 
realm. Therefore to judgment concerning the escape. He was not in a Wrotham. 
borough, because he was a foreigner [a Norman?]; and he had no 
chattels." 

A man who killed another with a knife was imprisoned in the Arch- 30 Henry TTT t 
bishop's gaol at Maydenestane, and escaped. m* 40. 

There is an account of an affray at Hightham [Ightham] between oer- 
tain thieves who had broken into a house, and " John Tassell and several 
others of Hightham who kept the night watches in the same town." T flhth^tp , 

John Purse, chaplain of Meulinges, killed Stephen Norman with a oer- *f*in«g 
tain axe in Siburne [Shipborne]. Letters patent of the Bishop of Ro- Shipborne. 
Chester were delivered to the justices, claiming him as a clerk. His 
chattels and lay fee were taken into the King's hand, but he afterwards 
made a fine to have again his lay fee. 

The Earl of Gloucester has withdrawn the township of Shybborne lb. 
[Shipbourne] (which always used to come twice a year to the Sheriff's 
turn, and also to the county), to his Lowy of Tonebrigge, since the last 
iter of the Justices. 

"The Halt Hundred of Bebvefbud [Babntisld] comes by six. plea Roll. 
[This is in the Lath of Eylef ord], 25 Henry IH. 

They say nothing, and are fined one mark. m* 4. 

"John de Hope was found crushed in the marl-pit of Guhurst [Goud- 39 h. III. 
hurst]. The first discoverer and four neighbours come, and are not m. 39. 
suspected, nor anyone else. No Englishry. Judgment: murder upon 
the Hundred. And the vill of Guhurst buried the aforesaid dead man Goudhurst. 
without view of the coroner, by Benjamin de Guhurst ; therefore in 
mercy. 

" Adam Overstrod struck Walter de Lacy with a certain knife in the 
belly, so that he immediately died. And Adam being taken for the same 
murder, and imprisoned, came and acknowledged that he killed the 
aforesaid Walter, but he says that [he did so] in self-defence. And the 
jurors, being examined upon this, say that the aforesaid Walter struck 
the aforesaid Adam with a certain club, and maltreated him ; and the 
aforesaid Adam resisted the same Walter, and drew out his knife, and 
struck him in the belly, so that he immediately died thereof. Therefore, 
&c His chattels, 5s. lOtL, for which the same sheriff is responsible. 

The next entry contains the record of an affray which, 
though it occurred in the thirteenth century, strongly 
resembles attacks on a roadside public house by our 
modern "navvies" when beer is withheld. 

"John Le Fevre, [or 'the smith,'] and Peter Le Fevre, Walter 
Scozfray, and William Burgeys beat Riolf de CumbweU and Edild, his 
wife, being pregnant, so that owing to that beating the aforesaid Edilda 
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gave birth to two infants, abortive, and wounded within the womb of 
their mother. And John and the rest were taken and imprisoned, and 
by the writ of the Lord King delivered and handed over by the bailiff 
until the coming of the Justices. And Solomon de Sandhurst .... 
[and ten others] became bail for John Le Fevre ; and John of the Church 

. . . . [and nine others] became bail for Peter Le Fevre ; and 
Gregory de Stonelagherigge [and eleven others] .... became bail 
for the aforesaid Walter ; and William Cubane [and eleven others] . . 

. . became bail for the aforesaid William Burgeys ; to have them 
before the Justices ; and they had them not on the first day ; therefore 
in mercy. And afterwards they came, and defended the beating of the 
aforesaid Riolf and his wife, and the whole, &c, and for good and ill put 
themselves on the country. And the jurors of that Hundred and of 
Twyford and Brenchele say upon their oath that the aforesaid John and 
the others came from the county of Sussex to the house of the aforesaid 
Riolf and his wife, and demanded ale from them for money, who denied 
there was any ale for sale in their house. And they immediately after* 
wards broke a certain window of the same house, and entering they 
took ale at their pleasure. And the aforesaid Riolf went to them, and 
demanded why they thus broke into his house, and took his ale against 
his will. And they immediately rushed upon him, and beat him, so that 
he languished therefrom for a long time. And upon this came the wife 
of the aforesaid Riolf, shrieking, and attempted to succour her husband. 
The aforesaid John and the others, rushing upon her, beat her.[so] that 
she languished for a long time, and afterwards she gave birth to two 
inf ants before her time of bearing by ten weeks ; but after their birth 
they lived for eight days, so that they were baptized. But they [the 
jurors] say precisely that, by the blows whioh the aforesaid William 
Burgeys gave to the aforesaid woman with a certain mace, she brought 
forth her children, before her time of bearing, maimed, and whereof they 
died. Therefore the aforesaid William, etc. Let inquiry be made as to his 
chattels in co. Sussex ; and let the aforesaid John and the others be kept 
in custody. Afterwards the aforesaid John Le Fevre, Peter Le Fevre, 
and Walter Scozfray came and offered ten marks to the Lord King to 
have a good inquisition, and they are received, by the pledge of William 

de Elardenne [and twelve others] And the twelve jurors of 

the Hundred of Maydene-Wechestane, together with the aforesaid Hun- 
dreds, say upon their oath that they are not guilty of the death of the 
aforesaid infants, nor of any other misdeed. Therefore they are acquitted 
therefrom. 

" Concerning those who have withdrawn the suit of the Hundred [court], 
etc., they [the jurors] say that the men of the Abbot of Boxle, who were 
always wont to do suit at the two lagedaghes [law days], do not now do 
suit. Therefore to be imparled [loquend'] therein. And upon this comes 
the Abbot by his attorney, and produces a charter of the present Lord 
King, which testifies that the aforesaid Abbot and his monks of Boxele 
and their men are to be quit from all gelds, danegelds, hidages, soutages, 
shires, laths, hundreds, and county courts (?), and from all occasions 
which pertain to us [the King], etc. 
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Only one half hundred of Waehlingstone occurs on this Chap. II. 
Roll. There are two on the Roll of 89 Henry HI., one a.d. 1241 
of them heing included among the Pleas of the Lowy of *° r 
Tunbridge. "* ^ 

"The Half Hundred of Wecchklebtan comet by six. 25 Henry IIL, 

"John Clobbe, charged with larceny of sheep and with burglary [bur- m. 4. 
gatura] of houses, and William Potyn and Wnlatan de Schireburne 
charged with the same, come and defend the whole, and put themselves 
[upon the country]. And the jurors say that they are not guilty ; there* 
fore they [are] quit therefrom." 

"Richard, son of Roger le Coliere was found drowned in a certain 39 Henry III., 
ditch in Pepindebire [Pembury]. ... No Englishry. Sentence : m. 40. 
murder upon the hundred. And he was buried by the view of Robert Pembury. 
de Barbling, the coroner ; and forasmuch as he was coroner of that Lath, 
and came not to view other dead [persons], therefore to judgment con- 
cerning him. 

The Britons had hand-mills for grinding. The Romans Brayley'a 
introduced water-mills, each town or encampment having votY' 
one with a bake-house, and the sites of water-mills form appendix 25. 
some of the most ancient boundaries that we meet with. 
It is supposed that Windmills were not used in England 
until after the Conquest. The Rev. Mr. Manning, in his 
History of Surrey, Vol. II., p. 581, says, that the earliest 
mention of them that he had met with in England is in 
the reign of Richard I. The Norman lords introduced a 
system of monopoly, and compelled their tenants to grind 
their corn at their lord's mill as a part of the feudal 
system. 

" Isabella, daughter of Cecily de Speldhirst, fell into a certain trough Speldhurst. 
(gutera) full of water of a certain water-mill in the viU of Speldhirst, so 
that she was immediately drowned. . . . Judgment : misfortune. 
Price of the trough, 3*. . . . And the vill of Speldhirst buried the 
aforesaid dead without view of the coroner; therefore in mercy. And 
the twelve jurors concealed tho fall in their roll ; . . . therefore in 
mercy." 

" Joan, daughter of Geoffrey de Pepingebire, was found crushed in a Pembury. 
marl-pit. . . . 

" Thomas, son of Mabel de Londingdenne, was sitting near a fire on 
which was placed an earthen pot with boiling water, and a pig came by 
and overturned the pot, by which the water fell upon the aforesaid 
Thomas, and he was so scalded that he died within three days. Nobody 
is suspected thereof. Judgment: misfortune. Price of the pig, 6c/., for 
which the sheriff is responsible." 

VOL. n, E 
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"Concerning serjeanties, they say that Fulk Peyforer holds the 
manor of Westpecham of the Lord the King hy the serjeanty of keeping 
one hawk at the cost of the Lord the King from the feast of St. Miohael to 
the Purification of the Blessed Mary." 

" Concerning churches, they say that the church of West Pecham is of 
the gift of the Lord King, and Simon the chaplain now holds it of the 
gift of the Lord King ; and it is worth fifteen marks a year." 

The manor of Pecham is held "by the serjeantcy of keeping and 
changing one of the King's goshawks." 

Serjeanty was a service that could not be due to any 
Lord but the King only. In the reign of Charles II. all 
these tenures were turned into socage, except the honorary 
services of grand Serjeants. 



Wat9ringmiry. 
Hun ton. 



Nettlested. 



A woman accused four other women of coming to her house by night 
and burning her brewery [braeinam]. She offers to prove it, "as a 
woman against women." Tho others plead that " no woman can appeal 
any one except for the death of her husband killed in her arms, and for 
felony done to her own body" [meaning that no woman who had a 
husband could plead independently of him], so this plea was allowed, and 
the appellant committed to gaol for a false appeal. The matter was, 
however, inquired into for the observance of the King's peace, and it was 
found that the defendants were not guilty. 

« 

"The Hundred op Twyferde. 

A man was found dead under an oak tree in Aldinge [Yalding]. No 
Englishry. Judgment : murder upon the hundred. 

Another was found drowned in a marl-pit in Aldinges [Yalding]. 

Two men were mowing together in a meadow in Aldinge, and leaving 
their scythes began to wrestle. One threw the other, and his knife, 
piercing through its sheath, entered into the other's thigh, and wounded 
him mortally. Tho culprit fled and was outlawed. The vill of Netlested 
and three others did not come to the inquest ; therefore in mercy. The 
man was followed with the hue as far as the county of Sussex. He fled 
to the Rye in the same county, and put himself into the church of that 
town, but what became of him is not known ; therefore to be inquired 
concerning him in the county of Sussex. 

Daniel and Lambert, men of Philip le Kacherel, were accused of 
gathering sheaves in autumn by force from those who do suit to their hun- 
dreds [hundr. sua]. They are acquitted, having been indicted through 
the hatred and by the abetting of Bartholomew de Woderingebire [Water- 
ingbury]. 

A man took sanctuary in the church of Huntingeton [Hunton], and 
there confessed several larcenies, and abjured the realm, etc. 

Certain persons were indicted for burglaries, larcenies, etc. One of 
them " had no chattels, and was in no borough, but was of the manupast 
[*. e. t domestic] of Walter de Wahulle, in Nettlestede." 
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Bartholomew de Wateringebyre is accused of having received his Chap. II. 
brother, who had killed a certain man. He puts himself upon the ~7~ 

country, and offers the King five marks to have a good inquisition of the ^^a^. 
knights and nearest hundreds ; they are received by certain pledges. The j^ D 1235. 
twelve jurors of the hundreds of Larkefeude, Brenchele, and Wrotham, Wateringbury. 
and the four nearest villa, together with William de Oteringedene, Peter 
de Ocham, Reginald de Cornhulle, and Henry Malemeyns [the knights],* 
say that he is not guilty. 

"Thk Hukdred of Brenchesle. 25 Henry III.. 

A man was crushed in a marl-pit in Brenchesle. ?• **• , . 

A man drowned himself in a certain pooL Judgment : felo de se. His y * 

chattels, 14*., for which the sheriff is answerable. He had two houses, 
whereof the year and waste, one mark. 

Lindregge and Puneherst in the borough of Lamberherst, Westgun- 
ingedene in the borough of Brenchesle, and Metfelde de la Birche have 
withdrawn themselves from the suits of this hundred since the war 
began. The sheriff is to distrain them unless they can show warrant. 

" Hugh Fits Walter was found crushed in the marl-pit of Horsmun- Horsmonden. 
denne. The first discoverer and four neighbours come, and are not sus- 
pected. No Englishry ; therefore the murder upon the Hundred. And 
the vill of Horsmun denne buried him without view of the coroner; 
therefore in mercy. And Thomas Perdriz falsely presented himself a 
neighbour; therefore let him be taken into custody. He is pardoned 
because [he is] a pauper. 

" Hugh, son of Heliwysa, was found scalded by hot water in the house 
of Hclewysa, his mother, by misfortune, in the vill of Branchelec, so 
that after three days he died thereof. The first finder and four neigh- 
bours come, and are not suspected. Judgment: misfortune. And the 
town of Branchele buried him without view of the coroner ; therefore in Brenchley. 
mercy. 

" Three children of Henry Sherp were found burnt in his house, which 
was burnt by misfortune, in the vill of Lambcrhirst. The first discoverer 
and four neighbours come, and are not suspected. Judgment : misfortune. 
And the vill of Lamberhirst buried the aforesaid dead without view of Lamberhurst. 
the coroner ; therefore in mercy. 

"Richard Fitz Walter, of Lamberhurst, struck Robert de Merbire lb. 
on the head in Lamberhirst, so that within fifteen days after he died 
thereof. And the aforesaid Richard lied into the county of Sussex, and 
is suspected of that death. Therefore let him be banished and outlawed. 
He had no chattels, nor is anything known of his borough, because [he 
was] of the county of Sussex. And the vill of Lambcrhirst made no suit 
after him ; therefore in mercy. 

"Concerning encroachments, they say that Nigel, the Chaplain of 
Lambcrhirst, has made a certain encroachment upon the King's highway jb. 
in Lamberhirst, and appropriated it to himself, erecting upon the same 
one house and a certain gateway ; and it contains in length five perches 
and in breadth one perch. Therefore let the aforesaid encroachment be 
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taken into the hand of the Lord the King ; and the aforesaid Nigel therefore 
in mercy. Afterwards the aforesaid Nigel came and made a fine, so that 
that encroachment may remain to him, for half a mark, by the pledge of 
William de Tuttesham, and that he do pay Id. per annum at the Exche- 
quer of the Lord the King for that tenement. 

" Concerning defaults, they say that the Earl of Warwick did not 
come on the first day before the Justices ; therefore in mercy. 

"Thomas de la Warre, taken for suspicion of robbery at Tonebrige, 
became approver, and appealed Adam de Fernche, who is dead, William 
Tange, and Robert Attehill of the robbery, and company of the rob- 
bers ; so that through his appeal* they were taken and imprisoned. 
And William was replevined by Jordan Raddene and his borough in 
Brenchele, and the aforesaid Robert by William Godefrey and his 
borough in Lamberhirst, to have them before the Justices ; and they had 
them not on the first day ; therefore in mercy. And afterwards they 
came, and for good and evil put themselves on the country. And the 
jurors say they are not guilty ; therefore [they are] quit therefrom. And 
it was testified that the aforesaid Thomas afterwards withdrew himself 
from his appeal, and was hanged at Tonebrige, before the Justices ap- 
pointed to deliver the gaol. And the twelve jurors concealed that 
appeal ; therefore in mercy. 

" Concerning those who have withdrawn suits, they say that Walter 
Fitz Edmund, and certain others, tenants of R. de Gray, have withdrawn 
the suit from this Hundred which they were wont to do with the 
borough of Horsmundenne, but they know not by what warrant ; there- 
fore to be imparled therein. 

" Nicholas de Blechindenne and Solomon de Ludringe, indicted for 
robbery of horses, conic and defend the larceny and the whole, and 
for good and evil put themselves on the country. And the twelve jurors 
and four townsmen, the nearest neighbours, say upon their oath that 
they are not guilty thereof, nor of any other misdeed. Therefore 
[they are] quit therefrom. 

" Concerning indicted persons, they say that Andrew of the Wood, in 
Brenchesle [now the site of the Paddock Wood Station ?] withdrew him 
self, and is suspected. Therefore let him be banished and outlawed. 
He had no chattels, and was in the borough of Jordan Kat in Brenchesle ; 
therefore in mercy." 

"The Hundred op Maydenestane. 

A man found dead in the field of Maydenestan. 

A long account of proceedings touching an assault in Boxle. 

Cloths and wines had been sold contrary to the assize in Maidenstan. 
One of the offenders was named "Nicholas le Lingedraper," i. «., the 
Linendraper. 

Five persons killed a man, and one of them took sanctuary in the 
church of Maydenestan. No reference to Linton. 

A man who killed another in Maydenestane, fled, and put himself in 

* He was bound to make good his "appeal," either by combat or by 
" the country," i. e., by trial by jury. 
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the church there, but afterwards escaped. Judgment for the escape Chap. II. 
upon the vill of Maydene[stane]. He was outlawed, etc. Another man — ~ 

was taken for that death, and imprisoned in the Archbishop's prison A * D -^ 41 
there, but escaped and put himself in the church, and confessed the j^ D 1255. 
deed. Therefore to judgment for the escape upon the Archbishop. 

John, son of Daniel the Dyer, fell from his father's horse into the 
Medway, and was drowned. Price of the horse, half a mark, etc. 

A man was pursued to the Abbey of Boxele by a certain chaplain for 
stealing a chalice in the church of Limines [Lyminge]. It was found 
upon him, having been broken in pieces. 

The following account of an affray between the bailiff of 
the king and the bailiff of the archbishop, is amusing : — 

The king's bailiff in this hundred distrained a certain person for a debt 
to the king, and the archbishop's bailiff sent several men to retake the 
distresses, or else to take the king's bailiff, who with his clerk and others 
drove the cattle distrained towards Rochester Castle, and captured the 
archbishop's men who came to re-take them, remaining for the night at 
Woteringebire. On the morrow many [men] of the archbishop's fee "Wateringbury. 
came and took away from them the distresses, and captured certain men, 
whom they led to Maydenestane and imprisoned there. The archbishop's 
bailiff also sent many men to the land of the king's bailiff, in the hun- 
dred of Brenchele, which men took his plough yoked with oxen, and 
drove it to Maydenestane, where it was detained till the latter made a 
fine with the former. Judgment is to be taken as to [whether the dis- 
tresses were levied in the archbishop's] liberty. Moreover the official of 
the archbishop "compelled" the king's bailiff by ecclesiastical censure till 
he came to [make] satisfaction, and caused him to be cudgelled round the 
church of Maidenestane for three Lord's days ; therefore to be im- Maidstone, 
parted. 

"The Hundred op Eyhobn.* 26 Henry III., 

" From the same hundred for its fine before judgment, and for murder, m. 5. 
with Ulcume, which is of the archbishop's liberties, except other liber- Uloomb. 
ties, ten marks." 

The price of a cart and two horses, which had run over a man, was 
given as a deodand by the justices to the Prior of Cumbwelle "for 
God." 

A man was killed by a bull in a certain wood in Eyloningtone. Price 39 Henry III. 
of the bull, 8*. And the towns of Hereitesham, Audingtine,+ and Freth- m. 43. 
enested [Frinsted], falsely appraised that deodand before the coroner; 
therefore in mercy. And the twelve jurors did the same in their roll ; 
therefore in mercy. 

A woman, who had killed her husband and a woman at Bradeghate, 



* Called "Haythorne" on the next Roll. 

t This must have been Aldington, now in Thurnham. It once formed 
a separate ecclesiastical district, and possessed a church, at the time of 
the Norman Conquest. 
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fled to Lenham, and was taken and imprisoned in the prison of the Abbot 
of St. Augustine. 

Two men and a woman of Ullcumbe and Te nt warden ne killed a man 
in Estsutton [East Sutton]. No Englishry, etc. 

A woman was scalded to death by hot water in Buctone [Bough ton]. 
Two men falsely presented themselves as neighbours, and made a fine for 
10*. Two others, being neighbours, did not appear. 

Ralph de St. Leger has newly erected a market and warren in his 
manor of Ullcumbe ; the jurors know not by what warrant. 

Account of an encroachment on the king's highway in Shelve,* its 
course having been diverted, and money levied from passengers. 

It is to be noted that all these Hundreds belonged to 
one lath or another, but the "Seven Hundreds" (which 
follow the Hundred of Haythorne on this second Roll) have 
a separate heading, thus showing that they were not inclu- 
ded in any Lath in the reign of Henry IH. As on the 
first Roll, the township of Newenden occurs among the 
Seven Hundreds, but the Hundred of Harden does not. 
This last is included in the Lath of St. Augustine. 

44 The Hundred of Langebrigge [Longbridge]. 

A man who was a tenant in the Hundred of Chert, killed another. 
Therefore let it be more fully inquired there concerning his borough and 
chattels. 

The borough of Kinges-Snade [Kingsnorth] buried a man who had been 
crushed by a cart, without view of the coroner ; therefore in mercy. 

44 The three daughters of William de Essetesfold [Ashford] are in the 
custody of Bertram de Cryoille for the Lord the King ; and their land is 
worth yearly 24f." 

Roger the Mercer, of Langebrugge, was suspected of larceny, and 
withdrew himself. He was in the borough of Kingesnade, and had two 
houses, 44 whereof the year and waste, 20*." 

William, son of William de Wynchelesc, was found dead in the bo- 
rough of Essedeford [Ashford]. No one suspected. The borough buried 
him without view of the coroner, etc. 

An unknown man was killed in the borough of Gingessnode [Kings- 
north]. No Englishry, etc. Two men and a woman were taken for the 
same deed, and hanged at Maydenestane. 

A man killed another with a club, and fled to the church of Meresham. 
He was not in a borough, being a clerk. The vill of Chileham did not 
come to the inquest ; therefore in mercy. 

44 The jurors present that the Abbot of Battle has diverted the King's 
highway, which was through the middle of his wood of Kinges-Snode 
[Kingsnorth], and by which the men of the country used to pass, closing 



•Shelve is on the present main road between Charing and Lenham, 
which shows that there has not been much alteration in its course. 
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the whole of that wood ; so that the passengers by that diversion are Chap. II. 

disturbed in journeying by one quarentene [forty perches]. But they say ~~~~ 

that that road is sufficiently convenient for passengers. Therefore to be A * D ' t I 

imparled. " ^^ 1255. 

"The Hundred of Chert (in the Lath op Schirewtnohope). 25 Henry III., 

A man, who was in the borough of Walter Attebroke, in Rothelawe, m. 5. 
killed another man. He had a house and twelve acres, "whereof the 
year and waste, 4*." 

" Moses, the miller of Hatfeld [Hothfield] was struck to death by the Hothfield. 
wheel of a certain milL .... Price of the wheel, 12c/.,* 1 etc. 

" The jurors present that the Prior of Holy Trinity has erected a cer- 
tain gallows in Chert, where no gallows was ever before erected. And 
because it was afterwards presented by the same jurors that a gallows rj«ii OWi a £ 
was formerly erected there, but that no one was ever hanged there, ex- Great Chart* 
eept now three years ago, when certain thieves were taken with the 
larceny and there hanged ; therefore the jurors are in mercy for a false 
presentment. " 

m Two men killed another man in Bartlesdenc, and fled to the church of 39 Henry III. 
Wodechirche. No Englishry ; therefore the murder upon the hundred, m. 48. 
The township of Beatrichesdene [Bethersden] did not take them ; there- Woodchurch. 
fore in mercy. The borough of Shrimplingdene, with the township of Bethersden. 
Batlesdene buried the dead man without view of the coroner ; therefore 
in mercy. 

Two men were taken for the murder of a man in the Hundred of Lango- 
brigge, and hanged before the justices for gaol delivery. 

" The Hundred of Midiltone. 

" Concerning those who have withdrawn suits, they say that the Hun- 25 Henry III. 

dred of Merdene used to do suit to the hundred of Midiltone, and with- m 5 ana 6. 

drew itself after the war began, etc. Therefore let it be distrained to do Maiden, 
suit, etc., unless it can show warrant, etc/' 

"The Hundred of Calehulle. 

" The jurors say that a certain woman, Is[abella],* was lodged at the 25 Henry HI., 
house of William le Whyto, in Swerdenne [Smardcn], and malefactors m - 6. 
came by night to the house of the same William and [entered the same] Smarden. 
house, and bound the same Isabella, and carried away her clothes (pan- 
not). And hearing this, the aforesaid Nicholas [de Rumdene], who was Rumden. 
[borjhueshalder of that vill, came and took the same Isabella, beoause 
she would not raise the hue, and imprisoned her [in] his house." As she 
was a tenant of the Prior of Holy Trinity, Canterbury, certain persons 
came and claimed her, and because they could not have her by plevin, 
they came with many others and broke into the house of the said Nicho- 
las and carried her away by force. . . . 

"William Bemykel cited Ralph de Watevill, Clement his servant, and 
Roger de Watevill, touching the peace of the Lord the King, and wounds, WestxrelL 

* The Roll is mutilated. 
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etc. And William does not now come ; therefore he and his pledges for 
the prosecution [are] in mercy ; to wit, Simon de Lecchindenne and William 
de Grenewaye. And Ralph was not attached, because [he is] a clerk, 
and parson of the church of Pluckele ; nor the others, because they were 
his men, and tenants upon the land of the church aforenamed." 

A man cited the " borweshalder" of Hallingehurst and another for 
imprisoning him in the vill of Smercndene. The jurors found that he 
was arrested because a hue had been raised upon him, and was only de- 
tained in a certain person's house till he found a pledge for his appear- 
ance, if required. 

The Lowy op Tunbridge. 

Before we insert a translation from the Plea Bolls 
of the Tunbridge presentments, we will notice here the 
Close Boll at the beginning of this reign, containing a 
mandate to the Justices in Eyre to go to Tunbridge and 
see that justice was done within the liberties of the Lowy ; 
also a mandate, seven years later, for the removal to the 
gaol of Newgate of certain Jews who had been appre- 
hended at Tunbridge for larceny ; thus showing that New- 
gate was a prison as early as the thirteenth century.* 

It would appear that the Liberty of the Lowy, the Vill, 
and the Borough of Tunbridge formed separate and dis- 
tinct jurisdictions at this time. 

"The King [by the grace, etc.], to the venerable father in Christ B., 
by the same grace Bishop of Rochester, and his associates, justices in 
Eyre in cos. Kent and Sussex, greeting. We command that you all or 
certain of you do go to the Lowy (bantcga) of the liberty of Tune- 
bruge, in like manner as the Justices in Eyre used to go there in the 
times of our predecessors and of the predecessors of G. Earl of Clare, 
in order to see that the same Earl do have his liberties which he ought 
and is wont to have in the Eyre of Justices, and that the pleas of our 
Crown which faU to us be justly conducted in the same liberty. Wit- 
ness, H. de Burgh, Justiciary, at Westminster, the 17th day of July w 
[1219]. 

"The King to the Sheriff of Kent, greeting. We command thee to 
cause to come to us to London, in safety, Deulecresse and his fellow 
Jews of Tonebrige, who have been taken and detained in the prison of 
O. de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, at Tonebrige, for the 
larceny with which they are charged ; and the expenses etc., etc. Wit- 
ness the King, at Westminster, the 4th day of May, in the 10th year 
[1226], etc. 

* Stow says Newgate was a prison for felons and trespassers in the 
reign of King John. Henry III., in the third year of his reign, wrote to 
the Sheriffs of London commanding them to repair it. 
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"And the bailiff of O. de Clare of Tonebrige is commanded to de- Chap. II. 
liver the aforesaid Deulecresse and his fellow, Jews of Tonebrige, to the ~~~~ 

sheriff of Kent, to be brought to London, as is aforesaid. Witness as ^.D.^1341 

above." A.D. 1255. 

" The Township [villata] op Tunebrige comes by twelve. 

"From the township [villata] of Tunebrige, for a fine before judgment 
with a certain vintner, 40*." 

A certain foreigner [Norman] and madman was found drowned in 
Medeweye. The first discoverer comes and is not suspected. Judgment : 
misfortune. 

Alan de Legh was taken for larceny, to wit, of ship-nails. 

One Richard Gemund was hanged for larceny committed at Tune- 
brige. His chattels, 32tf., for which J., the sheriff is answerable ; these 
chattels were afterwards claimed by Walter Bladeloo, who sued for them, 
and they were delivered to him. 

Ralph the Foreigner was taken with stolen cloths, and imprisoned in 
the house of one Otewy, then bailiff of Tunebrige; and thence he es- 
caped to the church of Tunebrige, and abjured the realm, and there- 
fore to judgment for the escape. He had no chattels. 

Alan de Legh, Alexander the Hunter, and Codman Hert, accused of 
misdoing in parks [poaching], come and defend, and place themselves Poaching, 
on the country. And the jurors say that they are not guilty ; therefore 
quit therefrom. 

A certain clerk, a foreigner, was found killed in the forest of Tune- The Forest of 
brige ; and Dionysius, servant of the Lord King, appears and says that Tunbndge. 
when he came to view him, the bailiffs of Richard de Clare would not 
permit him. And upon this comes Baldwin the Convert,* bailiff of the 
aforesaid Richard, and says that no servant of the Lord the King or 
coroner was ever wont to enter into the forest of Tunebrige for any case 
of misfortune, nor any one on the King's behalf, except only the bailiff 
of Tunebrige and the forester. And therefore to be imparled." 

There is no heading similar to the following on the Roll 
of 25 Henry III., but the Villata of Tunbridge appears by 
jury with the rest of the Hundreds, apparently at Can- 
terbury. Here the Crown pleas are held in the Earl of 
Gloucester's court at Tunbridge, including those of the 
half Hundred of Watchlingstone and the borough of Tun- 
bridge. The former appears " by twelve" not " by six." 

11 Pleas of the Crown of the Lowy of Tonebrigge at 

tonebrigge. 

"These were the stewards since the last iter: to wit, Geoffrey de 39 Henry III., 
m. 68. 



* This term "conversus" was usually applied to converted Jews, a 
house for whom was established by Henry III. in Chancery Lane, where 
the Public Record Office now stands. 
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Rokeburn, Robert de HertweU, and Walter de Aldwite, who is now 
steward. 

" These are the coroners in this Lowy since the last iter : Simon de 
Bnridene, who died, and John de Cortone, who now answers. 

" The whole liberty of this Lowy records that Englishry is presented 
in this Lowy by one [person] on the part of the father, and another on 
the part of the mother. 

"The Half-Hundred of Wechelestan. 

" Richard Wynter, charged with the death of a certain Jul[ia], daugh- 
ter of Goda, who was found killed in the field of Halebeche, in the 
Hundred of Faveresham, and imprisoned in the prison of this Lowy, 
comes and defends the death 

" Roger de Shoford, John his son, and Eleanor wife of the aforesaid 
Roger, taken for the death of Richard de la Chapel and the reception of 
thieves, come. And John says that he is a clerk, and cannot answer 
here. And thereupon comes Walkelin, official of the Bishop of Rochester, 
and claims him as a clerk. But that it may be known how he is delivered 
to him, let the truth of the matter be inquired of by the country. And 
the Jurors of the Hundred of Larkcfende, Mallinge, and Twyforde say 
that he is guilty. Therefore let him be delivered to him for such." . . 
Roger was also found guilty 

In the preceding and other cases referred to in this 
chapter, it will be seen that the benefit of clergy was 
prayed, in order that the offender might be delivered to 
his ordinary by the secular judge, to purge him of the 
offence with which he was charged. In Kent we find the 
hundred was divided into boroughs and townships, over 
which the headborough, since called the borsholder, pre- 
sided. It was part of his duty to require pledges for 
the appearance of every offender, or the hundred became 
responsible; but the clergy, as in the case of Mersham 
under the Hundred of Longbridge, and Westwell under 
the hundred of Calehill, were not deemed to be in any 
hundred, and whatever heinous offences they might com- 
mit, no responsibility attached to the hundred. 

"The Borough [Burgus] of Tonebrigge comes by twelve. 
" Geoffrey the MiUer was taken in this borough [burgo] with certain 
stolen linen cloths, by the suit of a certain Nicholas Cok ; and in the 
Court of the, Earl of Gloucester in this borough he caUed therein to 
warrant a certain John AVranek, that the same John had delivered to 
him the aforesaid linen cloths. So that there was a duel [a wager of 
battel] between them, and the aforesaid Geoffrey was overcome in that 
duel, and hanged. His chattels, 18c/., for which the aforesaid steward 
[of the Earl] shall answer." 
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A similar duel [wagtr of battel] concerning oxen stolen in Sussex. Chap. IL 

The trial by combat, or wager of battel, was, according jld. 1241 
to Blackstone, introduced into England, among other A#Dt ^l56. 
Norman customs,, by the Conqueror, and was used only in 
a court of chivalry or in appeals of felony, as in the pre- 
ceding cases, or in civil proceedings affecting the right to 
real property. 

A woman appealed a man in the Court of the Lowy, for rape, and 
then refused to prosecute him. As they had come to an agreement 
together, they were both committed to gaol, being paupers. 

"Richard Le Frelande was taken for suspicion of larceny before the 
iter of H. of Bath and his associates, Justices last* Itinerant in this 
county, and imprisoned in the county prison in this borough, and 
escaped therefrom. And it is witnessed that a certain Hugh La Wete 
sent him a certain loaf, in which was a certain file, to deliver him from 
that prison." .... Richard returned after a long while, and sold 
his chattels and houses which he had in this vilL Hugh's chattels to be 
confiscated for his flight, and as this vill received him after his trespass, 
it is in mercy. 

We have hitherto described the course pursued in the 
administration of justice in the Weald of Kent, chiefly in 
criminal cases, during the thirteenth century; fte will 
now notice from the Plea Koll, a few civil causes during 
the same period. 

Pleas and Assizes of the Liberty of Tunebrige. 

These contain various entries relating to lands in Tun bridge. 

The assize oomes to take cognizance whether John de Curtone un- 
justly disseized Bartholomew de Moristone and Matilda his wife of their Hadlow. 
free holding in Haldlo, Leghe, and Pecham, viz., of 19*. Gd. of rent. pSSt--. 
The suit was withdrawn, and the plaintiffs and their pledges made a fine 
for one mark. 

Alice, daughter of Godwin, claims against Richard of the Mill, six Shipbourne. 
acres of land in Sipburne [Shipbourne] as her right, as they were leased 
to him by her father for a term which has passed. He called Richard de 
Claygate,f for aid of the court, who did not come, and whose lands and 
chattels were therefore ordered to be seized. Afterwards he came and 
testified that the defendant had entry not from her father, but her 



* This proves that there was at least one Iter between that of 25 
Henry III. and that of 39 Henry III., though the Rolls have not been 
preserved. 

T Claygate was one of the ancient entrances to the forest of Tun- 
bridge. 
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husband. The plaintiff could not disprove this, and was therefore in 
mercy. She is a pauper. 

The assize comes to take cognizance whether Henry Ruffus and 
Helewysa his wife unjustly disseized Walter Fitz Blakman of his free 
holding in Haudlo. The jurors say that Walter recovered seizin before 
the justices in eyre at Rochester, but was hindered from his seizin by 
Ralph de Ralegh, then bailiff of Tunebrigge, because the assize was held 
without the liberty. It was " considered" that "Walter should recover 
seizin. 

Also whether William Kippe, kinsman of William Hurry, was seized 
in his demesne, etc., of one messuage and two acres of land in Tune- 
brigge, held by Simon Smith and Peter son of John, who come and say 
that the land which he claims is Gavelkind, and that he has two younger 
brothers, a certain Geoffrey and William, who have the same right in 
that land as William himself has. And William cannot disprove this ; 
therefore Simon and Peter arc acquitted, and William in mercy. He is 
a pauper. 

"Pleas op the Liberty of the Lowy op Tunebrigge, from the 
day of St. Michael, in three weeks, in the 39th year." 

The assize comes to take cognizance whether Robert, son of Jordan, 
brother of Michael and John de Lockelege, and uncle of Jordan de Locke- 
lege and Robert his brother, was seized in his demesne as of fee of ten 
and a half acres of land and the fourth part of one mill, in Pepingebire 
[Pembury] and Twydelege [Tudeley], on the day when he died. The 
premises are held by Matilda de Sebecompe, who says Robert did not 
die seized of them as of fee ; that her father held them in fee ; that 
Robert prevailed on him to make him a charter of feoffment, but gave 
him no seizin ; and that Robert never had seizin thereof except in right 
of herself, she having married him. The jurors say that Richard made a 
charter of the premises to Robert, and placed him in seizin of a certain 
messuage belonging to the aforesaid holdings by the hasp of the door;* 
but nevertheless the aforesaid Richard remained in seizin of those hold- 
ings, and likewise of the aforesaid messuage, and ploughed the land with 
liia own plough almost all his life, until he died, when Robert carried 
him from the messuage in a sheet. The jury being asked whether Robert 
did any fealty to the chief lords of that fee, say no. Matilda is dis- 
charged, and Michael and the rest take nothing by this assize, and are in 
mercy for a false claim. They are paupers. 

From the next entry it would appear that poor Matilda 
de Sebecompe had employed John Cucku as her legal ad- 
viser, who was guilty of malfeasance ; he was committed 
to prison, instead of being struck off the Rolls, according 
to the more modern system. 

The aforesaid Matilda complains that John Cucku, who made a 



* A ceremony by which the seisin of the house was delivered* 
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covenant to give her his advocacy (patrocinium) in the above plea, and Chap. II. 

to whom she explained all her counsel and defence, carried away certain 

writings and documents by which her ancestors were enfeoffed of the A ' D * J~ 
premises, and joined himself to Michael de Lockelege and his partners, j^ D ^255 
who now claim those holdings against her, whereby she has received 
damage to the value of 40*. She offers the King half a mark for an 
inquiry, and it is received, by the pledge of William Kayser. The jurors 
witness the same, and John is committed to gaol. 

William de Romesedde presented himself on the fourth day against 
Julian de Bestane, concerning a plea that he should render to him the 
customs and services which he ought to render for his free holding which 
he holds of him in Tonebrigge, as in rents, arrearages, etc. As he made 
many defaults, the sheriff was ordered to distrain him, and to produce 
his body at Chichester on the morrow of St. Martin. 

Plea Roll, 39 Hen. III. 

" Pleas op Juries and Assizer at Canterbury, on the Morrow of 
St. John the Baptist, in the 39th year of the Reign of Kino 
Henbt, before Gilbert de Preston and his Associates, Jus- 
tices in Eyre in the county of Kent." 

Membrane 1. 

Nigel, vicar of the church of Lamberherst, and another, are oharged 
with disseizing Absalom de Lambhirst of his free holding in Lamberherst. Lamberhurst. 

This case is again referred to 011 membrane 9. It occurs 
in the Lath of Aylesford ; and under the same heading 
there is an action by three brothers against Thomas Edd- 
ward respecting a mill and land in Ertheslo, in which this 
important passage occurs : — 

"And Thomas Eddward came and appeared in court ; and he is under 
age ; and because the aforesaid Thomas [son of Thomas le Muner] and the 
others claim to hold the aforesaid holding in Gavelikend, the county [the Gavelkind, 
jurors] being aBked at what age a man ought to make answer for holdings 
of this kind, say that every one of the age of fifteen years ought to 
make answer by the custom of Kent for all kinds of holdings which are 
held in Gavelikend [to] whatever writ of the Lord King which may have 
been obtained against him, to wit, both to a writ de recto and to any 
other writ ; and not under fifteen years. And because the same Thomas 
is not yet of the age of 15 years, it is ordered that this plea be respited 
tine die until the [full] age of the aforesaid Thomas Eddward." 

"Haimo Smith, of Betham,* who brought an assize of mortis ances- Oranbrook. 
toris against Peter de Drindlee and Baldwin de Herwerdeslee concerning 
one messuage and twenty acres of land in Cranebrok, is not present. 
Therefore he and his pledges for the prosecution in mercy, to wit, Wil- 
liam de Half nod and Robert Caretar (Carter), of Betenham, etc. 



* Known also as Bethamswode and Bettenhamswode, in the dene of 
Bettenham, in Oranbrook. 
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"Geoffrey, son of William Herberd, and William his brother, who 
brought a writ of entry against Ric. Colet and another, concerning a 
holding in Speldhurst, are not present. 

"Adam, son of William le Ferte, sues against Robert lo Ferte, for the 
fourth part of seven acres of land, with appurtenances, in Stapelhirst, 
as his right and the reasonable part which fell to him* of tho inheritance 
of Walter le Ferte, father of the aforesaid Robert, and grandfather of 
the selfsame Adam, whoso heirs they are." As John and Walter, the 
other sons of Walter, did not appear to claim their portions, they were 
summoned. "And Robert comes, and Bays that he ought not to make 
answer to him therein upon this writ, because he says that the same 
Adam has a certain Robert for his brother, of the sams father and 
mother, who has as great a right of claiming his reasonable portion of 
the aforesaid inheritance as the selfsame Adam, and who is not named in 
the writ. And Adam cannot deny this. And therefore it is agreed that 
the aforesaid Robert [shall be acquitted] therefrom sine die ; and Adam 
in mercy for a false claim." 

Though the practice of following the King's court to 
obtain justice was now abandoned, the following his jus- 
tices from one county to another, as in the next case, was 
equally inconvenient and expensive to tho suitor. 

" Robert de Bradcbyro claims against Anselm de Bradebyre a third 
part of fifty acres of land and a third part of the moiety of one messuage 
with appurtenances in Aiding (Yalding) and Merodenne, and against Walter 
de Bradebyre a third part of fifty acres of land and a third part of the 
moiety of one messuage with appurtenances in the same towns, as his right 
and reasonable portion, which fell to him of the inheritance which was 
of Walter de Bradebyre, father of the same Robert and Anselm, and 
grandfather of the aforesaid Walter, — whose heirs they are, and who 
lately died, etc., and whereof he says that the aforesaid Walter was 
seized of the aforesaid holding in his demesne as of fee and of right in 
the time of the King's grandfather [Henry II.], taking esplccs [the 
rents and profits] therefrom to tho value, etc." The property des- 
cended to his three sons, Solomon, Robert, and Anselm. The plaintiff 
complains that the whole of it is now in the possession of Anselm and 
Walter, the son of Solomon. Anselm says he holds jointly with Walter, 
and that as Walter is under age, he can make no answer. Walter, by 
Anselm his guardian, requests a decision whether he ought to make 
answer. Robert says Walter's majority ought not to be awaited in this 
case ; and that Solomon died before Walter senior. 

"Afterwards, at Chichester, in tho 40th year [of Henry III., 1256], it 
was found that Walter was of full age [15], and ought to make answer 
according to ancient custom. The defendants then stated that the 
plaintiff was a bastard ; "for they say that tho same Robert was born 
before the aforesaid Walter, tho elder, had espoused a certain Hawisia, 
mother of the aforesaid Robert." The defendants were discharged sine 



* i. e. t by the custom of Gavelkind, 
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die; and Robert is to have a writ to the Bishop of Rochester, "that Chap. IL 
calling together, etc.*, [he should inquire into] the truth of the matter, ~~~~ 

etc., and make known what [he might discover] therein." \ 

" Henry de la Knolle sues against William de Knolle for three acres of j^ D 1255. 
land in Audinton (Aldington), whereof his mother Alice was seized in ^ 20. 
the time of King John, and took esplees. It descended from her to her Ahjuurtoi. 
three sons, two of whom are dead. William rests himself on a jury of Knole. 
twelve men of gavelykend instead of the groat assize. Four men holding 
in gavelykend came, and elected fifteen other men. Afterwards Henry 
gave half a mark for licence to make an agreement ; Henry released his 
right and claim to William for ever, and William gave him 40d. 

Henry IH. in the 16th year of his reign (1232) granted 
to the men of Kent that a jury composed of tenants in A Gavelkind 
gavelkind should try all questions affecting the title to Jury# 
gavelkind lands in Kent instead of the great assize by 
twelve knights. 

" Alice de Helles claims against Nicholas Malemeyns ten acres of land 
in Cudenne (Cowden), and against Jordan Bondo and Godelena his Cowden. 
mother seven acres there, whereof one Pagan, her ancestor, was seized 
in the time of Henry II., and took eaplees. It descended from him to 
his four sons, and from them to William, one of the sons, from him to 
his son Gilbert, and from him to his daughter the plaintiff. Nicholas 
says he cannot make answer without Agnes his wife, whose right and 
perquisite is the said land. Jordan and Godelena say they can make no 
answer, because Godelena says that she claims nothing in the aforesaid 
except in the name of her free bench [dower], of the gift of a certain Roger 
Le Bonde, father of the aforesaid Jordan and of one Gilbert and one 
Richard, whose heirs they arc ; and she says that she and the aforesaid 
Jordan, Gilbert, and Richard hold the aforesaid land in common, as land 
being undivided, so that her free bench has not yet been assigned to 
her." Jordan says he holds in purparty [jointly] with his said brothers 
Gilbert and Richard ; and that " they hold the aforesaid land in common, 
nor does any of them know his separate portion." Alice afterwards came 
and requested licence to withdraw from her writ, and obtained it. 

"Joan, who was the wife of William Le Moyne (the Monk), claims M, 22. 
against William de Rodyham the moiety of one messuage, sixty acres of 
land, 3*. of rent, and the moiety of a rent of seven hens, with appur- 
tenances, in Merden and Holingburn, as her dower, etc., and whereof Marden. 
the aforesaid William, formerly her husband, dowered her.'* The defend- Holling- 
ant says he holds the moiety of fifty-six and a half acres by lease from bourne, 
the said William, for nine years, and calls six sisters of the plaintiff to 
warrant therein ; * two of them being under ag3 and in Joan's guardian- 
ship. He says that the rent was given him by William by charter, and 
that the moiety of the remaining three and a half acres was given him by 



* The defendant in such a case as this had power tj demand a war- 
ranty from the heirs of the deceased feoffor. 
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Ernald, husband of one of the sisters, by charter ; but Ernald says that 
the land he gave him forms no part of the premises. Afterwards the 
sisters and their husbands come to make warrant to the said William, 
"and by licence they render to the aforesaid Joan her aforesaid dower." 
They themselves have no portion of the lands of William Le Moyne ; and 
therefore Joan is to recover seisin [of the other moiety]. 

" Joseph son of William Waldisse claims against John de Frencling- 
ham and Isabella his wife 100 acres of land in Tentardenne. Defendants 
say they hold the land in purparty with Agatha, wife of Henry de 
Hore, of the inheritance of Philip Fitz John, father of the said Isabel 
and Agatha ; and they can make no answer without Henry and Agatha, 
who are summoned to be at Chichester on the morrow of All Souls. 
Joseph puts in his place Thomas Dudeman." 

Other pleas respecting lands in Hollingeburn and 
Greenwich, and respecting the abduction of cattle, are 
also referred to Chichester. 

In a case respecting land in Dyngemareis (Dengemanh) an objection 
was taken that the plaintiffs husband was omitted in the writ. " And 
Amicia says that in truth at one time she had the aforesaid Robert for 
husband, but she says that the same Robert for a long time past has 
been a leper, and on account of that infirmity he betook himself into a 
certain religious house, to wit, into the Hospital of Lepers at Romenal 
[Romney], where also he still remains/' She said further that after her 
husband had gone into the hospital, the defendant ejected her from her 
free holding. — Verdict for plaintiff. 

The assize came to take cognisance whether Richard Poneshurst, fa- 
ther of Eli, was seized of 17£ acres of land, 2s. l$d. of rent, and a rent 
of three hens, in Brenchesle and Horsmondenn, in the holding of cer- 
tain persons, who appear and say that they ought not to make answer as 
Eli has a brother, Gervase by name, of the same father and the same 
mother, and who has as much right to sue for the premises as he has. 
Eli could not deny this. They were discharged sine die, Eli in mercy. 

Another plea respecting ten acres in Brenchesle. The defendant, 
Jordan Cat, calls a certain person to warrant, who calls another person 
to warrant. He is to produce them both at Chichester, on the morrow 
of St. Martin's, for aid of the court. 

Emma de Grencwiz (Greenwich) claims two messuages in Brenchesle 
against Robert Cat and Robert Bryt, but releases the whole to them for 
four and a half marks, the first half to be paid in one year, and the 
other half six months after. 

The foregoing extracts will be sufficient to show how 
the law was administered at this time, in civil as well as 
criminal cases. I have abstained from modernizing some 
of the more obscure terms and have given literal transla- 
tions where I deemed them necessary. 
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CHAPTER m. 

KENT DURING THE REIGN OF HENRY in. 

THE information contained in the last chapter, for Chap. hi. 
the first time collected, translated, and published 
from various rolls in the Public Record Office, is confined 
to the Weald and its vicinity, including The Seven Hun- 
dreds. They chronicle events which occurred more than 
600 years ago; and the residents in that locality will 
naturally be most interested in them. 

We will now refer to what transpired in the county at 
large during this reign, comprising one of the most 
eventful periods of our history. 

On the accession of Henry HI., the Dauphin, supported siegeof Dover, 
by a mixed army of foreigners and the discontented j^jf 1 '^ 
barons and their adherents, renewed his attempts to cor- Vol. I., p. 694. 
rupt Hubert de Burgh, the renowned Constable of Dover 
Castle, but they failed. The siege of Dover, which had 
been so long carried on, was at last raised, and Louis 
proceeded to invest and take the castle of Hertford, the 
custody of which Robert Fitzwalter claimed by ancient 
right, but a French governor and French troops were 
placed there to the mortification of the Dauphin's Eng- 
lish supporters. This was followed by a suspension of 
hostilities, which enabled the French prince to return 
to France and collect further aid. In the meantime a .t>. 1217. 
many of the disaffected barons espoused the cause of the 
youthful King, and the Cinque Ports sent out a fleet to 
oppose the Dauphin's return. They succeeded in des- 

VOL. H. F 
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Chap. III. troying several French vessels, but could not hinder the 
. landing of Louis at Sandwich, who, in revenge, burnt the 

Vol. L, p. 297. town." 

On the 20th of May, 1217, the Dauphin's troops, under 
the Earl of Perche, sustained a signal defeat at Lincoln, 
and Louis himself having at the same time made his 
final and fruitless attempt on Dover Castle returned to 
London. He again solicited the French King, his father, 
for further aid. French troops were embarked at Calais, 

?rt°Fi qU t ^ ut tue Cinque P or i 8 fl ee t kept a good look out. An 

engagement took place in the Channel on the 24th of 
Holimhod, August, and the English navy, under Hubert de Burgh, 
,,p * ' with forty sail, took and sunk the greater part of the 
French fleet, consisting it is said of eighty large vessels, 
Linganl, besides galleys and smaller ships. The day following 

R al L tte ^ e ^ n £ (through his guardian) wrote from Sandwich 
roign of ' to the Barons of the Cinque Ports, stating he had given 
e^bTtheR'ev. directions that the spoil taken from the King's enemies 
AV.w. Shirley, on the sea should be divided between himself and the 

Barons.t This important victory was followed by a treaty 
of peace, and the Dauphin quitted England, having ob- 
Blaauw, p. 9. tained a loan from the City of London to pay his debts. \ 
a.d. 1219. On the death of the Earl of Pembroke, in March, 1219, 

the exercise of the Royal authority was entrusted to Hubert 
de Burgh, who was appointed Justiciary, and afterwards 
created Earl of Kent, and the custody of the young King 
was confided to Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester ; 
both of these men being ambitious, soon became rivals. 
One of the artifices which Hubert resorted to, to increase 
the power of the Sovereign and to get rid of the bishop, was 
to induce the Pope to declare the King of age before the 

* To repair the damage sustained from this attack on Sandwich, 
Henry III. granted it a market and a custom of 2d. for each cask of 
wine received into the port. 

t In this letter from Sandiviz [Sandwich] the King thanks the Cinque 
Ports for their good service, and tells them that according to their prtri- 
lege he sends two of their Conbarons to divide the spoil. — Rot. Pat., 
1 Henry III. m. 14. 

% This and the subsequent references under "Blaauw" refer to the 
econd edition of * Blaauw's Barons' War ' by Pearson. 
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proper time, be being only seventeen. Hubert then Chap. III. 
by stratagem got the King to demand of him the sur- 
render of Dover Castle and the Tower of London. This 
being done, other barons followed his example. The 
artifice having succeeded, the King allowed the Earl of 
Kent to take back Dover Castle and the Tower, but re- 
tained the other surrendered castles. This step materially 5*1^ M 
helped to weaken the confidence of the nation in the Sovo- Holinahed 
reign and his Justiciary; but it made de Burgh master Vol. IL, p. 351. 
of the field, and the bishop departed for the Holy Land. 

On the 7th of July, 1220, the remains of Thomas a.d. 1220. 
Becket were translated with the greatest solemnity and 
rejoicings from his tomb in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral to a shrine of gold set with precious stones. 
The Pope's legate (Pandulph) and Archbishop Langton 
(who had been permitted to resume the charge of the . 
diocese) and the Archbishop of Bheims, assisted by 
several bishops and abbots, carried the coffin on thoir 
shoulders, and placed it on the new shrine, in the pre- 
sence of the King. In addition to the sumptuous enter- 
tainment provided by the archbishop in his palace at 
Canterbury, he supplied hay and oats on the road from Hinted, fo.e&, 
London to Canterbury for the horses of all who came to y °hJ v ' f *• 
the solemnity, and he caused several pipes and conduits Batteiy, p. 19. 
to run with wine in various parts of Canterbury. Lang- 
ton did not live to defray the expenses of this costly 
entertainment, which his fourth successor, Boniface, had S hirl ? y T \ t 
to discharge. No religious ceremonial in England had p. 23. ' 

ever surpassed it. 

A council was held at Canterbury on 18th August, 1222, A D 12 22. 
at which the King of Scotland was present. 

Archbishop Langton, who had been created a Cardinal, Ante, Vol I. 
died at the Manor House, Slindon, in July, 1228, and was P- 418 - 
buried in his own Cathedral. He was one of the earliest and 
ablest clerical upholders of English freedom. His writings 
have perished ; but he is said to have divided the Bible lb. 3C1. 
into chapters. When the tidings of his death were received Haated, 

Vol. IV 

at Canterbury, the prior and monks of Christ Church im- p 707 M 

f a 
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Chap. hi. mediately elected one of their own body, Walter de Eyne- 
sham or Evesham, or Hempsham according to Hasted. 
Vol. I., p. 303. Eapin says (I think erroneously) that Langton's eyes were 
no sooner closed than the monks of St. Augustine* willing 
to secure the privilege of electing their Archbishop, im- 
mediately chose Walter de Hemesham, one of their fellow 
monks. At any rate it appears that the King was offended 
that the election was made without his license, and he 
Holinshed, refused to confirm it ; alleging that the father of this monk 
Vol. II., p. 362. wag ^jjg £ or theft, an d that the newly elected bishop took 

VoIli! ^ part against King John at the time of the interdict. The 

suffragan bishops also were displeased that he had been 
chosen without their consent, and they refused to accept him 
on account of alleged immorality. The see thus remained 
^ nte vacant, and agents were sent to Kome for the decision of the 

Vol. I., p. 218. Pope, who conferred the dignity on Eichard Wethershed, 
or Richard Le Grand, Chancellor of the Church of Lin- 
The Wardship c0 ^ n ' The new Archbishop had not been long in office 
of the Earl of when he formally complained to the King that his Jus- 
ticiary, the Earl of Kent (de Burgh), had on the death 
of the Earl of Gloucester seized the Castle of Tunbridge, 
with the town and other possessions, which he (the 
Holinshed, primate) claimed as a fief of his archbishopric. The 
Vol. II., p. 368. King replied that the wardship of the young Earl of 
VoTl* 305 Gloucester! belonged to him, and it was his prerogative 
to dispose of it to his Justiciary during the heir's minority, 
and he was indignant that the Archbishop should call his 
right in question. This answer not satisfying the Arch- 
bishop, he excommunicated without distinction the wrong- 
ful detainers of the lands (the King excepted), and 
immediately departed to carry his complaint to Borne. 
The King and the Earl of Kent sent also their pro- 
curators, and Pope Gregory IX. was made the arbitrator, 



* Holinshed, with the vagueness that marks many of his statements, 
styles them the Monks of Canterbury. Vol. II., p. 362. 

t The young Earl, while still a minor, espoused the daughter of Hubert 
de Burgh, whose ward he was, but the King compelled a divorce, and con- 
strained him to marry another lady. The Earl became one of the most 
ardent supporters of de Montfort, in the Barons' War. 
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whose award was in favour of the Archbishop. The Chap. hi. 
primate hastened home, but was taken ill soon after he left 
Borne, and died, which put an end to the Tunbridge Castle a.d. 123L 
controversy for the time. When the tidings of his death 
reached the monks of St. Augustine, they at once pro- 
ceeded to elect the Chancellor of England, Ralph de 
Neville, Bishop of Chichester, to the vacant see. The 
King for a wonder confirmed their choice. The Pope, 
however, considered he was too much a courtier, and 
called on the monks to proceed to another election. They 
then chose their sub-prior John. This, however,- did 
not please the Pope, who contended that he was too 
old and infirm, and they were enjoined to proceed to a 
third election. An Oxford divine — John Blund, accord- VoLI.,p. 307. 
ing to Bapin, or Bichard Blundy, according to Hasted — v °l- i y -t 
was then elected, who was approved of by the King; p * 
but he was also rejected by the Pope, and for fear that 
the monks should make another mistake, he empowered 
them to elect Edmund de Abingdon, afterwards called 
St. Edmund. Thus by degrees the Popes acquired sole Papal 
control over the see of Canterbury by annulling all * uencc# 
elections until those that they favoured were chosen ; 
the cost and delay attending these journeys and struggles 
must have been very considerable. Archbishop Edmund's 
Chapter soon afterwards quarrelled with him for con- 
secrating bishops anywhere but at Canterbury, and the 
monks of Rochester had a dispute with him about the 
election of a bishop for that see.* It is said that the 
gentleness of his temper unfitted him for the stern office 
of a reformer, and that he consented to become primate 
with unfeigned reluctance. Experience justified his ap- Lingard, 
prehensions, and fearing that he might appear to approve v <>LlL,p.247. 
of the abuses he could not remedy, he voluntarily exiled 
himself from England, and died in France in 1240. 



* Harris says, six years after his death this man whom one Pope p. 537. 
helped to kill, was sainted by his successor (Innocent IV.), and Louis of 
France removed his body into a sumptuous shrine, and an altar was 
erected to him at .Rochester. 
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Chap. hi. The King then recommended the monks of Canterbury 
to elect Boniface, of Savoy (the uncle of the Queen), 
Vol. II., p. 390. which Holinshed says they did, "much against their 
Vol. IV., minds," and only after a long delay; while Hasted des- 

p * " cribes it as " one of the rare examples of a free elec- 

tion." This took place, according to Battely, in 1241, and 
was confirmed in 1248, but Boniface was not consecrated 
until 1245, nor enthroned until four years afterwards 
(November 1, 1249). He was far more of a 6oldier 
than a priest; but he built a hospital at Maidstone, 
subsequently converted by Archbishop Courtenay into a 
college. To enable him to discharge the heavy debts 
on the See, which his predecessors had created, he ob- 
tained from the Pope a licence to charge one year's 
profits of all the livings which became vacant in Can- 
terbury and its diocese, during the succeeding seven 
years, which produced a revolt among the priests, and 
some of them were suspended. The haughty behaviour 
of Archbishop Boniface rendered him obnoxious to the 
citizens of London, and he retired to Lambeth, where he 
expended large sums in its restoration. Like his prede- 
cessor, he ended his days abroad, towards the close of 
the reign of Henry III.* Thus much of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury during this reign. 
Hubert de We will next notice the downfall of Hubert de Burgh, 

and the close of his career. He had faithfully served 
Richard I., and his brother King John,t who had 
conferred on him the Constableship of Dover Castle, 
and the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, % the offices of 



* He died in Savoy, a. I). 1270, when engaged as a soldier supporting 
his kinsman, the Count, against his subjects. 

t Hubert de Burgh acted as one of the four Commissioners appointed 
bv King John to treat, in the church of Erith, in this county, with 
Kichard, Earl of Clare, and others, on behalf of the discontented barons; 
and he was also one of King John's Commissioners at Runnymede. He 
was Sheriff of Kent from the close of the reign of King John until 11th 
Henrv III. (1227), and one Hugh de Windsor, who possessed an estate in 
the vicinity of Warehorne, was for several years his Under-sheriff. 

% In the old charters the Constable of Dover Castle is generally placed 
before the Lord Warden of the Ports.— Harris, p. 482, 
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Chamberlain of the King's household, Warden of the Chap. ill. 
Marches of Wales, Sheriff of Kent, Surrey, Hereford, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk, and Governor of the Castle of Can- 
terbury; while Henry HE. made him also Governor of 
Arundel and Rochester Castles," one of the Barons of the 
Exchequer and Grand Justiciary of England. Among 
other grants that he received from the Crown were the 
hundred and manor of Hoo, and the manors of East- Close Roll, 
bridge (Bomney Marsh), t and Ospringe, in this county, J ^ jg 1 " 7 n "' 
He enjoyed an annuity of £50 in lieu of his third penny Ante, 
as Earl of Kent. He held also the Tower of London and VoL L »l>- 239« 
the tower, forest, and castle of Windsor. " The web of his 
life was certainly of a mingled yarn." There can be no 
doubt that long and almost uninterrupted success made 
him haughty and imperious, and after living in the sun- 
shine and favour of three Sovereigns, he became an object 
of envy with the courtiers, who united to secure his ruin ; 
a matter easily attained at the hands of a King possessing 
00 little firmness and discrimination. The Bishop of 
Winchester was now recalled, and this completed Hubert's a.d. 1232. 
fall. 

For eight years he had governed England with as com- 
plete, perhaps as wise a sway as she has often experienced, 
blemished only by the unhappy weakness of avarice. 
"He it was," continues Mr. Shirley, "who first realised Royal Letters 
the importance to England of being the centre of her own p^J^ 1 *' 
policy, not the satellite of a continental system ; to this xxviii. 
he added an inflexible loyalty to the Crown, so necessary 
then, perhaps even now, to the formation of a vigorous 
and compact nationality." 

His rivals accused him of taking every opportunity to 



* A fee of 1000 marks per annum was paid to him out of the Exche- 

3uer for the custody of the Castles of Rochester and Canterbury. — Dug- 
ale 1 * Baronatjty Vol. I., p. G94. 

t Eastbridge was held by the service of a 6parrowhawk at Lammas, 
annually. 

+ Having acquired the manors of Newington-next-Hytho and TunstaU 
by purchase, he gave the rectory of Tunstall (which was appendant to 
the manor), to the See of Canterbury, and so it remains. 
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Chap. ill. advise the King to annul the charters granted by his 
father, on the ground that they had been extorted from 

Hubert de him. He was also charged with enriching himself by his 
"** ' wardships, by escheats, and new grants of land, and he 

Lingard, was at last called to account for all the rents of the Royal 

* ,p * demesnes which he had received. In short, everyone who 
felt aggrieved was invited to proceed against the fallen 
favourite. Still he baffled his enemies to make good one 
serious accusation against him. The Archbishop of Dub- 
lin was the only friend who remained constant to him. 
Hubert's good faith and loyalty appear never to have 
been questioned except by Shakespeare, who seems to 
have dealt harshly and somewhat unjustly with the char- 
acter of the Justiciary. In " King John " he puts into 
the mouth of Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, these taunting 

AotIV.,sc 3. words, addressed to Hubert, "Out, dunghill ! dar'st thou 

brave a nobleman ?" 

To appease the King's wrath,* Hubert delivered up 
nine of the Castles which Henry had enriched him with ; 
but even this did not satisfy the monarch, and Hubert 
lived to find himself a ruined man, to be a prisoner in the 
Tower, and to take refuge in sanctuaries, until at last 
he was permitted to end his days in privacy.! He died at 
an advanced age at Bansted in Surrey, on 12th May, 
1248, divested of all his honours. £ Dr. Plot says he 

Harris, p. 484. was buried in the chancel of the church in Dover Castle, 

Baronage, but Dugdale says it was in the church of the Blackfriars, 

Vol.I.,p.C99. _ _ ' 

* In 1229 the King had assembled a large army at Portsmouth with the 
object of endeavouring to recover the French provinces taken from his 
father, and finding no ships ready to transport the troops, he flew into a 
passion with Hubert de Burgh, and in his rage he drew his sword to kill 
him, which he would probably have done if the Earl of Chester had not 
interposed. Rapin, vol. I., p. 304. 

f The smith at Brentwood, who was sent for to make fetters for his 
legs, refused to do it, stating he would rather suffer death. " Is not 
this," he added, " that faithful and stout Hubert who hath often pre* 
served England from ruin by aliens ? . . . . Who for a long time 
kept Dover, the key of England, against the king of France, and all his 
power? who subdued our enemies at sea?" — DugdaW* Baronage, Vol. I., 
p. 697. 

t There was no fresh creation of an Earl of Kent until the reign of 
Edward II., when that King conferred the title on his younger brewer* 
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Holborn, to which convent he had been a munificent Chap. III. 
benefactor.* There have been Englishmen of larger peuWsHut. 
statesmanship, of more spotless reputation, and of more °* ?if^ %7 
commanding personality, than Hubert de Burgh, but few 
whom courage, patriotism, common sense, and opportu- 
nity, have enabled to do more abiding service to the com- 
monwealth. 

As the name of Hubert de Burgh is often associated Dover Castle, 
with Dover Castle, I may here notice the practice originally 
pursued in appointing the wardens of the guard for the 
defence of this Castle, referred to in Vol. I., Chapter 
XXXI. This was a species of knight service, which was 
altered by Henry HE., at the suggestion of Hubert de 
Burgh, who, on the plan of scutage introduced by Henry 
II., permitted the owners of the estates liable to castle 
guard to compound by a money payment, and thus a 
permanent garrison was established. These pecuniary 
payments were made by the owners of certain lands in 
the Weald of Kent and elsewhere charged with the 
service, which yearly payment was called castle ward.f 
A number of men was thus secured, who were regularly Ante, 
trained to their duty, and the garrison and wardens were VoL L ' * m 
increased. These regulations continued in force until 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Previous to the 18th century the Constable of Dover Madox's 
Castle and his men rendering military service, were in Bar. Anghca, 
the habit of making levies (or, as they might now be 
called, " requisitions ") on the men of Kent of corn, 
hay, straw, &c, under the name of forage, and they 
thus cruelly oppressed the burgesses and peasants. 
Henry HE. remedied this, by granting "Pardon and Close RoU, 

11 Henry III., 

m. 14. 

* He was the founder of the Maison Dieu, or St. Mary's Hospital, at 
Dover, for a master and several brethren and sisters, and such poor 
pilgrims as should resort there, and gave the patronage to Henry III. 
It was the practice for the King's Chancellor and his suite to take up their 
abode here in going to and from France. 

t These money payments led to the hiring of mercenary soldiers, and 
proved ultimately fatal to the feudal system ; though military services 
Were not abolished until the reign of the Stuarts* [12th Car. II., c. 24.] 
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Chap. III. quit claim to all the men of Kent of that custom which 
is called forage, which the Constable of Dover Castle, 
and other persons dwelling in* the same castle, have been 
accustomed to take for the maintenance of their horses 
in the same castle." 

The following references to the numerous Royal man- 
dates of Henry III. concerning Dover Castle and the 
Cinque Ports are interesting : 

Mandate to the Constable and Keepers of the Works of Dover Castle, 
to repair the Church of St. Mary in the same Castle with the King's 
moneys. — Close Roll, 7 Henry III., m. 8. 

Mandate to the Sheriff of Kent to deliver forty marks to Thomas de 
Blunvill, who with others is to make provision for the security and 
defence of the Cinque Ports against any attack or injury from the 
nations beyond the sea.— Close Roll, 8 Henry III., m. 8. 

Orders to the Barons of the Cinque Ports to come with all their 
service of good and great ships to transport the King and his army to 
Gascony and Poitou. — Close Roll, 11 Henry III, m. 9 dorse. 

Henry III. to Martin de Patcshull and Stephen de Segrave ; ordering 
them to provide that the Court for Pleas of the Crown of the Cinque 
Ports be held in future at Shipicay, every August, which is an idle time 
with the men of those parts, as they have then returned from the various 
regions whither they had gone with their merchandises, and are awaiting 
the harvest time, and the time of fishing on the coasts of England. — 
Westminster, 24 June (1228), 12 Henry III. 

Henry III. to the Barons of the Cinque Ports; ordering them to 
restore the goods seized from certain foreign merchants in violation of 
the King's safeconduct, lest great damage should ensue to this land.— 
Windsor, 10 April (1235), 19 Henry III. 
» Henry III. to the Barons of the Cinque Ports. They are not to receive 

any orders from the King's brother, who has risen against him because 
ho has married their sister to Simon de Montfort. — Westminster, 3 Feb. 
(1238), 22 Henry III. 

Henry III. to the Barons and Bailiffs of the Port of Dover. To keep 
strict watch for William de Marisco, who has attempted the lives of the 
King and Queen.-20 Sept. (1238), 22 Henry III. 

Henry III. to Robert Walerand, Warden of the Cinque Porta. To 
keep the peace between the Barons of the Cinque Ports and the men of 
Yarmouth.— Westminster, 20 Feb. (1263), 47 Henry III. 

Henry III. to the Barons and Bailiffs of the Port of Dover. The King 
hears that men with horses and arms have landed at their port without 
being arrested. They are not to allow this to occur again. —St. PauTs, 
London, 8 May (12C3), 47 Henry III. 

Similar letters were sent to the Barons and Bailiffs of Winchelse, La 
Bye, Hasting, Sandwic, Hethe, Komenalc. 

Prince Edward to Boger Leyburn and another. The Prince thinks it 
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desirable that the Earl of Wartime should have power to admit the men Chap. IIL 
of the Cinque Porto to terms of peace.— Chester, 24 Aug., 49 Henry III, ~~ 

(1265). * a L236 ' 

Henry III. to Louis IX., King cf France. The King promises that all 
possible redress shall be granted to the French merchants who have been 
injured by the men of the Cinque Ports, consistently with the privileges 
of those ports. The complaints of the said merchants against Prince 
Edward for seizing their merchandises shall also be attended to.— Shrews- 
bury, 6 Sept. (1267), 51 Henry III. 

The ascendancy of Hubert's rival soon became apparent : 
Peter des Rivaux, the nephew of des Roches, but whom 
scandal called his son, was within three months invested Pearson, 

_ "IRQ 

with the command of Dover and two other castles, though ^ 
the Papal Bull forbade any man to have more than two in 
his hand 8. 

From this time forward, the chief events in the King's 
reign were his marriage, his grievous exactions from all 
classes of his subjects, and the endeavours of Simon de 
Mont fort, Earl of Leicester, and other nobles, to restrain 
him, which ended in civil war. Henry's marriage with 
Eleanor,* daughter of Raymond, Count of Provence, took 
place in the Cathedral of Canterbury, 14th January, 1286. 
At her coronation at Westminster on the Sunday follow- 
ing, the Wardens of the Cinque Ports bore a canopy over Holinshed, 
the King supported by spears. The influence which the V 01 - 11 -^-^- 
House of Savoy thus acquired over the King, and the ex- 
actions from the clergy by the Pope, will be noticed here- 
after. Passing over the birth of Prince Edward (after- 
wards Edward I.) ; the completion of the existing Abbey 
at Westminster; the attempted conquest of Wales; the 
sale, by the King, of his plate and jewels to the citizens 
of London ; and his extortions from the Jews ; we arrive 
at a solemn confirmation of the charters, by the King 
(18th May, 1258), when an anathema was pronounced 
against all such as should infringe them. Then followed 
the marriage of Prince Edward with the much loved 
and devoted Eleanor, sister of the King of Castile (May, 



* The nobles met her at Dover, and conducted her through London in 
procession. 
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Chap. ill. 1254); the purchase of the nominal title of King of 
" the Romans, by the King's brother, Richard ; his corona- 

tion; and the renewal of the war in Wales Through- 
out these years we find discontent prevailing among 
all classes, clergy and laity, which had at last become so 
widespread and general, as to lead to the council or par- 
liament held at Oxford (June 11th, 1258), called the 
" Mad Parliament." It was convened for the humiliating 
purpose of considering by what means the royal oath could 
be made effectual ; and we find Richard de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester and Hertford (allied by marriage to the Royal 
family), and Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester (who 
had married, as we have seen, the King's sister, the Prin- 
cess Eleanor), taking prominent parts against the faithless 
Henry for his aggressive conduct. The parliament sat in 
deliberation a month, and was attended by nearly all the 
nobility of England, including 100 Barons.* They made 
provision, among other things, for a faithful observance of 
Magna Carta; and as Dover and fourteen of the other 
principal castles, as well as the Cinque Ports, were at this 
time governed by foreigners, it was further stipulated that 
these and similar offices should be held by Englishmen 
only.t Twelve persons were appointed by the King, and 
Blaauw, p. ea the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester, with ten other 

noblemen, were appointed by the Barons, to see that 
these statutes were observed. They were ratified by the 
oaths of the King and Barons ; but Henry soon procured 
a dispensation from the Pope, on the plea that his oath 
had been extorted. 

A rupture was imminent, and each party wished 
to lay the blame of it upon the other. The King levied 
forces to compel the Barons to return to their allegiance, 



* The barons on this occasion were accompanied by their military 
tenants, to the number of 60,000 (armed as if nrepared for the Welsh 
war), and they took an oath to treat as a mortal enemy everyone who 
abandoned their cause.— Blaauw 1 8 Barons' War, p. 57. 

f The governorship of the castles of Rochester and Canterbury was 
accordingly put into native hands. 
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and De Montfort fearing that his adherents might be cor- Chap. ill. 
rupted, convened an assembly of the Barons which solved 
in its own favour that most dubious question, viz., the 
amount of oppression, sustained by subjects, which jus- 
tifies resistance. It was unanimously resolved by the 
Barons to maintain the Oxford provisions by arms, and 
they chose the Earl of Leicester as their leader. 

The Cinque Ports, whose loyalty and fidelity had never The Cinque 
before been questioned, were now, probably in conse- ^ 
quence of the foreign rule that had been imposed on them, 
almost the first to declare against the King, and they 
agreed to fit out a fleet to guard the coast in case an 
invasion was attempted on his behalf. Henry became Rapin, 
alarmed, and again made promises which it is to be feared L,p# 335# 
he never intended to perform. 

Richard, King of the Romans (a man of superior 
capacity to his brother Henry), was about to return to 
England, to effect if possible a reconciliation between 
the contending parties. The Barons considered him 
a dangerous visitor, and to his surprise when he ar- 
rived at St. Omer he received a prohibition to land in 
England before he had taken the Barons' oath. He t^^ 
gave a reluctant promise to comply as soon as ho ob- Vol II., p. 218. 
tained the King's permission. Henry hastened to Can- 
terbury to meet him, and wrote to him from thence 
(January 18th, 1259). Richard soon discovered that the a .d. 1259. 
Barons were not to be trifled with, for troops and ships 
lined the Kentish coast to resist his approach on any 
other term 8. He yielded, and was then permitted to land 
at Dover with his wife and family and a limited suite. 
Even then he was not allowed to enter Dover Castle. 
Having proceeded to Canterbury, on the following day, 
by the written command of the King, he was called 
forward as Earl of Cornwall in the Chapter House of the Blaauw, p. 72. 
Cathedral by the Earl of Gloucester, who took no notice 
of his foreign title, and Richard then publicly swore to be 
faithful and assist in reforming the Government on pain 
of forfeiting all his lands. 
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Chap. in. The Barons had usurped the royal authority, and 
they proceeded to distribute among their partisans the 
civil and ecclesiastical offices, and share the produce of 
vSflLp. 218. *^ e es cheats, wardships, and marriages of the King's 
tenants. Leicester's ambitious views alarmed his asso- 
ciates, and a quarrel between him and the Earl of 
Gloucester threatened to break up the confederacy, which 
induced de Montfort to retire to France. During this 
calm the King proceeded to Bordeaux, where he was 
detained by an attack of ague. While there Richard Earl 
Dugdale's of Gloucester died (18th June, 1262) in the Manor House 
VolT^p 213 at Eshmerfield, Kent (the Esmerefel of Domesday), now 

known as Ashenfield, in Waltham, the property of Sir 
Courtenay Honywood, Bart., then part of the possessions 
of St. Augustine's Monastery, Canterbury.* His son 
Gilbert at once proceeded to Guienne to be invested 
Rapin, with his father's inheritance. Henry complied, but not 

Vol I., p. 336. un ^ii ue had extorted a heavy fine. Though married 

to the King's niece, Gilbert de Clare was influenced 
by the death-bed injunctions of his father, and the 
wishes of his mother, to unite himself to the cause of 
the Barons. 

The Earl of Leicester was now looked upon as their 
sole leader, and was induced to return to England (3rd 
a.d. 1262. October, 1262). The King followed him, and landed with 
stow's Annals, * ne Queen at Dover on St. Thomas's day. Henry kept his 
p. 192. Christmas with great solemnity at Canterbury. He sum- 

moned the prelates and nobility to attend him there, 
and to proceed with him to Dover, where, according 
Chronicles, to Bishanger, a Parliament was held, but I find no 
p * " mention of it in " Parry's Parliaments and Councils of 



* The Earl, according to Hasted, was at the time on a visit to John de 
Criol, and died, it was thought, of poison. His life had been previously 
attempted (Note, p. 16 of this Volume). His bowels were Duried at 
Canterbury, his head at Tunbridge, and his body at Tewkesbury, where 
his funeral was conducted with great pomp ; the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and other bishops granted numerous indulgences for those who 
should pray for his soul. His tomb was adorned by his wife with gold, 
silver, and precious stones. 
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England," nor in " Acta Regia," though Rishanger says : Chap. III. 
11 The Parliament at Dover came to an end somehow or 
other, whether favourably or unfavourably to the Barons' 
cause I know not." 

Henry next ordered the citizens of London, the in- 
habitants of the Cinque Ports, and the principal Barons 
to swear fealty to him, and to his son Prince Edward, 
in the event of Henry's death. To the second oath Iingud, 
the young Earl of Gloucester objected, and proceeded ° ,p * 
to Oxford. He was joined there by the Earl of 
Leicester. With the royal banner displayed before them 
they took several cities, and ravaged the lands of the 
Royalists and those who would not join their ranks, 
including the foreigners. London declared for the Barons. 

The King of the Romans again attempted to mediate 
between the contending parties, but to no purpose. The 
King was compelled to yield. It was agreed that Dover 
and the Royal Castles should once more be entrusted 
to the Barons, the foreigners be again banished, and, 
subject to any alterations a committee might make in 
them, the Oxford provisions should be confirmed. All 
this was notified in each county. 

The partisans of the Barons contend that the King 
broke this truce by marching with his army from Read- 
ing and attempting to take possession of Dover (4th 
December, 1268), then in the hands of the Barons. 
The Constable of the Castle at this time was Richard 
de Gray, who successfully resisted this vigorous sur- 
prise, and refused to admit the King unless he entered 
the fortress with a limited suite of nine persons. 

As a last expedient the King and the Barons agreed 
to refer their disputes to the arbitration of Louis IX., 
King of France, who by his award condemned the pro- 
visions of Oxford as subversive of the royal dignity, and 
among other stipulations he ordered the Royal Castles 
to be restored. The Barons resorted to a quibble: they 
declared that the award was contradictory, and therefore 
not binding, though they had sworn to abide by it; this VoLIL,p.232. 
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brought upon them an order from the Pope to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to excommunicate them.* 

The flames of civil war were now lighted up in all 
parts of England, and every man of substance was 
compelled to join one of the two sides. In Kent, includ- 
ing the Cinque Ports, the Barons ruled almost without 
opposition. The wealthy foreigners and Jews were aban- 
doned to the rapacity of the populace. Those who resided 
in Canterbury were massacred by Gilbert, the young Earl 
of Gloucester. 

The King gained several advantages and became master 
of Oxford, on which occasion he expelled the scholars for 
showing too much partiality to the Barons. After taking 
Northampton and Nottingham he marched into Kent, 
where he obliged the Barons to raise the siege of Roches- 
ter and retire to London. The Chronicle of the Barons' 
Wars by William Rishanger,t one of the monks of St. 
Alban, as published by Mr. Halliwell, gives such a graphic 
account of the siege of Rochester that no apology is needed 
for inserting here a. translation of it, and also of another 
account from a similar source, first remarking that Rish- 
anger and nearly all the contemporary historians of this 
reign were partisans of the Earl of Leicester. 

" After the feast of Easter, Simon de Montfort, and the other barons 
adhering to him, with the aid of a band which joined them at London, 
besieged the castle of Rochester, into which had entered John de Warren, 
the Earl of Arundel, and Henry de Percy and Roger de Leyburn,^and many 



* It speaks well for the leaders of the Barons that they surrendered 
Dover loyally ; only a short time, however, elapsed before it was handed 
back to them. 

t The reputation of the Monastery of St. Albans for its historians 
during the thirteenth century was sustained by Wendover, Matthew 
Paris, and Rishanger. Wendover is supposed to be the author of the 
History which goes under the name of Matthew Paris as far as the year 
1234. M. Paris continued it to 1259, and Rishanger to 1322. Their 
labours have been termed "The Great Chronicles of St. Albans." 

X I may here remark that Roger de Leyburn was among the prisoners 
taken by King John at the siege of Rochester Castle. He subsequently 
joined the Royalists for a time, and then deserted them. King Henry, 
by conferring on him certain estates, won him over again, and he was 
now one of the Royal defenders of Rochester Castle, where he was 
dangerously wounded. Having recovered, he accompanied the King to 
Lewes. After the battle of Evesham he was loaded with honours. He 
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noblemen, who, on departing from the conference at Oxford, bad been Chap. III. 
deputed by the king to guard those parts. The Earl of Leicester, being ~~~ " 
a man who was circumspect in all things, ordered machines and other 
things necessary for the siege of the castle to be transported with him 
from the city of London by water and by land. With these he vigorously 
attacked the besieged, and did not permit them to indulge in quiet ; 
leaving to the Kngliah an example of the manner in which assaults of Siege of 
castles should be undertaken, they being utterly ignorant of that art in Rochester, 
those days. He ordered a certain ship that was procured to be filled to 
she top with dry timber, on which he placed tallow and grease and other 
incendiary matters that afford fuel to fire. The ship being thus laden 
with the greatest possible pile of timber, and being set in such a position 
as to meet the violence of the wind, he ordered the ship to be set on fire 
and to be moored to the bridge, while the rest boldly assaulted the city 
with bows and arrows. Fire was then set to it, which spread, and 
burned the gate in a moment ; and the magnates who were within fled 
to the summit of the tower. The suburb having been thus acquired, 
with a great portion of the castle, all were encouraged to the siege of the 
tower, with warlike assaults and with battering machines, some under- 
ground. The King being informed of the very 

fierce assaults on Rochester, and knowing that the capture of the be- 
sieged would redound to his reproach and contumely, turned his steps 
backwards in great haste, and hurried thither to succour those who were 
in that strait and needed aid. So great was his haste in that expedition 
that the choicest horses, fatigued with the labour, perished. Then the 
Earl of Leicester, finding that the King had arrived with his army, 
although he would shortly have taken the tower by assault, voluntarily 
raised the siege, and returned to the city of London with liis men. The 
King, therefore, with his nobles, being thus freed from the enemy's 
army, repaired to the sea coast, to compel the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, who were rebels to him and unconquered, to duo subjection. 
Some of them adhered to the King's party, but others, fitting out ships 
and lading them with such victuals as were necessary, betook themselves 
to the sea." 

The following is a translation of another curious ac- 
count of this siege, interpolated in a copy of the Chronicle 
of Matthew of Westminster. — Cottonian MS., Xero D. II. f 
Brit. Mus. 

" At that time John, Earl "Warren, came with the Lord R. de Leyburne jjalliwell 
and certain others to Rochester, to garrison and guard the city and p. 126. 
castle ; and the Earl of Leicester and the barons, who were at London 
and at Tonebrigge, hearing this, came with a great multitude and be- 
sieged the town, and fought manfully ; but the adverse party stoutly 
resisting that day, they achieved nothing, except that they burned the 

was created Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and held "The Seven Ante, 
Hundreds." His father erected a castellated mansion at Loyburn, now Vol. I. p. 318. 
in ruins. 

VOL. n\ G 
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Chap. III. barns of St. Andrew's and certain other offices which were without the 

~~~~* gate ; the suburb all round, and the royal hall of the castle, being first 

Rochester burned by the Lord de Leyburne. Next day, being that on which the 

Lord was crucified for sinners, Earl Simon caused the bridge, and the 
bulwarks built thereupon with wonderful ingenuity of skill, to be de- 
stroyed by fire ; and thus, after many of his men had been killed and 
wounded, he entered the city, while G. de Clare, with a multitude of 
armed men, almost at the same hour and the same moment, fiercely 
assaulted it on the other side, as they had planned between them, and 
prevailed. Entering about the vesper hour, the whole city, and what- 
ever was in it, became, as the manner is, the prey of the spoilers. 
Moreover, unsheathing their swords, the diabolical partisans entered 
the church of the blessed Andrew and crucified its sons, and all who 
were found therein through fear or for worship, with the Lord who 
suffers for his elect ; violently carrying off gold and silver and the other 
precious things thereof. Many valuable things also, among others the 
royal charters and other muniments of the church of Rochester, in the 
prior's chapel, were destroyed and torn to pieces. Certain monks also of 
the same church were that night imprisoned and guarded. Armed horse- 
men, too, on horses, riding round the altars, with wicked hands dragged 
out all who fled to them. O lamentable and mournful day 1 in which 
the noble church of Rochester, with all things contained in it, became 
the prey of vile men ; when no more honor or reverence was rendered to 
it than to the vilest brothel or kennel. In fact, its gates were burned on 
all sides ; its choir was attuned to grief, and its organs to the voice of 
weeping men. Why more ? The sacred places, as the oratories, cloisters, 
chapter, infirmary, and all the divine oracles, were converted into stables 
for horses, and were everywhere filled with the uncleannesses of anim^la 
and the filthiness of corpses. 

* On Saturday, that is the eve of Easter Day, the barons took the outer 
bailey of the castle, and the Earl of Warren with his men retired into 
the tower. The besieged then stoutly defended themselves for seven 
days, and many both within and without were wounded and slain. But 
on the seventh day, that is, the Saturday following, the Earl took to 
flight with his army ; Simon hearing that the King was coming to the 
succour of the besieged. The King accordingly came with a great army 
into Kent, and soon obtained Tonebregge Castle without difficulty. 
Marching thence along the sea-coast, he subdued the barons of the 
Cinque Ports to himself, and received fealty from them, with hostages." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

REIGN OF HENBY HI. CONTINUED.— THE BARONS' WAB. 

HAYING relieved Rochester, the King proceeded with Chap. IV. 
his army to the Earl of Gloucester's castle of Ton- ^d. 1254. 
bridge, in which the Countess Alicia (niece to the King, 
being the daughter of Guy, his half brother), was 
then dwelling. The castle soon fell into his hands, he 
permitted the Countess to depart, and expecting an early Blaauw,p.l33. 
attack from the Earl, the King left there a strong 
guard headed by twenty knights-banneret. Hasted, 
who gives his authority, says that before the castle was 
taken, the besieged set fire to and burnt down the town Vol. II., p. 325. 
of Tunbridge (May 1st, 1264). 

The King then repaired to the coast, and as he was Lower's Battel 
passing Combwell, a nunnery in the parish of Goudhurst, y ' p * 

Master Thomas, his cook, happening incautiously to be 
in advance of the army, was slain by a certain country- 
man, which so exasperated the King that we are told ho 
caused " on the vigil of the Invention of the Holy Cross, 
about the sixth hour, 815 archers to be beheaded in the 
Weald in the parish of St. Mary of Ticehurst, in a place 
which is called Flimcrrewelle (now Flimwell), who were Annates 
assembled by the order of Lord John de la Haye, an y , 11 ^ *' 
adherent of the Barons."* " They were surrounded like p. xxx., note, 
so many innocent lambs in a fold and beheaded." The 



* John de la Haye was one of the commissioners appointed to make 
terms with the King after the first outbreak, and he became constable of 
Bye and Winchelsea. 

o 2 
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Chap. IV. King, after visiting Bobertsbridge and Battel Abbey, 

where he committed ravages and exactions, and flashed 

his troops with the spoils, proceeded to Winchelsea.* 

Here he and his army remained waiting for reinforce- 

VoLll.,p.46L ments from France, according to Holinshed; but Blaauw, 

quoting Knighton, says that during a halt of three 
days at Winchelsea, Henry applied in vain to the Cinque 
Ports for assistance, wishing them to send a naval force 
to attack London, but the wardens acting throughout 
in the interest of the Barons, sternly forbade the use 
of their ships, and the King could only exact hostages for 
their fidelity. The whole of the Wealds of Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey were now exposed to depredation and rapine. 
A contemporary account of this march observes that 
BUauw, p. 134, "from the deficiency of victuals in that barren province, 
!F* Wyfe. in P rov i nc * a M<* 8terili f many persons wasted away for 

want of food, and the cattle were lowing and fasting all 
around from the scarcity of pasture." 

Henry returned to Battel Abbey, and hearing that 
the Barons were advancing to meet him, directed his 
course towards Lewes (the stronghold of his brother-in-law, 
the Earl de Warenne, where he encamped), lodging one 
night at Herst (Hurstmonceux). 
Lingard, Leicester was now determined to bring the controversy 

vol. II., p. 224. |. an i 8Slie> an( j nav ing added a body of 15,000 citizens of 

London to his army, marched into Sussex, t At Fletch- 
ing, six miles from the King's army, a letter was des- 
patched to Henry from Leicester and Gloucester protest- 
ing that they and their associates had taken up arms 
against his evil councillors and not against the King, and 
to reform what was amiss ; and they besought him to join 
Battle of them. Henry returned a haughty defiance. The battle of 

e8, Lewes, so familiar to most of my readers, was fought on the 



* Winchelsea was at this period, and long subsequently, a great entre- 
pot for French wines. — Lower's Battel Abbey, p. 201. 

t In Kent and Sussex almost every man was against the Royalists, 
but the King held nearly all the strong places for the base of his opera- 
tions. 
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14th May, 1264,* and ended in the defeat of the King. This Chap. IV. 
was followed by the mise or treaty of Lewes, which provided 
for the observance of the Statutes of Oxford, for the fulfil- 
ment of which Prince Edward and his cousin, Prince 
Henry, were given up as hostages on the part of the King, 
and were placed in the custody of Henry, the son of Simon Blaauw,p. 196. 
de Montfort (who had been appointed Constable of Dover 
Castle) ; the Royal prisoners were removed under his 
charge from Lewes to Dover. This compulsory ride of the 
heir to the throne under circumstances so altered from 
his former visit, and his late attempt to surprise it, 
was a popular topic of ridicule in those days. " Whether 
willing or unwilling, you shall ride spurless on your horse 
all the direct way towards Dover." 

We know not the road by which this journey was per- 
formed. The additional traffic occasioned by the expedi- 
tions to Palestine, and by the pilgrims passing from the 
south and west through the Wealds of Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey to Canterbury, no doubt increased the number, if 
it did not improve the reads themselves ; but we must not 
forget that soft tracks would be appreciated by those pil- 
grims who walked barefoot to Canterbury. 

It has been truly said, that go where we will throughout Sutton Cattle. 
England, there are few spots however wild, which are not 
in some way illustrative of our history. In a command- 
ing position on the Quarry Hills, on the northern boundary 
of the Weald, stood Sutton Castle. In Saxon times Sudtone 
formed part of the possessions of Leofwine (the younger 
brother of Harold), who perished on the battle-field of 
Hastings. It was then granted by the Conqueror to Odo, 
Bishop of Baieux, and afterwards became the property of 
Baldwin de Betun, Earl of Albemarle. In the reign of 
King John it passed into the hands of William the Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke (the Regent), who married the only child 

* "It is supposed by some writers that 40,000 Baronial troops and 
60,000 Royalists were engaged in this battle ; half the number is more 
probably nearer the truth. The estimated loss ranges between 3,000 and 
20,000/— Blaauw, p. 355. 
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Chap. IV. of Eichard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke (stunamed Strong- 
bow), by whom he had five sons and five daughters. 
William, the second Earl and eldest son of the Marshal, 
inherited it, and married in 1224 the Princess Eleanor, 
daughter of King John. The Earl died in 1281! and in 
January, 1238, she became the wife of Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, and he, as I shall presently show, 
held the castle in right of his wife during the Barons' wkr. 
Kilburne says, "When and by whom it was built or how 
ruinated I know not," and because an anchor was found 
not far from it, he further states that the conjecture in his 
day was that the sea at one time flowed near the Castle ; 
while Philipott, who wrote shortly before Kilburne, says 
that the term Valence was added to Sutton when William 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, became lord of the fee, 
" who certainly instituted that Castle,* that now even in 
its relics and fragments, with much of venerable mag- 
nificence, overlooks the plain." 

Hasted thus describes the Castle in his day : — 

Vol. II. p. 414. " O n the brow of the hill, at a small distance eastward from the town 

of Sutton, and adjoining to the parsonage yard, stand the venerable ruins 
of Sutton Castle, now almost covered with ivy, and the branches of the 
trees which sprout out from the waUs of it. "What remains of it seems to 
have been the keep or dungeon of this fortress, two separate rooms of 
which are still in being ; and, by the cavities where the joists have been 
laid into the walls, appear to have been at least a story higher than they 
are at present. 

" The remains of the walls are more than three feet in thickness, and 
about twenty feet high, and have loop-holes for arrows at proper dis- 
tances ; they are composed of the quarry stone and flint mixed together, 
with some few thin bricks or paving tiles interspersed throughout. 

" The whole appears to have been exceeding strong, though of very 
rude workmanship, and seems to have been built in the time of the 
Barons' wars, probably by one of the family of Valence, Earls of Pem- 
broke, whilst the church and its demesnes yet remained as appendages 
to their manor of Sutton Valence, and part of their possessions. 



* According to Harris (p. 384) it was only a castellated seat, though he 
admits that the ruins in Philipott 1 s time must have been very magnificent 
(p. 307.) We are indebted to our Kent Archaeological Society for seven 
valuable and most interesting volumes, but I do not remember to have 
seen any notice of this castle ; indeed, very little is to be found in them 
connected with the Weald, owing no doubt to the meagre evidence 
handed down to us. 
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It standi high, commanding a most extensive view over the adjacent Chap. IV. 
country southward, and was most probably made use of as a place of ~ ~ 

defence for the partizans of the Lords of it, to make their excursions 
from, and retreat again to, when likely to be overpowered by their 
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Button Castle must certainly have been a most im- 
portant fortress for the Earl of Leicester during the 
Barons' war, and my authority for stating that it was 
held by him in right of his wife,* is the Hundred roll Rotuli de 
which was compiled floon afterwards ; in which it is 2roJ*U 223. 
recorded that Sutton was given by Henry HE. to William, 
Earl Marshal, on his marriage with Eleanor, the King's 
sister (on whom it was settled for her life).f On William's 
death, she married Lord Simon de Montfort ; on whose 
death, after the battle of Evesham, the Lord William de 
Valence entered on the manor in right of his wife. 

To explain this entry I must observe that all the five 
sons of the first Earl Marshal died without issue, and his 
five daughters inherited his vast possessions. One of 
them, Joan, married Warren de Monchensi, and their 
daughter carried it, with the earldom of Pembroke, to her 
husband, William de Valence, half brother of Henry HI. ; 
hence the addition of Valence to Sutton by way of dis- 
tinction. He had the command of the van of the King's Dugdale, 
army at Lewes, and seeing the day lost he escaped, with Yo ^ I# » r# 775# 
other Koyalists, to Pevensey, and thence into France. J 

The Castle and land belonging to it afterwards came 

* He also held the manors of Brabourne and Kemsing in right of his 
wife, the Princess Eleanor ; and in his own right, lands at Farnborough, 
Chelsfield, and Horton-Kirby. 

t While Mr. Pearson's new edition of " The Barons' War," by Blaauw. 
was going through the press, I called his attention to Sutton Castle, and 
he added the following note, p. 380 : — " I am indebted to the historian of 
' The Weald of Kent for pointing out to me that Simon de Montfort 
held the manor of Sutton Valence, in Kent, in right of his wife (Hot. 
Hund., p. 323). If Sutton Castle was then built, as Mr. Furley thinks, 
it was an important position, and must be added to the list of baronial 
fortresses. n 

X " This William de Valence was noted for overbearing insolence. He 
was twice driven out of England, and his life was not worth a day's pur- 
chase had he been taken. The English nobles tried to revenge them- 
selves on their rivals in tournaments ; on one of these occasions de 
Valence was soundly basted, and the King put a stop to them." — Pear' 
*ro'# Hut. of England, Vol II., p. 171. 
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Ch ap. I V. into the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Rochester, 
Sutton Castle, and. the property has been recently sold to Sir Edmund 
Filmer, Baronet, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
What little now remains of the building would lead one 
to suppose it was originally a strongly fortified garrison, 
rather than, as Dr. Harris imagines, a castellated seat. 

After this digression on Sutton Castle and its early 

owner 8, which I trust will be deemed pardonable, let us 

record what followed the battle of Lewes. 

Conflict at While retreating from that town, William de Say (late 

governor of Rochester Castle), with a body of the Royalists, 

joined the garrison of Tunbridge Castle, and disregarding 

the royal command to lay down their arms, forced their 

Brayley's passage across the country. On arriving at Croydon, 

gjjj^y they met some of the London troops who had fought 

VoL IV., p. 3. under the Earl of Leicester, and were quartered there. 

The Royalists attacked and killed many of them,* and 
obtained a great booty, and then made their way to 
Bristol, which they gallantly maintained. 

The Earl of Leicester took charge of the King, and, 
without consulting him, affixed the royal seal to every 
order that was issued. Among them was a proclamation 
from Rochester (25th May, 1264) transferring to the 
Barons the custody of all the Royal Castles. Eleanor, 
the beloved wife of Prince Edward, was at Windsor at 
this time, then reputed the most magnificent palace in 
Europe, and she was ordered to quit it.f Orders were 
also issued for assigning the care of each county to the 
partisans of the Barons and de Montfort's sons ; his son 
Henry was appointed to Sent, and Simon to Surrey and 
Sussex. 
Lingard, The royal standard was now raised at Damme, in 

Vol .,p.227. Fi an( j erflj ^ Henry's queen (Eleanor of Provence), and a 

* A severe hand-to-hand fight took place, and the dead were buried in 
George-street, Croydon. Their bodies were discovered there a few years 
since in lowering the road leading to the East Croydon Station. — Pearson's 
Ed. of Blaauitfs Barons' War y p. 356. 

t Mr. Blaauw remarks : " This was the only occasion during her wedded 
life that she was separated from her husband." — Barons' War, p. 205* 
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numerous fleet assembled to transport to England the Chap. IT. 
troops collected by the neighbouring Sovereigns, to humble 
the Barons. 

The Pope also espoused the cause of the Royalists, and 
sent Cardinal Guido to England to take the King under 
his protection ; but the Cardinal fearing his life refused to 
cross the sea, and dispatched from Boulogne the Bull for 
excommunicating the Barons, to take effect from the 1st 
of September, unless Henry was previously restored to all 
his rights. The Cardinal also placed London and the 
Cinque Ports under an interdict, and summoned four 
English prelates to appear before him at Boulogne, who 
reluctantly obeyed the mandate, and brought back a 
sentence of excommunication against the King's enemies, 
which they willingly suffered to be taken from them when 
they arrived at Dover. 

De Montfort prepared for the threatened invasion. He Encampment 
issued in the month of August a royal writ for a general JJjJ^J/ 1 
levy, admitting no excuse on account of the short notice 
or the time of harvest. Military tenants were to attend 
with all their available horse and foot, and every township BUatr*,p.235. 
was to provide from four to eight men armed with lances, 
bows and arrows, swords, darts, cross-bows, and bills. 
The danger was pressing, and de Montfort repaired with 
the Court to the encampment formed on Barham Downs; 
Here the hearty goodwill of the people induced them to 
flock by thousands ; but the two armies which for a time 
had been watching each other from the opposite shores, 
separated without striking a blow ; for adverse winds de- 
tained the invading fleet, and the time for which the Lingard, 
mercenary soldiers had been engaged having expired, they Vol IL, p. 227. 
gradually disbanded themselves. The reader will be in- 
terested in the narrative of this event, translated from 
Bishanger's Chronicle. 

" The Queen [being then abroad], and Boniface, Archbishop of Canter- p. 35. 
bury, Peter of Savoy, and the rest of her relatives, took counsel, and 
gathered princes, dukes, earls, and barons, and almost all the power of 
Europe, purposing to invade England in a hostile manner ; and they 
remained in Flanders and neighbouring plaees, threatening every day to 
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enter England, having brought together such a multitude of shipping 
that it was almost incredible to everybody. Against these our people 
assembled, and girt themselves to the battle, to defend the land and 
their own heads. The whole strength of the kingdom was gathered at 
Canterbury and all round the sea-coasts, men having been summoned by 
royal edict from every city, town, and village. The bishops, moreover, 
received a tenth of spiritualties, as a subsidy, from the religious houses 
and from rectors of churches. Tou would at that time have seen upon 
HerbcUdowne* so great a multitude both of horse and foot united in one 
mass, powerful for war against the foreigners, that you would not have 
believed it to exist in England. The Barons of the Cinque Ports also 
prepared ships and 'pirates,* judiciously surmounted with wooden 
towers, and manned with crossbow-men ; eagerly longing for the enemy's 
coming, and not fearing their power in the least. At length the gather- 
ing of nobles dispersed, and both the soldiers in pay and the relatives 
and friends of the Queen who served at their own costs, utterly frus- 
trated in their attempt, 'returned by another way into their own 
country.' " 

Holinshed (quoting Nicholas Trivet) gives the follow- 
ing account of this encampment on Barham Downs : — 

Vol. II., p. 465. " After this, there was a great assembly of men of war, made out of all 

parts of the realm, to resist such strangers as the Queen (remaining in 
the parts beyond the seas) had got together, meaning to send them into 
England to aid the King against the barons, and for that purpose had 
caused a great number of ships to be brought into the haven of Dam. 
But now that the King was in the Barons' hands, and that such a multi- 
tude of horsemen and footmen were assembled at Barham-doumc (as a 
man would not have thought had been possible to have been found in the 
whole realm) to resist the landing of those strangers, the said strangers 
were sent home again, without having done any pleasure to the Queen, 
other than spent her money." 

During this interval the two princes Edward and 
Henry were still under restraint at Dover Castle, while 
the king, in charge of the Earl of Leicester, was quartered 
with the Court at Canterbury. On the 4th of September, 
1264, the king's proclamation from Canterbury commis- 
sioned Prince Henry, though still a hostage at Dover, to 
repair in person to the King of France to secure his co- 
operation in negociating a peace ; and the prince was 
released upon his oath to return to Dover Castle when 
he had fulfilled his mission. So strong was the animosity 



* Harblcdown, to the west of Canterbury. Our author, however, 
must I think have intended Barham Downs, as Harbledown was, and 
•till is, much enclosed, and then formed part of the forest of Blean. 
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of the French towards the English at this time, that Chap. IV. 
when the prince landed at Boulogne, the townspeople Blaauw,p.236 
made a violent attack upon his suite, and nine English- 
men were killed. 

Seven days afterwards (11th September, 1264), a Par- 
liament was held at Canterbury, when certain ordinances 
were signed by the King, the Earl of Leicester, and six Parry' 
others — "pro nobis et cmteres baronibtu et communitate regni ^4^ ^ 
Anglia" 

No sooner had the Earl of Leicester attained the sum- 
mit of his greatness, than secret jealousies sprang np 
between him and his chief supporter, the Earl of 
Gloucester, who, in common with other barons, became 
alarmed at his ambitious views and suspected him of 
aspiring to the throne, as he had completely usurped 
the powers of the council. This was followed by an 
estrangement which ended in Leicester's fall.* 

Passing over the removal from Dover of the two Battle o 
princes still held as hostages, the attempt to rescue 
them at Wallingford, and the ultimate escape of Prince 
Edward, the desertion of the barons by the Earl of 
Gloucester to join the prince and the adherents of the 
King, we come to the Battle of Evesham, which was 
fought on the 4th of August, 1265, and proved so fatal a.d. 1265. 
to the cause of the Barons. Hero de Montfort and his 
eldest son perished, leaving, however, the fresh seed of 
English liberty which they planted to survive their manly 
struggle ; for his few years of opposition and power did 
more to make illegal taxation impossible, than the half 
century of Magna Charta with all its continuations. 

The body of Leicester was mangled and mutilated, and Mackintosh, 
his hands and feet were cut off and sent to several places. VoL 1,rV ' ^ 



* Vague charges were also brought against him, which no doubt were 
more applicable to his sons, who secured a portion of the spoils of 
office. Wikes accuses Henry do Montfort of having seized all tne wool 
in transit at Dover, and sold it for his own benefit. The charge is in- 
credible ; he may, however, have trafficked in permits to send it out of 
the kingdom. The sons have also been accused of allowing the Cinque 
Ports to practise piracy, themselves receiving a third of the plunder. — 
Pear ton, Vol. II. , p. 260, quoting Liber dt Antiquit Ltffibut, p. 73. 
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Chron., p. 68. 
le of Thanet. 



Chap. IV. His memory, however, was long revered as of one who 
died a martyr to the liberties of a nation ; and miracles 
were ascribed to him, comprising all manner of cures. 
Scoffed at as these wonders have since been, they were 
matters of serious belief at the time ; and they denote the 
affectionate regard in which he was held. Many and 
curious were the modes of obtaining relief by the inter- 
cession of this saint. The process chiefly employed 
Blaauw,p.257. appears to have been "mensuration," which consisted 

of the application to the sufferer of some fillet or string 
which had been previously put round the saint's body.* 

Of the 212 miracles ascribed to " Sir Simon the 
righteous," twelve are stated to have occurred in Kent, 
and, as they may interest local readers, I will set out 
translations of them from Bishanger. 

" Ralph de Boklonde, of Thanet, beyond Canterbury, having had the 
gout for three years and seven weeks in his left leg, very painfully, so 
that he continually lay in bed on his right side, was ' measured * (men' 
turatus) to the Earl, and his leg washed with water from the martyr's 
fount (many seeing the aforesaid fount), and he recovered ; wherefore 
all the Island of Thanet testifies this. 

. " Roger, chaplain and vicar of Hide [Hythe], in Kent, had an unknown 
infirmity, whereof the physicians despaired, and also had the quartan 
ague for 'another* year. He, being 'measured' to the Earl, recovered 
without delay. Of this the whole township of Hide renders testimony. 

" Heliseus, the son of William de Mid die ton [Milton], in Kent, having 
a 'tracem' in his left eye and left cheek for 24 weeks, being 'mea- 
sured' to the Earl, recovered. Of this the township of Middleton ren- 
ders witness. 

" Simon Secher, of Ry, who had laboured under the disease of frenzy 
for five weeks, came to Evesham ; and, before us in the choir, being bound 
in iron chains, was miraculously cured by the Earl's merits. 

"Ralph de 'G. fie. atewode,' in Thanet, having laboured under a 
similar disease for five weeks, was ' measured ' to the Earl, and, a penny 
being bent, he recovered. Of this the whole Island of Thanet-land ren- 
ders witness. 

"Thomas, the Clerk of Canterbury, son of Robert Toe, had the falling 
evil for forty days, and, being ' measured ' to the Earl, recovered, and 
the infirmity never returned to him. Of this John, vicar of Sellinge, in 
Kent, and many others, bear witness. 



Hythe. 



Milton. 



Rye. 



Isle of Thanet. 



Canterbury. 



* Mensuratus, according to Ducange, refers to a fillet or string with 
which the relics or body of a saint or person eminent for piety had been 
mcaturcd, and which, when passed round the body of a diseased person, 
effected a eure by virtue of its sanctity. 
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"Alice de Chileam, in Kent, a trustworthy woman, narrated that a Chap. IV. 
eertain boy, four yean old, the ion of Wolkokam, of Kent, by name ,— 

Alexander, who, in a fight between serving men, by chance fell into the Cnilnam. 
fire and lay there almost half an hour, and four rascals upon him, his 
eyes and other members being thus almost entirely consumed. He was 
• measured ' to Earl Simon, and at once gloriously cured without any 
injury. The universal multitude of Kent are witnesses hereof. 

** William de Pikeringes, of Canterbury, had a son who was sick unto Canterbury, 
death, and who, being ' measured * to Earl Simon, recovered ; and in 
token of recovery he brought a waxen boy to Evesham. Of this all the 
parish of St. Andrew's, Canterbury, renders witness. 

"The same William do Pikeringes, of the same town, having a son lb. 
with one knee so' swollen that the joints of the foot were scarcely visible, 
brought him to Earl Simon, and immediately the entire swelling disap- 
peared. In sign of recovery he brought another waxen boy. Same wit- 
nesses as above. 

" Emma de Dene, struck with paralysis for four days, was conveyed to Dene, in 
various saints' places. At length, being ' measured' to Earl Simon, she Wingham. 
recovered, so that she had power to imprint on herself the sign of the 
holy cross ; but she did not long survive. Richard, vicar of Wingeham, 
with the whole parish, bears witness to this. 

" Christiana de Lullingestone, who had the gout painfully from the Lullingstone. 
shoulder-blades to the hands, and from the hands to the sole of the foot, 
being 'measured' to Earl Simon, recovered. The parish of St. An- 
drew's, Canterbury, witness as above. 

" A certain woman of Canterbury, Agnes by name, wife of Henry the Canterbury. 
physician, had been struck with severe gout in the right hand, which 
was stiff for a year and a half, so that she could not move the same hand, 
and thought she should lose it altogether ; but being * measured ' to the 
Earl, she immediately recovered her former health. And in token of 
this thing, she sent a waxen hand to the said Earl Simon, at Evesham. 
Of this all her neighbours render testimony. 

" Thomas Atteheye, a certain man of Canterbury, had the cold gout in lb. 
all his members, so that he could neither walk nor move himself in any 
member ; and this continued for a year. This man, being * measured ' 
to Earl Simon, immediately recovered ; and, taking a journey to Evesham 
in person, arrived there with many of his neighbours. And of this 
thing all fully rendered witness by sight." 

The conduct of the Barons, especially of their leader, 
de Montfort, has been denounced by Hume and other 
historians, by whom his death has been deemed "the 
most fortunate event that could have occurred;" but 
if this be really the case, "the unexplained love of the 
nobles, clergy, and people, for his memory after his life 
and power had ceased, will constitute a greater marvel Blaauw, 
than the 212 miracles imputed to him." p * 
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p. 366. 



With some labour Mr. Pearson in his new edition of 
Blaauw's Barons' War has prepared a list of the Royalist 
Earls, Barons, and gentry, and also of the Partisans of the 
Barons. I have selected those connected with Kent, from 
which it will appear how few of the gentry in this county 
were on the side of the Sovereign. The list, he however 
remarks, is no doubt imperfect. 

BOTALIST BARONS. 

Roger Leyburn, of Leyburn Castle. 
William De Say, of Kent and Norfolk. 



GENTRY. 



Geoffrey de Cheswyk. 



I 



William de Wilton. 



INSURGENT EARLS. 

Gilbert de Clare, having the Castle of Tollbridge, 

[and vast possessions in Kent.] 
Simon de Montfort, having the Castle of Sutton 

Valence, [and small possessions in Kent.] 

INSURGENT BARONS. 

Robert de Crevequer. 

Nicholas de CryolL 

Geoffery de Lucy, of Kent and other counties. 

John de Chilham. * 



BARONIAL 

Gundelin de Badlesmere. 

John de Becclesanger (Betshanger). 

Nicholas Carrok. 

John de Clokesf eld or Clakesfeld. 

Henry de Cramanville. 

Richard de Crevequer. 

Robert de Crevequer. 

Bertram de Criel. 

William de Gerstone. 

Turgis de Godwinstone. 

Richard de Grey. 

Robert de Hardres. 

Matthew de Heating or Hasting. 

John de la Haye. 

Thomas de Heyham. 

William Heringod. 

Richard de Kensing (Rector). 

John Kyriell. 



GENTRY. 

Michael of Lenham. 

John de Lymonges (Lyminge). 

Thomas MaunseU. 

Ralf de Oteringdene. 

John Page. 

John of Peckham. 

Stephen de.Pirie. 

Thomas de Sandwich (Clericus). 

Stephen Soudan (Sodanke). 

John Spinard. 

John de Suanes. 

Thomas de Suthesse. 

Roger de Tilmanneston. 

Roger de Trihampton. 

Marten de TunstalL 

Bartholomew de Wateringbury. 

Geoffrey de Wycheling (Clericus). 

Isaac de Wylminton. 



* "Richard de Dover, of Chilham Castle, is unaccounted for." Mr. 
Pearson says " His pedigree is in hopeless confusion — the family descended 
from a bastard of King John."— Blaauw, p. 372. 
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"England at this time contained tome 12,000 men who had taken out Chap. IV. 
their knighthood or might he compelled to do so, and it is reasonable to ~— "" 

ammo that half of these took part in the war. Nevertheless, I cannot ^ aSS*' 
amount for more than 380 to 390 names, and out of these less than 90 are p * 
of Royalists. Northamptonshire, Kent, and Sussex con- 
tributed in more than their due proportion to the Constitutional cause ; 
no doubt because those counties were especially the theatre of war." 

The widow of de Montfort, and sister of King Henry, The widow of 
who on the death of her husband sentenced her to per- Montfort 
petual banishment, is entitled to a passing notice. A 
detail of her private habits at Dover during six months 
of the eventful year 1265 was brought to light a short 
time back. Mr. Blaauw, in his Barons' War, has made p. 2SL 
copious extracts from what he terms " the earliest docu- 
ment extant of a private individual's expenses." The 
following portions of it refer to the domestic life of the 
countess, her guests, and her household, during her resi- 
dence at Dover and journeys along the coast. 

"When the countess and her guests were at Dover, the regular daily p. 282. 
consumption for the knights of her high table seems to have been a 
quarter of a tun of Gascon wine ; and half a tun of " bastard wine" 
for the inferiors. The beer in use was made indifferently from any grain, 
barley, wheat, or oatB, and was seasoned with pepper. July 22, the 
countess sent from Dover to Canterbury for 300 pears, and paid 10c/. for 
them. Sheep from Romney Marsh were supplied to the garrison at 
Dover for 22c/. each. 10 geese cost 2*. 3c/. Salt was dear, 10 quarts cost- 
ing 44*. 6c/. ; but though the prices of these times may generally be 
multiplied by fifteen to represent the modern value of money, it is pro- 
bable the confusion of the civil war had raised the prices of the year 1265 
beyond the usual average. 

" There being no other means of communication, a special messenger 
was necessarily sent with any letters. Slingawai earned but 2s. for going 
to the Earl, then at Monmouth, from Dover ; 12c/. was paid a messenger 
from Dover to Windsor ; 2s. and a pair of shoes for a journey from Dover 
to Kenilworth." 

In the countess's journeying from Porchester Castle to 
Dover, she spent Sunday, 14th June, 1265, with all her 
suite, at Winchelsea, and there is the following entry of 
the expenses in this ancient account : — 

" Sunday, Winchilsey, for the Countess of the Lord Simon de Montfort, p. 283. 
with all their suite, the burghers of Winchilsey, and many others,— 
Bread, 20*. 4c/. ; wine, 13 sextaries (of four gallons each), and one gallon, 
18*. 10c/. ; beer, 10s. 10c/. ; boats, 10c/. ; porterage, 6c/. Kitchen, for 
two oxen and thirteen sheep, 36*. 6c/. ; for thirty-five geese, 19#. 10c/. ; 
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De Montf ort'a 
Widow at 
Dover. 



poultry, 6*. 2d. ; eggs, 2s. 4rf. ; salad, Sd. ; faggots (busca), 22d. ; char- 
ooal, 8d. ; dishes (disci), 13d. ; salt and spits (brochvx) % 5d. ; water, id. 
For dinner for the same at Battle, and for their horses, 17*. 2d. Stables, 
grass for 19 score and 15 horses (these 395 horses must have been partly 
for her escort), 12*. lOd. ; oats, 12 qrs. 1 bush., 26s, 34. ; litter, 3*. 9d. ; 
farriery (forgia), Id. ; water, 12d. ; a horse hired for the small cart, 6d. ; 
porterage, 6d. ; dinners for 21 grooms (garcionum), lOd. ; sum total, 
£9 As. Sd. 

"Monday, Dover, Feast of S. Botolph, for the Countess and all the 
aforesaid, except when the Countess eats in the castle with her women, 
one ox, 7 sheep, and 7 calves. For dinner at Romney, 27*. W. Hay, 
bought for two nights, lAd. ; grass for 107 horses, 5*. 9d. ; oats, 6 qrs. 
1 bush., lis. 3d. 

"At Dover, the Countess had 31 horses, and lent 9 to her son Simon 
when leaving to reinforce the Earl ; one of them, a liard, was valued at 
24*. The expense of farriery for 84 horses on the journey was 8s. Ad. t 
1000 nails costing 13c?. At Dover a meadow of four acres was rented for 
the horses at 40s. Id. 

"When at Winchelsea the Countess feasted the burghers, who had 
always been devoted friends to the Barons' party, and they were again 
twice (July 12, 30) feasted by her at Dover. The burgesses of Sandwich 
were treated in the same manner, on one occasion being so numerous that 
the guests were divided at dinner into two rooms, and additional wine and 
beer were brought for them. On Monday, June 15, she arrived at Dover, 
still accompanied by her son Simon, and in that castle, then under the 
command of her eldest son Henry, she awaited the result of the civil 
commotions in security." 

" Her two sons, Henry and Simon, left her during the progress of the 
war to join their father, and her own horses were lent them for the occa- 
sion ; but the garrison retained many distinguished knights for her 
defence." 

The fatal tidings of Evesham reached Dover on the 
16th of August, at which time Dover and Kenilworth 
were the only two castles which still resisted the King. 

"The supplies of provision to the garrison of Dover were soon im- 
peded by the Royalists, for there are several such entries in the Countess' 
Koll as the following — * August 24, by booty half an ox and three sheep.' 

"Her son Richard had arrived at Dover, August 12, in a ship with 
about 100 sailors from Winchelsea, intended probably for the defence of 
Dover, and 100s. were paid to them ; to twenty-nine archers of Pevensey 
were paid It. each." 

The two sons of the Countess, Eichard and Almeric de 
Montfort, crossed over from Dover to Gravelines on the 
18th of Sept., in charge of 11,000 marks (£7,666 18$. M.\ 
no doubt despatched by their mother for safety ; and we 
find a mandate from the King, dated 28th Sept., to the 
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• • • ... 

Barons and Bailiffs of Dover, " to prevent the passage of Chap. IV. 

Eleanor, Countess of Leicester, formerly wife of Simon 

de Mont fort, to France, as she may carry out of the 

kingdom the money which she has procured from all 

parts." The King, we have seen, had already banished 

her; his object, therefore, in issuing this mandate must 

have been to secure the money she wished to take with 

her. The old chronicler, Robert of Gloucester, is indignant p. 313. 

at her treatment ; his quaint poetry is thus rendered by 

Mr. Blaauw : — 

"And though she had utterly lost aU her joy, they banished her from 
England, never to return. Alas ! her two brothers, each of whom was a 
king, and had but her, an only sister, and yet would so banish her. 
Alas ! where was then their love to pronounce such a sentence ?" 

Eleanor retired to France in October,* and it may 
have been at this period! that Prince Edward at last re- 
gained possession of Dover, by the help of fourteen Koyal- 
ist prisoners confined there, who had boldly seized a tower 
df the Castle, after securing the treacherous connivance 
of two of their guards. On hearing this, Prince Edward, 
with his usual energy, hastened there and soon forced the 
garrison to surrender. 

The attachment of the Cinque Ports to the cause of the The Cinque 
Barons has been already noticed ; but with the death of Port8, 
de Montfort \ all hopes of success were extinguished ; still, 
partial insurrections occurred. The crews along our South 
Eastern coast at last became unscrupulous, and not only 
committed trespasses and crimes against the Royalists, 

* She died in 1274, at the Dominican Nunnery of Montargis. 

t It was probably before the 29th of October, when the Queen landed 
at Dover, and signalized her return by hanging some burgesses of the 
Cinque Ports who were practising piracy under cover of civil war. The 
next month (Nov. 22) an expedition from the Cinque Ports revenged this 
by setting fire to Portsmouth, and routing its garrison, with some loss. — 
WykeSy p. 179, quoted by Blaauw \ p. 331. 

X The Earl of Leicester's forfeited estates were conferred, by the King, 
on his second son, Edmund ; and this laid the foundation of the power 
which enabled his descendant, Henry of Lancaster, to wrest the sceptre 
from the hands of Richard II. The grant of these estates from the king 
is dated at Canterbury, October 29, 1265. The Earl of Leicester is thus 
described : " Our enemy and felon, Simon de Montfort, by whom war 
was excited in our kingdom." — Blaauw, p. 299. 

VOL. II. H 
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Chap. IV. but, as we have seen, were guilty of piracy; they often in- 
terrupted commerce by plundering foreign vessels as they 
passed the coast ; and numerous were the complaints to 
King Henry of their lawless habits.* Winchelsea and 
Eye had been brought somewhat more under rule than 
the rest, by the exchange effected in 1247 by the Sove- 
,p ' " reign with the Abbot and Monks of Fecamp; but this 
does not appear to have put a stop to their piracy. " For 
two years," says Mr. Durrant Cooper, "they enjoyed a 
complete immunity, and carried out to the fullest extent 
those practices which have left a deep stain on their 
name."t Young Simon de Montfort repaired to Win- 
chelsea after his father's death at Evesham, where the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports were waiting to receive 
him. He at once associated himself with these rovers, 
and soon became formidable by his bold piracies at sea. J 
The time, however, had arrived for Prince Edward to 
make a severe example of the Winchelsea marauders, 
thus recorded by Holinshed : — 



Hist, of 
Winchelsea, 
p. 18. 



VoLII.,p.469. 



<«i 



The wardens of the Cinque Ports, which (during the time of the 
Barons' War) had done many robberies on the sea, as well against the 
Englishmen as other, were at length reconciled to the King, who was 
fain to agree with them upon such conditions as they thought good, be- 
cause at that time (as the common fame went) they had the dominion of 
the sea in their own hands. But in some writers we find it thus recorded, 
that when certain prisoners which were kept by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports in the castle of Dover heard how all things prospered on the King's 
side, they got possession of a tower within the same castle, and took 
upon them to defend it against their keepers ; whereof when advertise- 
ment was given to the King and to his son the Lord Edward, they 
hasted forth to come and succour their friends. The keepers of the 
castle, perceiving themselves beset with their enemies, sent to the King 
for peace, who granting them pardon of life and limb, with horse, 
armour, and other such necessaries, the castle was yielded unto his 
hands. From thence Prince Edward departing, visited the sea coasts. 



* Mr. Durrant Cooper, in his interesting History of Winchelsea, p. 10, 
sets out one from the citizens of Cologne. 

+ " To this day, when the boats of Hastings enter some of our western 
ports, a hatchet is held up to them as a type of opprobrium for their an- 
cestors' conduct." — Mr. D. Cooper's WincheUea, p. 18. 

X Holinshed states this on the authority of Matthew of Westminster ; 
ut Polydore Vergil says the King became reconciled to him. 
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punishing divers of the inhabitants within the precinct of the Cinque Chap. IV. 

Forts, and putting them in fear, received divers to the King his father' ■ 

peace. The inhabitants of Winchelsea only made countenance to resist 
him, but Prince Edward with valiant assaults entered the town, in which 
entry much guilty blood was spilt, but yet the multitude by command- 
ment of Prince Edward was spared. And thus having won the town, he 
commanded that from thenceforth they should abstain from piracies, 
which they had before time greatly used. Thus were the seas made 
quiet, and those of the Cinque Ports brought to the King's peace, and 
thoroughly reconciled." 

The Annals of Waverley (quoted by Kapin) say great 
numbers were slain or drowned, and their leader, Henry 
Pehune, taken, whom Prince Edward immediately ordered 
to be hanged, but was persuaded by Gilbert de Clare to 
spare his life. 

Prince Edward had taken upon himself the office of 
"Warden of the Cinque Ports (which office he retained and 
served by deputy until ho ascended the throne), and he 
now received from its Barons their oaths of fidelity to Ante, 
his father at Shipway * Cross in Lympne. VoL L » p# 312, 

Before I briefly refer in the next chapter to the remain- Parliament, 
ing events bearing on the history of Kent during this long 
reign, a passing notice must be taken of Parliament, and 
of the state of the Church at this time. The Great 
Council, first known as the great assembly, or the as- 
sembly of the wise, had now acquired the name of Parlia- Ante, 
ment from the French parler, to speak. VoL I# » p * 181, 

The supreme legislative authority in England from the 
time of the Conquest until the reign of Henry IH. appears 
to have been vested in the King and Great Council con- 
jointly, assembling chiefly on the three festivals of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. But though the King and 
this Council stood in the same relation to each other as 
the Queen and the two Houses of Parliament now stand, 

* " The name Shipway" (says Somner) " seems to be of a mere English p # 103. 
original betokening the way to the ships. They rather, perhaps, fastened 
on this place as by the great advantage of the lofty situation, remarkable 
for prospect and discovery of vessels (whether inward bound or out) in 
their passage through the Channel; and from its equal distance sake, 
lying midwav, it was pitched upon of old as the place of holding pleas 
relating to the Ports, so for the Iimenarcha, the Lord Warden's taking 
of his oath at the entrance to his office." 

H 2 
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Ch ap. I V. still the Council alone could not enforce their views as 
* — " Parliaments now do. The Crown, it must be remembered, 

then derived a considerable revenue frbm its landed estates 
and its military tenants, which were sufficient to defray 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. If, there- 
fore, the advice of the Great Council was disregarded, 
the remedy was armed resistance. It was only when re- 
duced to difficulties by extravagance or Continental wars, 
that the King had recourse to his Council for relief in his 
necessities, and they seldom granted it without receiving 
some valuable concession in return. 

As to the members who composed this great National 
Assembly, after a long controversy, it is now generally 
agreed that our county representation did not take its 
rise from feudal institutions, but had its origin from the 
County Courts derived from the Saxons, and which we 
have seen were retained for civil purposes after the Con- 
quest. But it is not equally certain who were the suitors 
of these courts. The opinion that this assembly was 
elected by the tenants in chief alone has become exploded, 
and it is now conceded that the free tenants of mesne 
or subordinate lords, alike owed suit and service to the 
County Court, and had a voice in the election. 

Then as to the representation of our cities and towns, 
it is also generally admitted that the citizens and bur- 
gesses had no voice in the national representation until 
the summonses issued by Simon de Montfort in the name 
of the King on 12th December, 12G4 (49th Henry HI.), 
for the meeting at Winchester, which included " citizens 
and burgesses," as constituent parts of Parliament ; each 
county being ordered to send two knights, and each city 
and borough two citizens and two burgesses. Sixty-four 
abbots and thirty-three priors were also summoned, but 
this number was reduced during the next century. 
VoLin.,p.27. The only apparent exception to this, according to Hal- 
lam, is in the letter addressed to the Pope by the Par- 
liament of 1246, the salutation of which runs thus: — 
"Barones, proceres et magnates, ac nobiles portuum maris. 
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habitatoreSy necnon clerus et populus universus, sahttem." Chap. IV. 
(Matt. Paris, p. G96.) 

" It is plain from these words," says Hallam, " that some of the chief Vol. III., p. 28. 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports (at that time very flourishing towns) 
were present in this Parliament ; but whether they sat as representa- 
tives, or by a peculiar writ of summons, is not so evident ; and the latter 
may be the more probable hypothesis of the two." 

From Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, however 
"dates the first august fulness of our English Parliament," 
and from this time was slowly recognised that great prin- Pearson's Hist, 
ciple, that an Englishman's property was his own, and that y^fi* 11 ^ 
no tax was just in principle unless the man who paid it pp. 267,' 479. 
consented to it by his representatives — a principle of native 
growth, and at variance alike with Boman precedent and 
continental practice. 

We will now speak of the Church. With five or six The Church, 
exceptions, the whole of the ancient parishes in Kent pos- 
sessed either churches or appendant chapels by the end of 
the thirteenth century. Still with all these sacred edifices 
her internal and secular government had become deplora- 
ble. The vast wealth with which she had been endowed 
made the English Church only an object of Papal cupidity. 
No country, says Hallam, was so intolerably treated as Vol. II., p. 213. 
England, at this time, by Pope Gregory IX. and his suc- 
cessors. Besides, as we have seen, artfully depriving the 
See of Canterbury and other Chapters of their right of 
election to the Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, the tithes 
and offerings of the Church of England were swallowed up 
by Italian priests nominated by the Pope to vacant bene- 
fices, who drew from England 60,000 or 70,000 marks 
every year, a sum far exceeding the Royal revenue. The 
King, at one time influenced by ambition and at another 
by timidity, submitted to this yoke, and not unfrequently 
shared in the booty. Thus a feudal system in religious 
as well as secular matters was introduced. The Pope 
assumed the place of the Sovereign; the Bishops were 
treated as his barons, and the inferior clergy were the Unga^i 
sub-vassals. In imitation of temporal Princes, the Popes Vol II., p. 205. 
often required a talliago of the clergy, amounting generally 
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Chap. IV. to a twentieth, sometimes a tenth, of their annual income. 
Many of the Italians who possessed these livings, which 
should have been conferred on English clergymen, resided 
abroad and paid for a substitute, spending the remainder 
of their income in a foreign country. All this was the 
result of the baneful legacy which King John bequeathed 
to his son King Henry. 

John Man sel, or Maunsel, the Provost of Beverley, held 
seven hundred livings, which brought him in an income of 
18,000 marks (£12,000). Kent, however, was indebted 

Rishanger, to him for founding the Priory of Black Canons at Bil- 

p * 117# sington, on the borders of the Weald, a.d. 1258, and the 

Alien Priory at Romney, a.d. 1257. He never would be- 
come a Bishop, that it might not interfere with his free 
manner of living. At the commencement of the Barons' 

Blaauw,p.ll3. war he withdrew in terror from England, and he died 

abroad in poverty and in the greatest wretchedness. 

The papal nuncios continued to exact large sums from 
an impoverished people until the Barons, on their own 
authority, issued orders to the Wardens of the Cinque 

Ramn, Ports to intercept all the Bulls and mandates from the 

' p " Pope. A messenger arrived at Dover with dispatches to 
Martin, the Pope's money-collector in England ; the mes- 
senger was conveyed to the castle and his letters taken 
from him, which revealed the papal secrets. Martin com- 
plained to King Henry, who ordered the letters to be 
restored. The Barons sent a messenger to the collector 
and required him to quit England immediately; he hur- 
ried to take counsel of the King, who assured the affrighted 
man that he had great difficulty in preventing his subjects 
from pulling him to pieces. Martin besought the King to 
grant him a free passage out of the realm. The Sove- 

Holinshed, reign in great anger replied, " The devil that brought thee 
Vol. II., p. 409. ^ carry thee out> eyen to the pit of hell „ Qne of the 

Marshals was appointed to conduct him in safety to Dover. 
During the journey (July 15th, 1245), the trembling man 
was afraid of every bush he passed, expecting men to 
rush on him and murder him. The Pope had never 
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before met with such a rebuff in England ; and the Chap. IT. 
King, who had been in the habit of preferring foreigners, 
for their own sake, to his countrymen, and lavishing 
whatever crumbs of royal favour remained from the ban- 
quet of Savoyards and Poitevins, on Italian clergy, or on 
foreign artists, cooks, and jesters, was startled at the lb., p. 172. 
complaints which arose on every side. 

But let us turn to a brighter portion of Ecclesiastical Bishop 
history. I have already referred to Archbishops Langton ro-aeteste - 
and Rich, whose abilities and virtues were an ornament 
to the Church of England during the thirteenth century. 
In no way their inferior was Robert Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln,* pronounced in that age, " Perfect in Divine and Lingard, 
human knowledge." He had persuaded himself that VoLIL »P- 248 - 
every disorder in the flock might be ultimately traced to 
the negligence or incapacity of the pastor, and invariably 
refused institution to every pluralist, and to all who were 
unwilling or unable to reside on their benefices. No com- 
plaints, reproaches, or threats, could move him. He 
evinced an equal inflexibility of character towards the 
Pope and the King ; neither could prevail on him to give 
institution to foreign clergymen presented to benefices in 
his diocese. His last hours were spent in lamenting the 
disorders of the kingdom and the sufferings of the Church, 
and he did not hesitate to couple the name of the Pope 
with Antichrist. 

The Gray, or Franciscan Friars (established by St. Stow > P* 1W « 
Francis), first arrived in England a.d. 1224, when nine 
of their order landed at Dover. Five of them settled in 
Canterbury, and built there their first convent in Eng- 
land, t They, like the Friars Preachers, or Dominicans, 
instituted by St. Dominic, and introduced into England 
about the same time, were designed to aid the parochial 



* He was indebted for his education to the charity of the Mayor of 
Lincoln. 

t " The other four proceeded to London. Shortly afterwards they 
founded a house at Old Winchelsea, which survived the great storm of 
1250."— Cooper, p. 15. 
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Chap. IV. clergy in the discharge of their functions. Their diet was 

simple, their clothing coarse and scanty, and they at first 

Lingard, not only professed, but practised poverty. From each of 

L,p. ' these orders Grosseteste selected the most meritorious, 

and they accompanied him in his visitations. 

Some dignitaries of the Church who were natives of 
Sent and distinguished themselves during the thirteenth 
century, shall be noticed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

TUNBRIDGE, ITS LOWY, AND CASTLE.— CITIES AND TOWNS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR OFFENCES COMMITTED IN THEM.— 
RIVER FISHING.— STORMS, &c— DEATH OF HENRY IIL — 
EMINENT KENTISH MEN WHO LIVED IN THIS REIGN. 

WE will now return to the Weald, and again speak of Chap. V. 
Tunbridge, which, with its well-fortified castle and Tunbridge. 
appendant forest, had become a place of importance ; the 
town, however, then formed but little more than the 
suburbs of the castle, and partook of its vicissitudes. 
As at Lewes, most of the houses were at this time built 
with wood from the Weald. 

The walls of the castle formerly enclosed about six 
acres. The strength of its fortifications may be judged 
of from the existing remains, which consist of the gate- 
house, two round towers about 70 feet in diameter, com- 
municating with each other by a strong high wall of 60 
feet from east to west. The castle was encircled by moats, 
which, with the Medway, added to its strength. The 
ruins still contain some good work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and form an interesting object in the view from 
the railway on the southern side of the town. 

The Lowy itself, though frequently noticed by name as Ante, 
Leuga Ricardi de Tonebrige, is not, as already mentioned, VoL **' p * 
returned in Domesday. I have referred to the probable 
cause of the omission. It must also be remembered that 
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Chap. V. most of it was at the Conquest forest land,* and so con- 
tinued under the first Norman kings. 
The Lowy. The Lowy was situate within the Weald and was of a 

triangular form, abutting on the Hundred of Wachling- 
stone on the south, east, and west, and on the Hundred 
of Littlefield on the north ; extending from north to 
south about five miles, and from east to west about six 
miles. It encircled the town and castle, and contained 
within its limits the ancient boroughs of Hadlow, Tun- 
bridge Town, Hilden, and South. 

The Earls of Gloucester, as Lords of Tunbridge, and 

direct descendants of Richard de Tonebrige, appear to 

have held the Lowy of the see of Canterbury until the 

Ante, reign of Henry II., when Earl Roger, supported by the 

VoL I., p. 339. k^ re8iste a Archbishop Becket's claim to it. I have 

already referred to the exchange supposed to have taken 

^ place between Archbishop Lanfranc and Richard de Tone- 

pp. 339, 379. brige, followed by a succession of contests between the 

'• p " archbishops and the descendants of the Norman Baron, 

including that with Becket, respecting the extent, limits, 

and privileges of the Lowy, as well as of the honour, 

castle, and manor, which was finally terminated in the 

reign of Edward I. in favour of the see of Canterbury. 

Two perambulations of the Lowy arising out of these 

controversies (one in the reign of Henry HI., and the 

Vol. II., p. 309. other in that of Edward I.) are set out by Hasted in 

p. 320. extenso, and also by Harris, and need not be inserted 

here. In both, the boundaries are minutely defined. One 
of the most ancient of our highways through the Weald, 
which led from Winchelsea to London, crossed the Lowy, 
and the pales and hedge of Tunbridge forest, with the 
different gates and entrances, are all referred to here. 
These inquests also found that no man's tenants save the 
Earrs were within the perambulation. 



* Modern writers agree that " Foresta" is derived from " foris," land 
outside a jurisdiction, or that has not been enclosed ; and foresters were 
thus deemed out of hundred law. "Sint omnes . . . liberi et quieti ad 
omnibus provincialibus summonitionibus et popularibus placitis qusa 
Hundred Iaghe Anglici dieunt*"«— j$Kfok*n (Foruta.) p. 241. 
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A composition was entered into about the same time Chap^V. 
between the contending parties, which prescribed the cus- 
toms to be observed and the services to be performed 
thenceforth by the Earls of Gloucester to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury in respect of the honour, castle, and manor 
of Tunbridge, and the other manors* held of the see, on 
their enthronization, when the Earls were to officiate as Harris, p. 321 
High Stewards and Chief Butlers of the Archbishops, and Halted, 
were to be supplied with robes of scarlet, wine, wax, livery ° ,p * 
for horses, &c.+ 

Among the privileges exercised by the Earls of Glouces- 
ter was that of electing a Coroner for the Lowy at their 
Court at Tunbridge, and their tenants were only required 
to make presentments before the Justices in Eyre in the Ante, p. 57. 
Lowy, and not ehetchere. For that purpose, when the 
Justices arrived at Canterbury, the Earl's steward was to 
go there, attended by twelve men from the Lowy, and 
demand a recognition of their privileges, and the Justices Hasted, 
were to assign a day to go to Tunbridge for a gaol delivery Vol. IL, p. 311. 
before their departure out of the shire. 

The Earls also claimed that their tenants of the Lowy 
should be free of all toll, passage, murage, pontage, and 
contribution to repairs of highways throughout the king- 
dom. On the return to different Quo Warrantos in the 
thirteenth century, these liberties and privileges were 
allowed and confirmed, and were at first enjoyed by the 
Earl's tenants in different parts of the county, at some 
distance from the Lowy, extending over the Laths of Sut- 
ton and Aylesford. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that all these rights and privileges have long since been 
abolished or fallen into disuse. 

The Earls also claimed a View of Frankpledge with all Placita deQuo 

Warranto, 
_ p. 348. 

* Among these manors was Horsemonden, one of the Saxon denes be- 
longing to the Crown not mentioned in Domesday, and which became a 
Norman manor after the Conquest. 

t Edward, Duke of Buckingham, was the last owner of Tunbridge 
Castle who officiated as Steward, on 9th Maroh, 1504, when Archbishop 
Warham was enthroned at Canterbury* 
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Phap. V. its privileges within their lands in Eltham, Ditton,* Mere- 
worth, Nettlestead, Chikeshull, Tamworth, Trevesworth, 
Hardres, Stelling, Natingden, Blean, and Sheldwich; and 
that their tenants in these places should he free of all suit 
and service in the hundreds of the county, and not sub- 
ject to either tax or tribute. 
Ante, The manor, like Chilham, we have seen was an honour, 

vol L, p. 382. Qr Qne Q £ ^ e more n0D i e 8or t s f seigniories, on which 

inferior lordships or manors depended by the performance 
of certain customs and services. As an ecclesiastical dis- 
trict Tunbridge became the largest in Kent, comprising 
15,235 acres. 

Some idea may be formed of the original extent of the 
Kentish possessions of Richard de Tonebridge, the foun- 
der of the family, when it is stated that besides his Lowy 
and the franchises already noticed, he was tenant in chief 
of East Banning and Yalding, and held lands in the fol- 
lowing manors as tenant of other chief lords : — 



Ash, in Achestan. 

Atlksford, with mill And fishery. 

Cooling, in Hund. of Maidstone. 

Eccles, in Aylesford. 

Fabningham. 

Fableigh, East. 

Frindsbdrt. 

Hadlow. 

Halling. 

Hoo. 

Langlet. 

Leybourne. 

Lbysdown. 



Meopham. 

Milton, near Gravesend. 

northpleet. 

Opfham. 

Otpord. 

Peckham, East. 

Ridley. 

southpleet. 

Stone. 

swanscomb. 

TUDELT. 

Wbotham. 
Wrotham, Little. 



In 6hort, there was no baronial property in Kent belong- 
ing to a layman, of such importance with reference to its 
franchises. 
Beliefs. It was enacted in the reign of Henry III. that on the 

death of every Earl holding of the Crown in chief by 
knight service, the heir being of full age and owing relief, 
should have it on the payment of £100, the heir of a baron 



* Harris and Hasted have substituted Eeston for Ditton. 
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on payment of 100 marks, and the heir of a knight on C hap. V. 
payment of a knight's fee of 100 shillings. It was also 
enacted during this reign that the County Courts should 
be held only once a month, the Sheriff's tourn* only 
twice in the year, and the Court Leet or View of Frank- 
pledge only at Michaelmas. 

The cities and towns, like the hundreds, were respon- 
sible to the Crown for crimes committed within them, or 
for harbouring thieves, &c. Thus in 1249 (88 Henry III.) Madox, 
certain of the King's men of Rochester were committed to p# 156.^"*^' 
prison for a thief who was taken in their city having 
compters of the Exchequer about him, which he had stolen. 
Afterwards, the King of his grace commanded those men 
to be released from prison, and that they should be pledges 
each for other. 

Jousts were now of frequent occurrence. They differed joints, 
from tournaments, being generally contests only between 
two individuals on horseback with spears, and they often 
led to bitter hatred and revenge. The foreigners brought 
over by the King and Queen, being many of them what 
might be termed professional soldiers, had triumphed over 
the English at Berkeley ; but on 8th December, 1250, stow, p. 189. 
when they again met at Rochester, the English men of 
arms bravely retrieved their character. These warlike 
exercises were forbidden by proclamation in the next 
reign. 

"With the increase in population the rights of Kentish River Fishing, 
river fishing began to be closely watched and protected, 
especially in the Mcdway. In "Her Majesty's Tower" Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, in his usual humorous vein, refers to a 
dispute between the Tower Warden and the lovers of fair 
fishing, which had been of long continuance. The War- 
den claimed the right of catching fish in the Medway and 
elsewhere with a kidel fitted up with nets,t which caught 

* Unless specially required, Church and lay dignitaries, and those 
that had hundreds of their own, were exempt from attending the sheriffs 
tourn. 

f A kidel is a wear often made at the mouth of small rivers for the pur- 
pose of trapping salmon ; it is generally constructed of stout faggots. The 
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Dixon, 

VoL L, p. 31. 



Storms, &c. 



all fish coming down with the tide. Not content with 
setting up his own kidel, he for a small sum granted 
licenses to the Kentish mariners to set them np in the 
Medway. The effect was to destroy the salmon (for there 
were salmon there in those days) and the shad, as well as 
to capture the flounder and the trout. 

In the reign of Henry III. a conflict on this subject 
took place between the men of London and those of 
Rochester, which became famous in story : — 

" Complaints were made that many new kidels had been laid in the 
Thames and the Medway, by authority of the Tower Warden, contrary 
to the city franchise, and to the great injury of the common people. 
More than elsewhere this wrong was being done to them in the Medway, 
in the neighbourhood of Yantlet Creek. This was a ticklish thing, for 
although the Thames lay under the jurisdiction of London for many 
purposes, it was not clear that the Mayor and a city band had any right 
to pursue offenders up the Medway, and to seize them under the walls of 
Rochester Castle. They put their right to the test. The sheriff with a 
body of men, well armed and resolute, started on the 6th of January, 
1236-7, for Yantlet Creek, where they fell suddenly on them, and they 
found no less than thirty kidela beyond that creek towards the sea. With 
little ado they tore up the nets and seized the masters, Joselyn and four 
good men of Rochester, seven good men of Strood, three good men of 
Cliff, all master-mariners, with nine others, their helpers and abettors 
in the wrong. Jordan brought these captured nets and culprits up to 
London, and lodged them in Newgate. 

"When the news of this raid reached Rochester, Strood, and Cliff, 
muoh din arose, and men from these towns rode up to London to see 
what could be done for Josceiyn and his fellows. They applied to the 
King for help, who ordered the Mayor to accept boil. The offenders were 
convicted before the Archbishop of York, the Lord Chancellor, and other 
great personages, and fined ten pounds each. A great fire was lighted in 
Westcheape, and the captured nets were burned in presence of a joyful 
crowd." 

The storms, hurricanes, high tides, and even earth- 
quakes, followed by plagues and fires, which are noticed by 
different historians in the early part of this reign, appear 
to have been unprecedented ; Stow enumerates them. One 
storm lasted fifteen days. He refers to a remarkable 



use of them in certain rivers was prohibited in the Great Charter. 
In Kent it is corrupted into ** kettle, these nets being used along our 
coast to catch mackerel. Professor Rogers says the word "kyd" or "kid" 
is still found in our midland counties. 
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circumstance of the appearance of four sons besides the Chap. y. 
natural one, and tells us that on the south coast were 
seen two great dragons in the air, flying and fighting for 
a whole day and chasing one another into the sea. 

In 1284 there was a great dearth throughout the land, 
and in 1286 there was a great rainfall for two months. 
Men rode on horseback to their chambers and rowed with 
wherries in the midst of Westminster Hall. Nor were its 
latter years without their calamities. One of the most 
serious storms recorded occurred in 1250, when 800 
houses in Winchelsea, with the churches, bridges, and 
mills, were destroyed by the violent rising of the sea. 
Another tempest occurred in the following year, when the 
oaks in Windsor Park and elsewhere were rent asunder. 
Kills with their millers, sheepfolds with their shepherds, 
and ploughmen were beaten down and destroyed. On the 
6th of July, 1257, there was a heavy fall of rain which des- 
troyed bridges, houses, and trees ; and this was followed by 
a great dearth and pestilence. Nothing had ripened during 
the previous year, and the poor were constrained to eat 
horse flesh and the bark of trees. Two thousand persons, 
in London alone were starved, and the price of a quarter of 
wheat rose from 4s. to 20s., or from 60s. to £15 of our 
money. The distress was especially great in Kent. 

Stow also refers to a severe frost which set in a.d. 1269, p. 198. 
when the Thames was frozen over " from St. Andrew's 
tide to Candlemas. Men and cattle passed upon it on foot 
from Lambeth to Westminster; so that it became neces- 
sary to convey the merchandize from Sandwich to London 
by land," showing that Sandwich was then the most 
important Kentish port. 

Again, in the year 1271 several bournes in Kent sud- ib. 
denly broke out of the hollow places of the earth, and 
overflowed a great part of the city of Canterbury. The 
stream was so swift and violent that it bore down build- 
ings and houses and drowned many people. Hasted refers 
to this inundation as occurring in 1272. 

These eelbournes, nailbournes, or land-springs, break Nailbournef. 
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C hap. V. out at intervals, and are more frequently met with in 
East than in West Kent ; they are held by the super- 
stitious to be the forerunners of scarcity. One of them is 
at Addington, which flows into the Leybourne rivulet ; 
another at Ospringe, which often ran with violence as 
late as the eighteenth century. There is another at Bough- 
ton-under-Blean, another rising often at Elmsted, and 
flowing through Petham towards Shalmsford into the 
river Stour; another in Lyminge, running through the 
Elham valley to Bishopsbourne ; and another at Drelin- 
gore, on Mr. Frederick Brockman's property. 

England being at last in a perfect state of tranquillity, 
Prince Edward, accompanied by his devoted wife Eleanor, 
set out in July, 1270, for the Holy Land, having expressly 
Lingard, stipulated that the man he most feared to leave behind 

voLlL,p 237. Y\\y[\ (the Earl of Gloucester), should either accompany or 
follow him. The King's brother Kichard was appealed to, 
who decided that the Earl should go with the Prince, and 
Tunbridge and another castle were surrendered to the 
King- of the Romans for the due performance of the con- 
dition. 

Nothing now disturbed the peace and repose of the 

King, who kept his Christmas according to the customs of 

those times, at Eltham, which had become a royal resi~ 

M. Paris,- dence ; where he was attended by the Queen and all the 

p. 868. great men of the realm. Repeated maladies had, however, 

worn out his constitution, and he expired at Westminster 
Death of 16th November, 1272, in the fifty-seventh year of his 

jld^Y^Ij 1 ' Tteig&y a g e( * sixty-six years. He was buried in the Abbey 

Church (Westminster), which he had rebuilt from the 
foundation. Before the sepulture the Earl of Gloucester, 
• who had assisted in the escape of Prince Edward from the 
custody of the barons, and was a chief instrument in res- 
toring the deceased Monarch to his throne, stepped for- 
ward and putting his hand on the body of the King swore 
fealty to the Prince, who was still abroad, an example 
which was followed by the rest of the assembly. 
V^ilS) 237 Henry has been described as a good man, though a weak 
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monarch, without vices, and without energy. "Warm in Chap. v. 
his attachments, and forgiving in his enmities, his private 
character appears untarnished, and his memory is not 
stained with cruelty. Hallam, however, describes him as VoLIL,p.329. 
fa Prinoe to whom the epithet of worthless seems best 
applicable; and who, without committing any flagrant 
crimes, was at once insincere, ill-judging, and pusillani- 
mous.*' He adds, " the intervention of such a reign 
was a very fortunate circumstance for public liberty, 
which might possibly have been crushed in its infancy 
if an Edward had immediately succeeded to the throne 
of John." Such certainly might have been the case, 
still I venture to think Mr. Hallam's condemnation too 
severe. 

Among the distinguished men connected with Kent who Diitinffui»hed 
lived during this reign we may notice "Ralph (called Kentish men. 
• Robert 1 by Stow) of Maydenstan" (Maidstone), created 
Bishop of Hereford in 1284, but five years after he turned 
his mitre into a cowl, and became a Franciscan. 

Henry de Wingham was Chancellor of England as well FuUer's 
as of Gascony, and he went to France twice as Ambas- y^ 1.^.694. 
sador. The King's half brother Ethelmar having been 
appointed Bishop of Winchester in 1250, the monks of 
that city opposed his reception, and in 1259 chose Henry 
of Wingham, a man of acknowledged merit, but fearing 
the King's displeasure he refused to accept the see. He • 
was in the same year elected Bishop of London, and he 
died in 1262. 

Henry of Sandwich, Archdeacon of Oxford, was con- 
secrated Bishop of London in 1263. Soon after his eleva- 
tion, strange as it may appear in our day, the custody of lb. 
Dover Castle was assigned to him and two other Bishops 
as neutrals and mediators ; and before the final appeal to 
arms he was employed as a negotiator by the barons, with 
Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, on a mission of 
peace. He was a warm advocate for ecclesiastical liberty. Blaauw, 
He was excommunicated for taking part with the barons, P* 140 « 
but he retained his fortitude and love of his church 
vol. n. i 
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Fuller, 

Vol. L, p. 494. 



lb., p. 505. 



lb. 



during the disgrace and exile which overtook him. He 
died in 1278. 

Richard of Gravesend, Archdeacon of Northampton, 
was appointed to the See of London in 1260. He was the 
founder of a convent of Carmelites at Maldon in Essex, 
and died in 1808. 

Among the distinguished Kentish writers during this 
period was John of Kent. Having completed his studies 
in England he was made canon of the church of St. Mary 
in Angiers, but becoming weary of the world, he joined the 
Franciscan Friars. However, he was afterwards sent as 
joint Legate into England by Pope Innocent IV. He died 
about 1248. 

Haimo of Faversham applied himself so effectually to 
study, that Leland says he was inter Aristotelicos Aristotelis- 
simus. He became a Franciscan in the church of St. Denis, 
Paris, and, returning to England, was elected Provincial 
of his Order. He removed to Borne, where he was called 
" the Glass of Honesty." He corrected and amended the 
Roman Breviary. Lying on his death bed at Anagni, in 
1260, the Pope in person came to visit him. 

From the close of this reign, Kent, though not free 
from occasional risings, ceased to be a battle-field and 
the focus of civil strife. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

EDWARD I. •—THE HUNDRED ROLL OF KENT. 

THOUGH no one contested Prince Edward's title to chap, vl 
the throne on the death of his father, yet so pre- J7ZT 
Talent was still the notion that our Monarchy was an 
elective one, that four days elapsed between the death of 
Henry and the recognition of Edward as King, and his Allen on 
accession was dated from such recognition (20th Nov., 5^ al ti 
1272). All this Mackintosh says was done to manifest a p. 46. 
show of respect for the consent of the people. No such 
interregnum has occurred since. Until the sixteenth cen- 
tury the accession of the new King was dated on the day 
following the death of his predecessor, but Edward VI. 
placed his on the same day, and such is the rule now 
followed, as the moment the Sovereign has died, his heir 
has been deemed to have succeeded him. 

It was one of the functions of the Justices in Eyre sent Rot. Hund., 
into each county to inquire into all usurpations of the Vol% L ' p> 9 ' 
rights of the Crown, so as to preserve the profitable 
tenures of the King, then forming a material part of his 



* From the length of his leap Edward I. was surnamed Longshanka. 
The news of his father's death reached him while returning with the 
Princess Eleanor from Palestine, but feeling assured of the tranquillity 
of the country he remained abroad until July, 1274. 

i 2 
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Dugdale's 
Bar., VoL I., 
p. 214. 



revenue. They had also to inquire into the oppressions 
and frauds of the King's officers.* 

During the turbulent times of the last reign the Eoyal 
revenues had been materially diminished, while the people 
had been oppressed by unjust exactions under the colour 
of law ; and as the Justices usually visited each county 
only about once in seven years, the new King deemed the 
subject too important to admit of delay. One of his 
earliest acts, therefore, was to issue a special Commission 
dated 11th Oct., 1278, for the completion of the Rotuli 
Hundredorum, or Hundred Bolls, f which had been com- 
menced by his father. 

The Boll for Kent was completed in 1274 (3rd Ed- 
ward I). I believe that no translation of it has been 
published, and I therefore insert it in substance in this 
and the next chapter. 

But before I give an abstract of this Hundred Boll, 
I must say a few words about its contents, that I 
may, if possible, induce my readers to peruse it; first 
noticing that when King Edward returned to England 
with his Queen Eleanor, the Earl of Gloucester was 
present at his landing, and accompanied them to Tun- 
bridge Castle, where he entertained them and their 
retinue most honorably for many days. 

At this time Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, was 
one of the most powerful barons in England, and cer- 
tainly the most powerful in Kent. Without perhaps 



* In the reign of Homy III. some of these inquiries had reference to 
the increasing power of the Papacy. 

t These Rolls, with aU their abbreviations, were printed in 1812 in 

pursuance of an address of the House of Commons, and form two folio 

Our Hundreds, volumes. ShaU I be pardoned, after the questions I ventured to put in 

the first page of this work with reference to " The "Weald," if I presume 
again to put one with respect to "The Hundred?" How many of the 
inhabitants born and educated in Kent can tell you the name of the 
Hundred in which they dwell? And yet for all civil purposes the 
Hundred was an important division, in which justice was administered 
and the inhabitants protected, and so continues for many civil matters ; 
whilst the term " Parish," now so universally used, was almost unknown, 
except for ecclesiastioal purposes. 
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possessing the master mind and enjoying the popularity Chap. VI. 
of the Earl of Leicester, he was equally ambitious. His 
name appears in the greater number of the following 
returns, which disclose the encroachments made and the 
exactions committed by him and his officers in this 
county during the last reign. It will be remembered 
that before the Battle of Lewes his Castle of Tunbridge 
was besieged and taken by the King, but between the 
Battles of Lewes and Evesham the Earl deserted his 
party and having joined the Boyal standard, materially 
assisted in crushing the barons. After the Battle of 
Lewes a warrant was issued by De Montfort in the name 
of the King for the surrender of Tunbridge Castle, but a 
gallant body of Royalists appear to have held it for a Ante, p. 88. 
short time. The different Hundreds in Kent were there- 
fore called upon to muster their men for a second siege 
tinder the Lord John de la Haye (a baronial partisan). 
The various entries respecting the siege of Tunbridge Blaauw, 
which are noticed hereafter are somewhat obscure, and P p# 220 » ^ 
may possibly relate to different times. I can give no 
better explanation. 

The next man in point of influence in the county was Foot note, 
Roger de Leybourn, who, like the Earl of Gloucester, p * **■ 
deserted the Barons, and was rewarded for it. I have 
already noticed the other leading men of the county 
engaged in the war. 

For the first eleven years of the reign of Henry HI. The Sheriff* 
Hubert de Burgh served the office of Sheriff of Kent. 
Hugh de Windlesores, of Warehorne, was his deputy for 
part of the time ; then Roger de Grimstone ; and lastly 
William Brito, who himself became sheriff for some years 
(1229-1281). Bartholomew de Criole was then sheriff for 
a single year (1232), and was succeeded by Bertram de 
Criole (1233-1288). He was removed in the middle of a 
year, and was followed by Humphrey Bohun, Earl of 
Essex. In 1241 Peter of Savoy was sheriff for half the 
year, when John Cobham succeeded him, apparently only 
holding office till Bertram could resume it. Bertram re- 
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mained sheriff till 1247, and was then succeeded by 
Beginald Cobham, who died in office in 1257, his repre- 
sentatives having to discharge the dnties in 1258 by the 
help of Walter de Bersted, who also acted for a time for 
the next sheriff, Nicholas de Mol. The office was also 
held by Fulco Payforer, Roger de Leybourn, Stephen de 
Penchester, of Allington Castle, and Henry de Malmains,* 
of Pluckley, the sheriff in office at the death of Henry HE. 
William de Hevre succeeded de Malmains. William de 
Valoignes, of Ripton (Ashford), served the office during 
the first six years of the reign of Edward I., and was in 
office when the Hundred Roll was completed. 

Next to Domesday Book no single document throws 
greater light on the history of Kent and the changes 
which had taken place during the interval of 200 years, 
than the Hundred Roll, yet, strange to say, it has hitherto 
been very rarely referred to. 

I therefore propose to give first the substance of it so 
far as relates to the Seven Hundreds as well as the other 
Hundreds in and bordering on the Weald of Kent ; and, as 
part of the outline of the early history of the county, to 
notice briefly its contents with reference to the remaining 
Hundreds, avoiding in each case needless repetitions. 
This will give the reader I hope some useful information 
respecting the state of Kent, and its civil history at the 
commencement of the reign of Edward I. At the end I 
will add in tabular form : (1) a list of our Kentish Laths 
and Hundreds from the Domesday Survey; (2) the Laths 
and Hundreds temp. Edward I., a comparison of which 
will show the changes that had taken place during the 
intervening 200 years ; (8) the existing Laths and Hun- 
dreds. The only omissions I can trace in the Roll 
are the important Hundred of Wye, held by Battel Abbey, 
and the Lowy of Tunbridge and Hundred of Wachleston, 



• He died in office, and was succeeded by his son John, who dis- 
charged the duties for the first half year, and William de Hevre for the 
remainder. Malmains is now the property of Sir Edward G. Dering, 
Bart. 
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held by the Earl of Gloucester. Unlike the rest, they are Chap, vl 

only incidentally referred to in this document. I can 

only account for the omission in the case of the Lowy and 

Hundred of Wachlingstone, by supposing that the long 

pending controversy between the See of Canterbury and 

the Earls of Gloucester respecting these Tunbridge bound- Ante. p. 106. 

aries, referred to in the last chapter, had not been then 

finally settled. Under the Hundred of Wrotham it will 

be seen that Tunbridge is called a free Lowy, and thus 

might have been exempt from this inquiry. Possibly the 

Abbey of Battel had not recovered sufficiently from the 

effects of the war which had been raging round it to make 

a proper return for Wye ; but all this is merely conjecture. 

Before setting out the substance of the Hundred Boll 
of Kent it may be useful to give, in addition to the title of 
it, some explanation of what it contains, first observing 
that I have not followed the order in which the Hundreds 
are placed in the Boll, but have commenced with " the 
Weald." 

The Seven Hundreds belonged, as I have stated, to the The Seven 
King, but they were farmed out. Nearly all these Hun- }m 
dreds, as I have endeavoured to show, were the last that VoL I., p. 315. 
were formed ; and if the reader is curious on the subject, 
he will discover a marked difference between them and 
those which follow. There is nothing to stamp their great 
antiquity as Hundreds, there being no reference to the 
gifts of previous Sovereigns, while nearly the whole dis- 
trict was then in the hands of ecclesiastics or religious 
houses. 

Communities we have seen were originally formed into lb., 
Hundreds for mutual protection and local self-govern- pp ' ' 
ment, and offenders were punished by fines regulated by 
the position in life of the culprits ; but as Henry II. had 
introduced the practice of hanging thieves, the reader 
must not, therefore, be surprised to find (except in the 
Weald), a gallows referred to in almost every Hundred 
where justice was then administered, and sometimes more 
than one in cases of distinct franchises. The farming out 
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Chap, vl at this time to the highest bidder of the appointment of 
sheriff, bailiff, Ac, and the emoluments of their office, 
led to great extortion and oppression, so that we meet 
with endless complaints in almost every Hundred in Kent. 

8m. 25. All this was contrary to the provisions of Magna Charta, 

which declared that Counties and Hundreds should stand 
at the old rents without any increase. The continuation 
of these malpractices fostered the discontent which so 
generally prevailed among all classes at this time, and 
often drove the inhabitants from their Hundreds. In- 
stances will be met with under Chart and Ham. 

VoL L, p. 186. Beference will also be found to the sheriffs town, or 

county court for criminal matters, which court wa6 not 
necessarily held at Penenden Heath, but in the respective 
Hundreds by rotation. 

We are now approaching a period of English history 
when the laws were administered upon certain well es- 
tablished principles. The struggle between King John 
and his Barons, and the civil war which followed, had for 
more than half a century sadly impeded the administra- 
tion of justice, especially in the districts of the Wealds of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. This tended to sever many of 
the ties which under a system of feudalism bound the 
tenants in capite and their mesne tenants to their several 
Hundreds ; and if the reader will take the trouble to peruse 
these inquisitions he will soon discover this. Except, 
however, under Richard de Tunbridge and his descend- 
ants (the Earls of Gloucester), Hugh de Montfort, the Earl 

FeadalLnn f Eu, and perhaps the owners of Sutton Castle, feudalism 

never took very deep root in the Weald of Kent, for as we 
proceed we shall find the rights of the superior lords in 
respect of their denes, and the conversion of the Forest as 
it was reclaimed into new and small manors, created a 
body of owners and occupiers quite distinct from those to 
be met with in other parts of the county. 

I will only add that the names of places in the Boll are 
often spelt differently even in the same sentence, and I 
have generally adopted the spelling I have first met with. 
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kjdtp.— - inquisitions made bt command of ths lord the klno 19 chap. yl 
thb county of kent, concerning the rights and liberties of " 
the Lord the Kino withdrawn, and the Excesses of Sheriffs, 
Coroners, Escheators, and other Bailiffs of the Lord the 
Kino [and] of whatever other Bailiffs, concerning the Lord 
the Kino, in the Third Year of the Reign of King Edward. 

The Seven Hundreds. 
Barklet, Barnfield, Blackborne, Cranbrook, Rolvenden, Ssl- 

BRITTENDEN, AND TeNTERDEN. 

The Jurors gay that William de Casingeham held the Seven Hundreds 
of the Wealds [de Waldis], rendering to the County 100*. a year ; after- 
ward! the Lord Reginald de Cobeham, sheriff, set them to farm for £10 
a year ; afterwards the Lord Henry the King (father of the present King) 
granted them to the Lord Roger de Leyburne for 100*. a year, payable to 
the Exchequer by the Sheriff ; and after the death of the Lord Roger, 
the Lord Stephen de Penecestre held them for the provision * of the Castle 
of Dover, but by what payment therefor yearly, or by what warrant he 
held them, they know not. 

The Hundred of Badekelet [Barklet]. 

The tenants of the Abbot of Battel have withdrawn themselves by Withdrawal 
command of their lord from the suits, customs, and services of the county of Suit and 
and hundred for four years, to the damage of the King of 5*. every year. Se^vw** 
The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury has the return and estreat t of writs 
and pleas of unlawful distress, and other things. The Prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, has the same privilege through the Archbishop. 
The Archbishop has withdrawn suit, leet, and the sheriffs turn, to wit, 
4M. a year, to the King's damage, and this for sixteen years, the Jurors 
know not by what warrant. Toe liberty of the Abbot of Battel impedes 
the common justice, in that they do no suit to the King nor to the hun- 
dred, which they were always wont to do, except for four years past. 
* * * * The Lord Stephen de Penecestre set the Seven Hundreds to 
Hugh de Wy to farm, who unjustly grieved Robert de Hurchinden, a jr--]. ( j w v 
faithful man, concerning a hog. (Other exactions are here recorded.) 

On the death of every tenant by knight service, leaving "Wardship, 
an infant heir, the lord was entitled to the heir's ward- 
ship, or the custody of his body and lands, during the Robinson on 
minority. But if the lands were holden in gavelkind no W^j 
wardship belonged to the lord, and the nearest relative p. 115. 
of those to whom the inheritance could not descend, could 



* " Ad warnaturam," i. c, for the " garniture " or general purposes of 
the Castle. 

t The extract, copy, or note of fines, amerciaments, &&, to be levied 
by the bailiff. 
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Chap. VL claim the wardship until the heir attained fifteen, which 
accounts for the following entry: — 

Master Richard de Clifford, escheator of ihe Lord the King Henry, 
sold a certain wardship of John de Fyle, of the tenure of Gavelkind ; 
whereas the nearest relatives ought to have it of right. 

The King's Complaints against this Escheator and his officers will 

escheator. be found of constant occurrence. The number of es- 

cheators had been reduced to two. One acted "on this 
side Trent," and the other beyond it. As part of the 
feudal system, this officer had to take into the King's 
hands the lands of a tenant in capite dying and leaving 
his heir within age ; a vast power was thus vested in him, 
which led to frequent acts of oppression by the Escheator 
and his officers. 

Barxfield [Great Bars fold]. 
This was originally one of the Seven Hundreds. It is 
described as an entire Hundred at the head of the Boll, 
and is indorsed as situate within the Lath of St. Augus- 
tine. It is, however, returned here, as in the Plea Bolls, 
in separate half Hundreds, the other half Hundred being 
in the Lath of Aylesford. Under the Hundred of Black- 
borne we see that the King held at this time only six 
Hundreds and a half, instead of seven Hundreds, which 
accounts for this return. 

The Abbot of Battel has withdrawn all his tenants of this half 
Hundred from suits of counties and lath*, and from the sheriffs turn, to 
the damage of the King of 1<L a-year for the torn, and of 5c a year for 
suit, and the Abbot claims to Lave the return and estreat of writs, and 
all other royal liberties. 

From the foregoing and other entries on the roll, it 
would appear that the laths were taxed as well as the hun- 
dreds ; but I must defer noticing this until I speak of the 
entire county and its civil and ecclesiastical divisions. 

The Prior of Christ Church has withdrawn his tenants of the Seven 
Hundreds from suits of the Hundred at Laghedays [law-days], and from 
suit of leet, and of hundreds and counties, and from the sheriff's turn, for 
sixteen years past, to the damage of the King of 6d. a-year. The Lord 
Henry Malemains and Fulk Poyforer, collectors of the twentieth, have 
taken in excess from this half Hundred 2*. 
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Master Richard de Clifford, escheator, did many wrongs in the Arch- Chap. VI. 
bishopric of Canterbury while he had the custody of it for the King. *~~ 

The Hundred of Blakeburne. 
Blackbourne was one of the earliest hundreds in the 
Weald. 

Thomas, son of Ralph of Northman vyle, holds a manor at Kenardinton ' 
with-Cofcryde of the King in chief for one knight's fee ; and for the ward 
of the Castle of Dover, 10*. a year, and suit at the court of Radlevet (?), 
worth twenty pounds a year. Thomas, son of Richard de Tunlonde, 
holds of the King in chief the Tunlonde for half a knight's fee ; and owes 
yearly, for the ward of the said Castle, 5s. ; and suit of the Court of 
Radlevet ; it is worth 32*. a year. The hundred of Blakeburne owes 
yearly to the farm of the sheriff, lOd. ; and it is worth yearly, with the 
assize of bread and beer and other perquisites, 40s. ; which hundred 
[Blackburne] is in the hand of the King, together with the other six hun- 
dreds and a half. 

The tenants of the Archbishop and the Prior of Christ Church have 
withdrawn themselves from suit and turn of the lath of Srewynghope 
and from the sheriff's turn, to wit, 4Qd\ a year, before the time of the 
Iter of Q. de Prestune* until now. The tenants of the Abbot of Battel 
have withdrawn from the same,t to wit, 3d. a year, for four years past, 
and from the suit of the King's Hundred of Blakeburne to the damage 
of the King of 12d. a year and more. Also they say that the Archbishop 
and the Abbot of Battel have the return and other liberties ; and that 
the Archbishop and his bailiffs sell the wardship of the gavelkind heirs 
of their tenants unjustly. 

The Laths of the county have been let at a higher rent than formerly, 
to the great damage of the whole Barony. 

Then follows a list of exactions and oppressions committed by Hugh de Exactions. 
Wy, the Bailiff of the Seven Hundreds, and other officers ; one of them 
complaining that the same Hugh and Lawrence de Savetuntewell [Seving- 
ton?] came into the Hundred of Blakeburne by force and unjustly and 
heavily distrained many to convey a certain house from Chelmintune£ 
to Bedlesmere with wagons and carts, against their will. 

Extortions by Alfred de Dene, Escheator, in the previous reign (Henry 
III.) in taking the Manor of Kenardintone into the hands of the King, 
who sold the wardship and marriage of Oaliena de Northmanvill for 300 
marks ; and by Lawrence de Tokenesse in seising the half fee of Tun- 
londe into the hand of the King, who gave the wardship and marriage to 
Master Henry de Lacy, his cook. 

* Gilbert de Prestune was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in No- 
vember, 1272, but the time of bis Iter does no£ seem to be ascertained. 

t This passage, touching the Abbot of Battel, is omitted in the printed 
edition of the text of the Hundred Rolls. 

% From this we may infer that is was a timber house cut and sawed 
out at Chilmington, in Great Chart. The words in the roll are "Ad 
ducendum quondam domum." 
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Scot and Lot. 
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Purpresture. 
CoweL 



The Hundred of Cranebroke. 
We find it here recorded that this Hundred yielded one- 
fourth part of the entire yearly rent of JE10 then paid for 
the whole of the Seven Hundreds, showing that it was at 
this time the most important of them. The Weald had 
not been long brought under " Hundred Law." It is not 
therefore surprising that we find a " Scot and Lot" suit in 
the case of the Hundred of Cranbrook, which is not to be 
met with in the more ancient Hundreds of Kent. Spel- 
man (no mean authority) defines scot and lot to be, a cus- 
tomary contribution laid upon all subjects according to their 
ability. The justice of such a payment in the Weald is 
obvious, as large portions of it remained still unreclaimed. 

The Abbot of Begeharame [Bayham] holds the holding of Rodelindenne 
[in Cranbrook], which was wont to do suit in all lots and scots, and has 
withdrawn the same for twelve years. The Abbot of Battel holds the 
holdings of John Joymeyde, Simon and Agnes de Anglangle [Anglye], 
who for the same holdings was wont to do suit with the Hundred in 
lota and scots, which he has withdrawn for eight years. The Abbot of 
Boxle holds the holdings of five tenants of Cetthamesle, who were also 
wont to do suit in scots and lots, and has withdrawn the same for 
sixteen years. The Prior of Cumbwelle has withdrawn the suit of three 
tenants of his, which tenants were also wont to do suit in lots and scots, 
for three years. The Abbot of Favcresham holds the holding which 
was of Stephen de Hokeregge, and has withdrawn the same for twelve 
years. The Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, has withdrawn for 
forty years the suit of five of his tenants, and also of four other tenants 
at Euelle, who were wont to do suit with the Hundred. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, the Abbot of 
Boxle, the Lord William de Valence, and their tenants are all returned 
as defaulters to the damage of the King. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has the return of writs, and the Prior 
of Christ Church has the estreat of writs through the Archbishop. The 
same Prior, the Abbot of Battel, the Prior of Cumbwelle, and the Lord 
William de Valence, had the assize of bread and beer from their res* 
pective tenants, to the damage of the King. 

The different encroachments are termed purprestura f 
from the French ; there were three kinds of this offence, 
one against the King, a second against the lord of the 
fee, the third against a neighbour by a neighbour. 

The Prior of Cumbwelle has made an encroachment upon the Dene of 
Creggefen, by which the country is hindered in its journey in the winter 
for twelve years past, to the damage of 6d. a year and more. 

Other cases of extortions and wrongs done in the Hundred. 
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The Hundred of Bultnden [Bolvenden]. Chap. VL 

Since the Iter of G. de Presfcune, Archbishop Boniface has withdrawn 
all his tenants of the Seven Hundred* from the suit of wapplent' (?) [lath], 
and from two marks of the sheriff's turn, for sixteen years, to the damage of 
the King of thirty-three marks. And the tenants have withdrawn them- 
selves for the same time, to the damage of the King of 100*. The Abbot 
of Robert's Bridge holds of the fee of Hethindene, three quarters of the 
■aid fee, by feoffment of Ralph de Hethindene, for forty years past and 
more, to the disinheritance of the Lord the King. 

Extortions by the said Hugh de Wy. 

A eertain Richard de Eslinden, who was bailiff before the said Hugh, 
took of the Hundred for executing his office for hanging two robbers, 

We have heard a great deal of late of tampering with 
Jury Lists, but we find similar practices pursued 600 years 
ago. 

Hugh de Wy took money from divers men to the value of two marks Jury lists, 
to remove them from the assize and put others in their place. The 
names of thirty persons are here enumerated. 

Other charges against Hugh de Wy and others, including one against 
Robert de Cherringe (Charing), servant of the Archbishop, for unjustly 
taking money from Richard Daly and John the Smith for a brewing ; 
and he brewed not. 

Master de Clifford (the King's escheator), made waste and destruc- 
tion at Rulvendene, in the Seven Hundreds, in oaks, beeches, and other 
trees, of the price of 40*., and obtained from the tenants of the Arch- 
bishop in the Weald ten marks unjustly. 

The Hundred of Selebryhtind[enne], in the Lath of 

screwynghops. 

The fourth part of one fee is held of the Lord the King, at Lossen- 
ham, by a mesne-tenant, to wit, by the Lord Ralph de Seyntleger. The 
farm of the Seven Hundreds used to be paid by the hands of the 
sheriff to the Exchequer, to wit, ten pounds a-year; and the Lord S. 
de Penecestre withdrew them to the Castle of Dover at the time when 
the Lord the King Edward was beyond the sea. The town of Nywen- Newenden. 
denne was formerly a borough to the Hundred of Selebryhtindenne, and 
is withdrawn by the liberty of the Archbishop, and now is in the hand 
of the Lord Richard le Walays. Two of the four maiho which are wont 
to be paid from the Seven Hundreds from the sheriffs turn ever since 
the Iter of Gilbert de Prestune have been withdrawn by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by reason of his liberty. 

The Archbishop has the return of pleas of illegal distress, wreck 
of the sea, a gallows, the assize of bread and beer. The Lord Richard le 
Walays takes toll of boats, &/., whereas he used to take Id., and this Toll of boats, 
for fifteen years past. The Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, claims 
to have warren at Apeklre and at Ebbene, 
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Chap. VL The Abbot of Robert's Bridge holds a quarter of a, fee as well in 

~~-~" demesne as in rent of the fee of Hethindenne ; and it is of the fee of the 

Earl of Hereford [and Gloucester], who holds of the King in chief. Wil- 
liam Guet, of Newindenne, made a certain way without the Liberty upon 
a fee held of the Lord the King at Lessenham. Exactions by the sheriff 
and others. 

The Hundred of Tenderdenb. 

The tenants of the Archbishop and of the Prior of Canterbury have 
withdrawn themselves from the suits of the lath by the Lord Boniface, 
the Archbishop, in the Seven Hundreds, and from two marks of the 
sheriff's turn annually, from the time of Gilbert de Prestune, then Jus- 
tice in Eyre, to the damage of the King of 36 marks. 

The Archbishop and the Abbot of Battel have the return of writs and 

pleas of illegal distress. The Archbishop and Prior of Canterbury use in 

Warrens at Appeltre [Appledore] and in Hebbene [Ebony] the liberty of chasing 

Appledore and where free men and others are wont to chase commonly, and they make 

Ebony, warren unjustly. Extortions by Hugh de Wy,* and other officers. 

With Tenterden we complete the roll of the Seven 
Hundreds. I now propose to insert in a more abbreviated 
form, where possible, the inquisitions taken of the remain- 
der of the Hundreds situate either wholly or in part within 
the Weald, in the order in which they appear in the res- 
pective Laths, commencing with Sutton-at-Hone. 

The Hundred op Westerham. 

This Hundred is in the hands of Lord Robert de Caunvile, who has 
the assize of bread and ale, and also holds of the King one fee and a 
half in Westerham. He gave half a fee to Lord John de Caunvile for his 
life, who sold it to Lord G., Earl of Gloucester. 

The Lath of Sutton [which included Westerham] was wont to be let by 
the sheriff for 12/. , and afterwards by the Lord Reginald de Cobeham it 
was let for 18/. The Hundred of Westerham owes yearly to the King 
from the sheriffs turn 20&, from a third part of which the upland of 
Bradested has withdrawn through the Earl of Gloucester and his bailiffs 
for seventeen years past, so that the township of Westerham pays the 
whole. Lindherst and Werclindenne have also withdrawn themselves 
through the influence of John de Stanegrove, steward of the Earl of 
Gloucester. 

William le Scut took from the King's street [regia strata] three 
perches in the borough of Westerham, to the injury of the country. 
John le Prude, steward of Lord Rob. de Caunvile, took John and Stephen 

* The death of Hugh de Wy, the bailiff of the Seven Hundreds, is 
noted on this roll; and if his exactions were as great as they are re- 
presented, this event must have been a subject of rejoicing. 
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Atterelake, Mid imprisoned them without fault at Westerham, and Chap. VL 
released them without warrant and judgment. ~— ~ 

Eatonbridge, or Edenbridge, forming a half Hundred 
of Westerham, was united to it in the next century, and it 
has been since known as the Hundred of Westerham and 
Edenbridge. 

The Towvshtp [Villata] of Bradestede [Bbastbd], [possessing a 
jurisdiction distinct from the Hundred.] 

The Earl of Gloucester holds pleas of illegal distress, and he has a 
gallows, and the assize of bread and ale. The Lord Roger of the Exche- 
quer, while steward of Tunebrigge, increased the fine of the town of 
Bradested at the law-day by 40c/., to wit, twice in the year, which are 
still received by the Earl's bailiff. 

The Hundred of Sumebdenb. 

Two parts of this hundred are of the liberty of the Lord the Arch- 
bishop, and one borough only, called Grensted, appertains to the King, 
rendering 3s. 6d. a year. The King has by the hand of the Archbishop 
from the Trottesclive tenants of the Bishop of Rochester 26*. 8d, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has from the Bishop 8/. a year. 

The manor of Ofspring is of the demesne of the King, and the Lady 
the Queen, mother of the present Lord the King, now holds it. 

The hundreds of Wackelstane and Littlefeld in the time of King John, 
and before, were in the hands of the King, and were granted to the ances- 
tors of the Earl of Gloucester, and they know not by what warrant nor 
by whom the Earl of Gloucester now holds them ; he answers therefor 
to the King 40*. a year, and they are worth more. The tenants of 
these hundreds were wont to make answer before the Justices in eyre, 
and at the last assizes they all withdrew themselves except two of the 
liberty of the Archbishop. 

The tenants of Durkinghol* formerly attended the King with the 
borough of Gransted, and they have now withdrawn through the bailiffs 
of the Earl of Gloucester. 

The tenants of Exore and of Wigginden did suit at the hundred of 
Sumerdenne, and were wont to scot and lot with the borough of Gran- 
sted, and they have withdrawn themselves by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. John de Duttindene and his brother have done the same. The 
tenements of Appletone and of Chekesland, and the tenants of Ohcre- 
eote, Everherst, and Stonlake were anciently in the borough of Gransted, 
and attended the King, and they are withdrawn by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury. 

The Archbishop has the return of writs, &c. 

The Lord Stephen de Penecestre, appointed Justice by the Lord the 
King, erected a gallows at Bugehoh', and theie hanged three thieves 
upon the holding of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 53rd King Henry 



* Bufkinghol in the printed edition of the KolL 
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Chap. VL 

Forest of 
Tunbridgo. 



Esoheators. 



Maidstone. 



Loose, &c 



IIL [1269]. Roger de Horn, steward of the Earl of Gloucester, made 
an encroachment on the King, by increasing the Lowy of Tunebrigge 
by 400 acres in the 44th Henry III. [1260]. He also enclosed upon the 
holding of the Archbishop within the forest of Tunebrigge 100 acres of 
land. 

- -Then follow numerous cases of exaction and oppression, including one 
by Master Richard de Clifford, the King's esoheator, who, during the 
vacancy of the see of Canterbury, took from the holding of Oterford 40/. 
and more, and destroyed the woods and fishponds [vivaria] ; the injury 
was estimated at 10F* 

The injuries done and cruelties practised by escheators 
and their officers were afterwards somewhat lessened by 
an Act passed in the reign of Edward III., which pro- 
vided (among other things) that the Escheat or should 
have no fee of wood, fish, venison, &c. 

Hundred of Maydbnestan [Maidstone], in the Lathe of Heylysford 

[Aylesford]. 

This Hundred is in the Archbishop's hands, but when it is amerced 
before the Justices in Eyre, the King has the fourth part. 

The Lord Osbert de Lungchamp, Knight, holds certain land called 
Ovenhelle [in Boxley], by the service of following the King in his army 
into Wales for forty days at his own cost, with one horse of the value of 
5t., and with one sack of the value of 6</., and with a bottle to the same 
sack.* The heirs of John le Walays hold land called Weveringe [in 
Boxley] in serjeantry by the same service. The Abbot of Boxle does not 
permit the heirs of Woveringe, who hold that serjeantry, to have com- 
mon in the pasture of Pynendenne, whereby the serjeantry is diminished 
every year to the value of 5*. William de Borveling holds a fee of the 
King in capite. 

The Abbot of Boxle has withdrawn all his tenants from the Hundred 
Courts of the King at Merdenne and Cranebroke, who were wont to do 
suit there, for sixteen years past and more. 

Christ Church has withdrawn its tenants of Bademindene from Bren- 
chesle Hundred, those of La Knocke and Chilintune from Merdenne 
Hundred, and those of Stokebery from Twyferde Hundred. 

The Archbishop and Prior of Christ Church have royal liberties. 

The Abbot of Begeham receives 20*. from the fee farm of Detling, 
which would be to the King's damage if the wardship of the heir of the 
Lord of Becking were in the King's hand by vacancy of the arch- 
bishopric. 

The manors of Maydenstan, Ferlygh, and Lese, and a certain manor of 
the Prior of Christ Church, were seized into the King's hands by the 
Escheator, without the King's precept. 



• So ecus cum brochia; a service"* or tenure of finding a sack and a 
broach (pitcher) for the King for the use of his army. 
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HUNDRED OF WROTHAM. 



Chap. VI. 



Foreit of 
Tunbridge. 



Hie Lady Isabella (fie) holdi the moiety of the manor of Wrotham to 
farm of the King, and renders therefor 20?. a year until the full age of 
the heir of Nich. de Cryoll, having taken it at Michaelmas 1st Edward L 
[1273]. The Lord William de Kokesle held the same moiety before the 
amid Lady for one year by the same farm. 

The township of Shiburne, which was of the liberty of this hundred Shipborne, 
has been withdrawn by the Earl of Gloucester and his bailiff to the 
liberty of Tunebrygge since the battle of Lewes, to the damage of the 
King and Archbishop. 

A hundred acres of wood and pasture have been enclosed by the same 
Earl of Gloucester in the forest of Tunebrygge, with ditches and palings, 
since 55th Henry IIL [1271]. 

A man's horse (by the Earl's power) was attached in the market place 
of Hailing for payment of a debt. Four men being chosen to settle the Mailing, 
dispute, one of the parties brought with him the Lord Bartholomew de 
Woterinbire, knight, and many other armed men, who threatened to 
carry them off to Tunebrigge Castle unless they paid a sum of money. 
A man of Tunebrigge took a cart, horse, and sheep from this Hundred to 
Dalkehurst, to the Earl's manor, where they were kept in pound till the 
owners paid for the said four men of Wrotham, 50t., which the portreve 
received. 

A tenant of the King was attached in Tunebrigge to appear in the 
" portmote" of Tunebrigge, and was obliged to pay money to the EarL 

The term " portmote," here used, mast not be misun- 
derstood. It does not imply that Tunbridge was a haven, 
or port. The term is extended to inland towns — port in 
Saxon signifying the same as city. 

The Escheator and his men unjustly imprisoned certain men for buy* 
ing wood. They took timber from another person. Other extortions. 

A man of Wrotham was imprisoned at Otteford for stealing two sheep, 
and the men of his hundred sought to have him by plevin, but could not. 
During the vacancy of the archbishopric, the Escheator's bailiff destroyed 
the woods of Wrotham to the value of 20 marks. After the death of 
William Heryngod, the Escheator took seisin of the moiety of the manor 
of Wrotham, by reason of the vacancy of the see of Canterbury. He 
also took seisin of the other moiety, which the King granted to the Lord 
Edward [his son ?] 

The Earl of Gloucester and his bailiff made an encroachment on the 
King in the Hundred of Ho, beginning at the free Lowy of Tunebrigge, 
[viz.] three messuages, a corn-mill, a fulling-mill, and 100 acres of land 
and wood. 

Hundred of Litlefeld. 

Until King John's time this Hundred was in the King's hands. The 
Earl of Gloucester now farms it; and he holds also the Hundred of 
Wechelestone. The Archbishop has the return of writs. 

VOL, U. K 
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West 
Feckham. 



Uppecham. 



Chap. VI. The manor of Westpeoham was also formerly in the King's hands. 

After the Conquest it was given to Alfred de Bendevile, in serjeanty by 
keeping for the King a goshawk.* Part of the manor is held by I. de 
Peckham, and part has been held for three years by the Earl of Glou- 
cester for a debt of Jews [Jud'orum]. 

The Prior of Christ Church has the like return from the Archbishop, 
and holds pleas of illegal distress, and has a gallows and the assize of 
bread and ale. The Earl of Gloucester has the same. 

Extortions by John Sparew, the bailiff and steward of Christ Church. 

The coroner took half a mark from the borough of Uppecham for 
making an inquisition concerning John Turk, who fled to the church for 
a felony. 

After the election of Adam, Prior of Christ Church, to the Arch- 
bishopric, the King's escheator seized the Hundred^ of Uppecham into 
the King's hands, and took one mark for tallage. 

Hundred of Twyferd. 
This Hundred is in the King's hands, and is worth 5*. a year of rent of 
assize and treasure trove (fortuna). A former sheriff (J. de Wattun) 
levied half a mark for the sheriff's turn upon Farlee, Tcrstone, and Woter- 
ingbure ; another sheriff (Walter de Berstede) increased it by 40ct. ; and 
since the battle of Lewes the borough of Farlee has paid the whole turn, 
because Woteringebure withdrew itself by the power of William de Mun- 
chenesy. 

Yalding, &c. The Earl of Gloucester holds the manor of Eldinge [Yalding], a member 

of Clare, of the King in chief. It is worth 301. The Lord Kobert de 
Crevequer, holds Terston and Farlee manors, of the King in chief. They 
are members of the barony of Chatham, and worth 30/. Roger the 
Vintner holds the Lath of Helesford of John de Wattun. 

Wateringbury, The tenants of B. de Woteringebure were wont to attend this Hundred 
on two Laghedayes in the year ; but have withdrawn themselves since 
the battle of Lewes by W. de Montecanis' [Montchensey]. Nettlestede 
has also withdrawn through Roland de Mailing, bailiff of Richard, 
late Earl of Gloucester. 

Hugh Mot, under-bailiff, charged Adam at Cross that he took a meal 
with his brother who was outlawed, and took (xl. from him, that he 
should let him go in peace. 

Anciently, outlawry was a terrible penalty, for any- 
one might as lawfully kill a person outlawed, as a wolf. 

A man charged with having a tavern made in his house. 

After the battle of Evesham, while the Lord Bartholomew de Woter- 



* Unum csturcum arc the words used in the roll. In the Testa de 

Ncvill, p. 217 (supposed to have been compiled about the close of the 

Vide Hundred reign of Edward II.), Emma de Bendevill is returned as holding Peckham 

of Stowting. in serjeantry by the owner bearing the King's goshawk (austurcum) from 

the feast of St. Michael until the Purification. 

f Peckham is not a Hundred at the present day. This I think must 
have been a mistake ; the Manor was possibly intended. 
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ingebure was imprisoned at Dovor, Peter de Barkindenne, then bailiff of Chap. YL 

-the King, took 18s. of herbage, and two oxen of the value of 20*., of the 

goods of the said Bartholomew, and retained them. 

Hundred of B bench esle. 

• 

This Hundred is in the King's hands, and is worth one mark a year, 
because there is not in the said Hundred but one penny of rent. 

The poverty of the Hundred of Brenchley at this time Brenchley. 
is not to be inferred from this return, as the borough of 
Rugmerhill, on the eastern side of Brenchley, is within 
the ancient demesne of the manor of Aylesford, and ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the Hundred. The Earl of 
Gloucester's Manor of Brenchley also abutted to the Lowy 
of Tunbridge ; and it was probably part of his forest at 
this time, but the inquisition decided that all the tenants 
of the Hundred of Brenchley were without the Lowy. 

The manor of Bokingfelde, held of the King in capite by the Lord 
Robert de Crevequer. 

Roger the Vintner of Mailing, held the Lath of Eylesford to farm of 
the sheriffs at 10?., and now Thomas de Ho holds it to farm of the pre- 
sent sheriff for 27f. and one penny. 

The contention between the Earl of Gloucester and 
the See of Canterbury, respecting the boundaries of the 
Lowy of Tunbridge, is next referred to, and the issuing of 
a precept by the King directing that the boundaries should 
be defined by a jury of twenty-four men. 

An encroachment on the highway at Brenchclc, by Isabella de 
Charltton, to the extent of half an acre, is recorded. 

A half-fee in Lamberhcrst was sold to the Abbot of Robertsbridge. 

Money extorted by coroners from the Hundred for burying murdered 
persons. 

The Half-Hundred op Bernefeld. 

The half-hundred of Bernefeld is in the hand of the King, and is worth 
As. a year. 

The Abbot of Boxle has the assize of bread and ale, and the Prior of 
Cumbwelle has also the assize of bread and ale, and a gallows. 

They know not by what means the Hundreds of "Wecchelstone and 
Littlefcld wt re alienated from the King in the time of Gilbert, Earl of 
Gloucester, grandfather of the Earl who now is. 

Hundred of Eyhorne. 

This Hundred is in the King's hand, and is worth 46s. a year in rent of 
assize. And there is levied in the same Hundred a certain extortion 

K 2 
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Simon de 
Montfort. 

Headcorn. 



called the Sheriff's Turn by John de Wattune, for twenty yean past, to 
wit, 45*. id. Its "perquisites" are worth 25*. In olden time the Hun- 
dred was worth 116*. a year ; and the Lord Reginald de Cobbeham has 
leased it for 141., to the country's damage. 

Manors of Heryetesham and Sutton : the latter given by Henry the 
Third to William Earl Marshal in marriage with Eleanor, his (the King's) 
sister, who on William's death married Lord Simon de Montfort, on 
whose death, after the battle of Evesham, the Lord William de Valence 
entered on the manor in right of his wife. 

The Dene of Hedycrone, with the advowBon of the church of the same, 
was the demesne of the Lord the King Henry, father of the present 
King, who gave them to his Hospital of Ospreng in perpetual alms. 

Certain tenants do ward to the Castle of Dover. 

Two fees and a quarter in Aid yn tune, doing ward to Rochester Castle. 

St. Augustine's holds Lenham Manor. 

The half borough of West Bocton has withdrawn suit since the Battle 
of Lewes. 

The Friars of Ospreng have withdrawn half a quarter of one borough in 

Hedycone. 

The Prior of Ledes has appropriated 100 acres in Ledes, &c. 

The Friars of Modindenne have appropriated forty acres and more to 
the King's damage of 5*. a year if he should have the ward of Ledes. 



The Denes. 



The Hundred of Mebdenne [now in the Lath of Scray.] 

The lower or southern division of the Lath of Scray is 
wholly within the Weald. It was separated from the 
upper or northern division by the removal of the Hun- 
dreds of Calehill, Chart and Longbridge, Felborough, and 
Wye (which anciently belonged to Scray Lath), to the 
Lath of Ship way, of which they now form part. 

This Hundred is held of the King in chief. It belongs to the Hundred 
of Middeltune ; the rent is worth 14/. 13*. fyd. a-year ; and it answers as 
well of rent as of perquisites 20/. to the Hundred of Middeltune ; and the 
Lord John de Burgh now holds it of the King for his life. The tenants of 
the denes, to wit, Folknesherte, Wandeshese, Chilindenne, Pykindenne, 
Hecham, Wyghetheherst, who are tenants of the Prior of Ckristchurch, 
Canterbury, were wont to do suit to the Hundred of Merdenne at two 
" laghedays" in the year, and to complain and make answer concerning 
blood and wounds, and unlawful distress ; and those who came to their 
lawful age there did fealty to the King ; and they have withdrawn them- 
selves for twenty-eight years, from the time of Richard de Puns, then 
bailiff ; and the damage of the King is 10*. a-year. Also, the tenants of 
the Abbot of Boxle, to wit, Petthehurst, Dokeshurst, Sendenne, Suth- 
land, Starndenne, and Smoghele, have also withdrawn. And moreover 
they were wont to have " boregescildre" of the same tenants of the said 
Abbot to make answer and to do what appertained in the said Hundred j 
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and they hare withdrawn themselves for twenty yean, in the time of Chap. VJ. 

Peter Dodeman, then bailiff. Abo, the tenants of the Lord William de 

Valence of Sutton, to wit, Mothingbery, Fokingbery, Heytheherst, 
Wygetheherst, were wont to do fealty to the King, but have withdrawn 
themselves for thirty years. Also, the Lord William de Debtlinge has 
withdrawn himself from doing snit in the said Hundred twice in the 
year for seven years, which same snit the Lord William his father was 
wont to do for the land which was of Adam de Petherst. The tenants of 
the same William of Hundesherst have withdrawn themselves from the 
lots and scots of the Hundred for four years, and the assize of bread and 
ale. Also, the Prior of Christ Church and the Abbot of Boxle hold 
pleas of unlawful distress, which same pleading the Lord King was wont 
and ought to have in his Hundred of Merdenne ; and the Prior and the 
Abbot have appropriated to themselves the assize of bread and ale. 

Adam de Byddenne caused thirty-two beeches of the King's wood Burning 
to be burned by A. de la Bogheye, who burned those trees to ashes to the Woods. 
King's damage of 20*. Also Peter Dodeman made destruction in the 
same wood of the King, and was presented before the Lord H. Bygod, 
whereupon the same Peter was amerced at 1W. The Lord Reginald de 
Cobbeham set this Hundred to farm to Peter Dodeman for 24/. which 
before had been let only for 20/., to the injury of the country. John 
de Wandeshese was attached by Adam de Byddenne, bailiff of Merdenne, 
who charged a felony on him, and the same John was acquitted before 
the Justices, and nevertheless he made a fine with the said Adam of 20*., 
and paid it. 

We next find Newenden, which in Domesday formed 
part of the Hundred of Selbrittenden (one of the Seven 
Hundreds), returned as a separate Hundred. It would 
appear that Archbishop Boniface, while he held the See 
of Canterbury (1265 — 1270), claimed an exemption on 
behalf of his Newenden tenants from serving at the Hun- 
dred Court, and contributing towards its taxation. The 
subject was litigated, but the Archbishop failed to estab- 
lish this right.* 

The Hundred of Nywindenne. 

The town of Newynd[enne] was formerly a certain borough to the Hun- 
dred of Selebrithtindenne ; they know not who withdrew it, nor from 
what time, but now it is in the hand of Richard le "Walays, and is with- 
drawn by Joseph and Thomas Lugge of the same town. Richard le 
Walays takes toll of shields (scut is) and of small ships, to wit, 6d., for Toll of Ships, 

* Vide Dr. Harris's History of Kent (p. 216), but he gives no 
authority. Kilburne says (p. 19b) " Part of Newenden is in Selbrittenden 
Hundred, and the remainder in the township of Newenden." 
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one penny of right payable, unjustly for fifteen years. The same Lord 
Richard, Lord of Nywindenne, claims to have a gallows, the assize of 
bread and ale, and this by the liberty of the Archbishop, as they 
understand ; and he has had it throughout the time of himself and of 
his ancestors. The Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, claims to have 
warren at Ebbene. The Lord William de Northye leased his land to 
the Abbot of Robertsbridge at Mederesham in Sussex. 

A certain Robert de Cherrynge took from Simon Brech 12d. that he 
should remove him from an assize, and from John de Sponden Gd. for the 
same purpose. The King's escheator made great destruction and waste 
in the homage and woods. 



Encroach- 
ments of the 
Archbishop. 



Siege of 
Tunbridge. 



Westwell 
Park. 



Hundred of Kaleiiulle [Calehill], [now in the Lath of Shipway.] 

This hundred belongs to Christ Church, but there is a certain 
borough within it [not named] which is of the Barony, whereof a part is 
held of the Abbot of St. Augustine's, part of the Lord of Chileham, part 
of the Lord Eudo de Sillingheld, and part of the Abbot of Battel. And 
the officers of the Archbishop do not permit the bailiffs of the King to 
act in the barony of the King. The Archbishop appropriates it to his 
own use. He also takes summonses of the Exchequer and the chattels 
of felons where the bailiffs of the King ought to take them, to wit, 
at West Kyngesnod, Gorsparruke, Merdenne in Smerdenne, Rotinge, 
Wysparroke, Est Kyngesnode, Snoddenne, and Evcrynghekere, in this 
hundred. 

The bailiffs of the Archbishop and the Prior of Christ Church do not 
preserve nor maintain the assize of bread and ale, but take money for 
breaking it, and do not do justice, to the damage of the country. 

The Archbishop has the liberty of chase and warren. 

(Among the names of those persons who had been oppressed we find R. 
de Pynyntone, E. Atter Wyldcrcd, and T. de Hylgardene.) 

William de Stupesdonc, Haraon de la Forstalle, and John Hcringod 
took from Walter de Eversle for the Earl of Gloucester, as they said, 16 
marks, in goods and moveables, because the same Walter was at Tune- 
brigge, by John de la Haye. 

Mr. Pearson seems to think that many of the fines 
levied in this and other Hundreds by the Earl's bailiffs 
were for insufficient musters or late appearance in the 
field. The entries are somewhat puzzling. 

Exactions in the elections of a borgesaldre and of reeves, and in other 
ways, at Cerrynge. 

Certain of the servants of the King's Escheator, during the vacancy of 
the see of Canterbury, came to the manor and park of the Prior and 
Convent of Christ Church, at Westwell, and laid hands on John, a monk 
of Battel, the keeper, and beat and wounded him and several of the ser- 
vants of the said Prior, because they refused to permit them to enter the 
park ; and they broke the gates and took away sixteen deer. 
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HUNOKED OF CHERST (CHART). 

This Hundred is now united with the next one, Longe- 
brigge. They also formed one Bailiwick. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, in assessing the tenth and fifteenth they 
make separate returns. Under the Hundred of Chart we 
find the town of " Asshetysford [Ashford] , Chart, Betrys- 
den, Hothefeld;" while under the Hundred of Long- 
bridge will be found " Wyllesberought, Kennyngton, 
Sevyngton, Eingesnothe, Mersham, Hynxsill, Rudlow, 
and Ashetisford" (part being in Chart and part in Long- 
bridge). A small part of Shadoxhurst in Blackborne 
Hundred was also in this Hundred. The town and liberty 
of Ashford acquired a separate jurisdiction, the liberty 
extending over all the lower part of Ashford except the 
boroughs of Henwood and Rudlow. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury receives half the revenue derived from 
this Hundred. The Abbot of Battel withdrew the tenth part after the last 
iter of the Justices. The Archbishop and Abbot of Battel hold liberties 
from the King's ancestors. 

The Lord of Essedesford [Ashford] has warren. A felon escaped from 
the prison of the Prior of Christ Church at Cherst.* 

Thomas the Tailor [Scissor] of Cherst, was attached in the Ilundred of 
Wy for a horse, and was acquitted ; and while he was going towards his 
house, William de Burne, clerk of the Prior of Canterbury, came and 
took him, and sent him to the prison of the Prior of Christ Church, Can- 
terbury ; and William de Haute and another repaired to him, and he was 
released without judgment ; and he gave to the said William de Haute 
40*. and one acre of meadow, of the value of 20*. 

A felon was captured and taken to Canterbury castle, and had his 
judgment, and afterwards the sheriffs bailiff took fines from ten men of 
the Hundred, charging him with returning home without licence ; and he 
took 10s. from the borough of the said felon, charging them with being 
cognisant of his larceny, which was false. 

A man was charged with diverting a path, but the whole Hundred 
acquitted him. Guy de Nortune, an officer of Thomas de la Neye, 
took half a mark of a man because he refused to lodge him with his four 
horses and his hounds ; and for this harsh treatment twenty men or more 
sold aU things that they had and left the Hundred. The officer of Henry 
de Burne took 2s. Gd. from Fulk Bulard, because he came to his house 
and Bulard would not give him anything to drink. The oppressed 
included T. de Northbroke, J. de Rapetune (Ripton), Moses do Helle- 
wood [Henwood ?], W. de Herst, and — do Swynef ord. 

• We here learn that the Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, had 
prison at Great Chart in the thirteenth century. 
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Ashford Mar- 
ket and Fair. 



Fairs. 



Kennington. 



Hundred of Lanobriooe. 

This hundred is in the hand of the Lord the King, except the liberty 
of the Abbot of Battel and the Prior of Holy Trinity, Canterbury. 

The manor of Essedeford [Ashford] is held of the King in chief for two 
Knights' fees, and the Lord William de Leyburn now holds it, and it 
owes to the Castle of Dover for the ward 20*. a year. The Hundred of 
Langebrygge, with the lath, is set to farm. 

The Abbot of Battel has withdrawn his tenants in the borough of 
Kyngesnod from suit of the hundred court, and appropriated them to 
himself, to the damage of the Lord the King, and this from the 56th 
year of the reign of King Henry (III). [1271.] 

The tenants of the Prior of Holy Trinity, Canterbury, at Merseham, 
do suit to the hundred, but do not present because of the liberty. This 
Prior and Convent have the return and estreats of writs, and plead con- 
cerning illegal distraint, and have other royal liberties, as the assize of 
bread and ale. 

The Abbot of Battel has the assize of bread and ale. 

The Lord William de Leyburne has the assize of bread and ale at 
Essedesford [Ashford], and a market and fair. 

The only two markets in Kent referred to in Domesday 
are Newenden and Faversham, while only one fair is 
noticed throughout the whole of Domesday. Fairs were 
now established in every place growing into importance. 
They originated in assemblies of people to the dedication 
of a church, or other religious festival. The most import- 
ant fair at this time in Kent was held at Canterbury, on 
the 7th of July, being the anniversary of Becket's trans- 
lation. 

Also they say that the Prior and Convent of Holy Trinity, Canterbury, 
appropriate to themselves free chase and warren at Merseham. And the 
Gountets of Winchester, who had the Manor of Essedesford, has done 
the same : and the servants of the Countess took Walter le Heare, 
William Atte Ware, Matthew Brune, and John Pepper, and imprisoned 
them until they made a fine of half a mark, " by reason of the 
warren of waters" [i.e. poaching]. Master Hamon Doge appropriates to 
himself the warren in Kennintune [Kennington] without warrant. The 
Abbot of Battel has warren, and passes beyond the metes and bounds of 
his warren, at Kenintune. The rector of the church of Kennintune made an 
encroachment on the Lord the King by enclosing a certain part of the and 
of the common in Kenintune, in the second year of the present King 
[Edward I.], [1274], to the injury of the country, and to the damage 
of the King.* 

I do not remember to have before seen the name of the 



* The encroachment complained of must be the present site of the 
vicarage of Kennington, which is on the borders of the common. 
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Countess of Winchester in connexion with the Manor of Chap, vl 
Ashford, which was held of the King by ward to the 
Castle of Dover. Darell says its possessors were bound 
to repair a tower in Dover Castle called the Ashford Tower. 

Exactions by Yvo de Merdenne, formerly bailiff of Longebrigge, and 
others, who brought false charges against Elyas the Tailor and Roger 
Strudard, of Essedesford [Ashford], William Birchine de Kenintune, 
Mabel de Bromlygh, Robert de Kingswod and others. 

The Lady M. de Essedeford, who held of the King in chief, married 

herself to Roger de Rollinge without the Sling's licence. A certain John ^^^^-^ 

de Bonintune, of the parish of Godwynestune, seized the manor of Mer- without 

aeham after the death of Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, and held license. 

it for eight days, and took of the tenants of Meraeham for a recognizance 

4s. 

William de Brochulle exported wooL Exporting' 

WooL 
Half Hundred of Boucholt. 

[Now called the Hundred of Bircholt Franchise]. 

Of the liberty of the Archbishop, who has all the usual privileges. 

Master Richard de Clifford, escheator, sold wood in the Archbishop's 
park at Aldintone, at the time of the vacancy of the see of Canterbury, 
to the value of 66*., and took twenty beasts and more in the same park, Aldington 
And he also took from the tenants of Aldintone for recognizances 42L ; park, 
also twenty marks, charging them that they had not sufficiently extended* 
the lands belonging to the said manor. 

We next come to the Hundred of Street, which pos- Street. 

Besses a Roman name, and was at one time a district of 

considerable importance, and deserves a passing notice. 

It has been already stated that the Saxons did not excel 

in road making, and even borrowed their name for a road VoL I., p. 411. 

from the Latin language, so that the Eoman strata, or 

paved roads, became the Saxon streets. " This word 

street,' ' says Isaac Taylor, " often enables us to recognise 

the lines of Eoman road which, straight as an arrow's Words and 

course, connect the chief strategic positions in the Island. Place8 ' p# 

Thus from the fortified port of Lymne, an almost disused 

road runs across the Kentish Hills to Canterbury, bearing 

the name of Stone Street." It is our only starting point 

from the Kentish coast which has preserved a Roman 

name, and was known a.d. 993 as Caesar's Road, and Ante, 
m VoL I., p. 144. 

* That is, they had not declared its full value in the Survey, whence come 
our extended or rack rents. 
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Ante, 

Vol. L, p. 144. 



Belerica. 



which, to my mind, goes far to support Mr. Lewin's 
theory as to Caesar's place of landing."' It appears in 
Domesday under the name of the Hundred of Estraites. 
It gave the name to a manor, the lord of which has a 
voice in the management of the drainage of Eomney 
Marsh. In or near this Manor stood a hamlet, called 
Belerica, the ruins of which, as well as of the chapel, + 
may still he traced. At the conquest the Manor was al- 
lotted to Hugh de Montfort. From the return which 
follows it will be seen that it was of sufficient importance 
to possess a market-place in the reign of Edward I. 



Sellinge. 



Ante, 

VoL I., p. 253. 



Market Place 
at Street. 



Hundred of Strete. 

The Archbishop holds half the Hundred of Strete of the King. 

Sellinge granted by the King to William Pucot for life, and thon to 
Hugo de Vinum in fee : it does ward at Dover Castle, and the Queen, 
mother of the King, holds that land by reason of the custody. 

Fees at Strete, Bonnington, Otterpole, and elsewhere, are held by the 
service of 10«. to the said Castle, by John de Hadlo, James de Wylming- 
tun, Thomas de Marais, and the Prior of the Hospital [of St. John's]. 

Godfrey Faukener holds the manor of Hurst of the King in chief in 
serjeantry, by the service of keeping two falcons. 

Two fairs yearly at St. Martin's, held by John de Hadlo, who takes 
toll 

Nicholas de Hadlo acquired the market place [forum] at Strete, and it 
was by the middle path of his court ; and he removed the said road 
a little from his court, by which the people of the Marsh have to pass 
and to repass, and to ride on horseback. In which place John, son of the 
aforesaid Nicholas, made a flight of steps [niuirn scalar.] to the damage 
and hindrance of the country. 

The King's sergeant unjustly summoned a man to Dover Castle. 

The escheator and his bailiff took thirty-five marks from the tenants of 
Aldington, and also 100*. as a common fine, because they unjustly wished 
to make them reeves. The bailiff imprisoned a man till he was ransomed 
for 100s. They also took 20/. in the same manor of the woods, beasts, and 
fish-ponds. 

Hundred op Nywecherche [Newchdrch]. 
Half of it is a barony and is in the King's hands ; the other half be- 



• Street is the name given to a Parish and Hundred in Sussex, in the 
rape of Lewes. Under the Hundred of Petham we meet in these rolls 
with the name of Solomon de Stonstret, and under the Hundred of 
Blengatc we find the name of Ralph de Strethende, showing that this 
Roman road had a clearly defined termination at that time. 

f Called Oourt-at-Street, and the scene of the visions of Elizabeth 
Barton, the Maid of Kent, in the time of Henry VIII. 
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longs to the Archbishop and the Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, Chap. VI. 
who have withdrawn suit twice a year at the laghedays. 

John Monsel * had the third part of the lower court of Bilsintune, and John ManseL 
after the said John's death the Lord King took it into his hand, and gave 
it to the Lord Peter dc Kymbers by his charter ; and the same Peter sold 
it to John Andrews, of Wynchelese, and the same John exchanged with 
the Lord John de Sandwich, knight, who now holds it. 

The Abbot of Boxele, the Prioress of the St. Sepulchre's, and others, 
hold portions of half-a-fee. 

Hubert de Burgh had a charter of liberty, and his son used it also, hold- Hubert de 
ing his Hundred Court of his tenants, &c. Burgh. 

The Archbishop and Abbot of Battel claim various liberties. 

John de Burgh and the Abbot of St. Augustine's raised a gallows in 
the Hundred of Alolfesbregge ; and the Prior of Christ Church in that of 
Nywechurche. 

The tenants of the Abbot of Battel were wont to do suit with the 
Half Hundred of Langoport, and in the time of the last Justices in Eyre 
in Kent they withdrew themselves. 

John of Holy Cross, rector of the church of Bilsintune, made a certain Bilsington. 
encroachment on the King's highway [Bilsington Cross], and a rent was 
set on it by the Justices in Eyre. 

A former sheriff leased the Lath for 16/. to John de Kemsing, who 
committed many oppressions. Another leased it for 30/. 

A man gave money that he should not be made a knight. K hth* 1 

The escheator made waste in the parks and fish ponds [vivariis] of 
Aldintune to the extent of 10/. lie took two sums of 27/. and lOOci. from Aldington 
the court of Aldintune. Park. 

Hundred of Hamme. 

One moiety is in the King's hand, the other in the hand of the Arch- 
bishop, by the ancient liberty of Christ Church, Canterbury, with the 
assize and perquisites. 

Wm. de Orlanestun holds of the King two knights' fees. 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's has withdrawn his tenants from the 
Hundred. 

Thomas de Suthene was bailiff under the Sheriff for two years, and 
took the Lath of Shipweye for 32/., which was wont to be taken for 14/. 
He so oppressed the Hundred that there are scarcely forty poor dwellings Sheriffs 
in the barony, and there were formerly one hundred at least. oppression. 

The escheator took 40*. in the wood of Subturnesnod. 

Hundred op Oxeneye. 

One fourth part is in the King's hand. The Abbot of Robertsbridge 
and Matthew de Knoll have obstructed a certain way leading from the 
town of Oxene to the town of Newinde, in the county of Sussex, to the 
great damage of the country. 

Two men, falsely charged with being usurers, paid fines to the Sheriff. TJiUry. 

* This was the great pluralist, John Mansel (the Provost of Beverley), p. 102. 
Maidstone was one of his 700 livings. 
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EDWARD I.— THE HUNDRED ROLL OF KENT CONTINUED.— 
TABLE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN KENTISH HUNDREDS. 



Chap. VIL 



HAVING referred to all the Hundreds situate in or on 
the borders of the Weald, which, be it observed, do not 
comprise a single one situate in the Lath of St. Augustine, 
I will now, with the view to complete the outline of the 
early history of the county, notice as concisely as possible 
the principal returns made by each of the remaining ones, 
commencing again with those in the Lath of Sutton-at- 
Hone. 



Lewisham. 



Hundred of Blakehethe [called in Domesday Grenviz (Greenwich).] 

The Hundred is in the King's hands, and renders 2*. 6d. a-year. Elias 
de Lenham is the bailiff. 

Avicia de Aula of Rochester holds Modingeham and Wolewyche of the 
King, and has the assize of bread and ale, and a gallows. Elteham 
has been withdrawn from suit by the Earl of Gloucester. 

The Prior of Leuesehaxn has the assize of bread and beer in Grenewiche 
and Leuesham. The Prior of Beremundese has the same, and a gallows 
and oven in Cherletone. The Earl of Gloucester has the same in Elte- 
ham, and William de Say in West Grenwiche. 

Nicholas de Leukenor stopped the road from Modingeham to Elteham, 
and the heirs of the Lord Ernald de Maundeville have continued to keep 
it closed. 

The King's Escheator (R. de Clifford) held the See of Canterbury two 
years and a half, and committed waste in the woods, parks, fisheries, and 
warrens of the Archbishopric. 

Extortions by the bailiff of Sutton and others. 

Hundred of Bromley [Now Bromley and Beckengham]. 

Half the Hundred is in the King's hand, and is worth 6*. a year. 
The other half is in the hand of the Bishop of Rochester. 
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Manor of Becham [Beokenham] held of the King by Richard de Bu- 
pella. 

The Bailiff falsely summoned the men of the Hundred to Guildford, 
and took much money "for releasing the same summons." 

The Eaeheator seized the Manor of Becham for the King, saying that its 
lord was dead ; and he took a tun of wine from Henry le Walais who had 
it to farm. 

The Archbishop has the assise of bread and ale, and other liberties ; 
and he and the Bishop of Rochester, and Lord R. de Rupella, have 
chace and warren in their domains. 

Hundred of Rokeslye (Ruxley). 

Two parts of the Hundred are in the Bong's hands, and the third part 
in the Archbishop's liberty. 

The Lords H. de Appeltruefeld, J. de Rokesly, and N. Pessun have 
withdrawn their suit. 

Four acres of land of Warlaund of the fee of ScintUnge, are given 
in alms to the convent of Lesnes, to the damage of the poor tenants. 

A man owing money to the Exchequer paid it three times over, and 
then was not acquitted of the debt. 

While the escheator held the archbishopric he " destroyed" the park 
of Bixle to the value of 1U 10*. ; also he seized the manor of Orpintune, 
when Adam de Chilindenne, prior, was elected to the archbishopric ; and 
took money of the tenants of the said prior, to the use of the King, as 
he said. 

William de Hevere, former sheriff, caused laths and charcoal to be 
made of the timber of John de Duttindene, while he had him in prison. 
The same John, while in prison, gave one mark to William Pod to 
lighten his punishment, and it availed him nothing. 

Hundred op Litleltb. (Now Little and Lesnes.) 

Half of the Hundred of Litlelye is held of the Lord the King. 

The Manor of Plumstede is held of the King in chief by the Abbot of 
St. Augustine in another barony. The Manor of Littleho is also held of 
the King. The Manor of Erde (Erith) is held of the Archbishop in chief. 

The Abbot of St, Augustine recovered half the manor of Plumstede 
thirty years ago from Richard de Rob, who withheld the services. 



Chap. VH. 



Various 

oppressive 

acts. 



The Township [Yillata] op Letsnes [now forming with Little one 

Hundred.] 

The manor of Leysnes was at one time in the hand of the King, and 
now the Lord Gilbert Peche holds it in the name of Joan his wife, whose 
former husband was Richard of Dover. 

The Lord Gilbert Peche has in the manor of Leysnes wreck of the sea, 
a gallows, and the assize of bread and ale. 

The tenants of Leysnes had two certain laghedais appointed, and the 
Lord Gilbert Peche changed one so that it might be held at his pleasure, 
at which day the tenants making default are amerced at the Lord's will 
without taxation of their peers. 
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Dartford. 



Township [Villata] of Derteford, included in the Hundred of Aches- 
tan [Axstone] ; [Wilmington now added to it.] 

In the King's hand by escheat, by the death, without heirs, of the 
Earl of Albemarle. It is worth, with its members (Cobeham, Gransted, 
Chiselherst, and Cumbe), 67/. 

The Bishop of Rochester has the return of writs, &c, in a certain 
part of the town. 

There is a gallows at Swaneschamp, and a man who was hung tficreon 
was cut down alive by the warrener tfare. 

The convent of Lesnes has Okkicholte, &c. 



Peculiar 
Service. 



Otford. 



Kemaing. 



Hundred of Acstane. 

The Hundred is in the King's hand, and is of the Lath of Suttone. 

The Manors of Sutton de la Hone, Kyngesdune, Hertlighe, Swanes- 
oampe, and Esse [Ash], are held of the King. 

William de Valoyngnes holds of the King in chief the moiety of the 
manor of Mapelescaumpe, by such service, that if the King shall come to 
Mapelescaumpe to hear his mass, then the same William shall find him 
one penny for an offering. 

The Bishop of R. used to hold seven fees of the King ; now he holds 
them of the Archbishop. 

The tenants of the Prioress of Haliwell, and of the Hospitallers of 
Esse, have withdrawn from doing suit. The Hospitallers have the assize 
of bread and ale in Suttone. 

Several lords appropriate the free warrens of the lands of their free 
tenants. 

Hundred of Godeshethe. 

The King has, by the hand of the serjeant of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, at Cdeford, two marks a year, which are delivered to the bailiff 
of the King for the Lath of Suttone. 

The bailiff at Cterford, in the time of Archbishop St. Edmond, levied 
one laghedai more than the other Archbishops used to do. 

Isabella de Eynoford has warren in the manor of Oteham. 

Tenants in Holindene, Holbeame, &c, withdrawn by the Earl of 
Gloucester's steward from the service due to the manor of Kcmesingc, to 
do suit to the Lowy of Tunebrigge. 

While the King's escheator held the Archbishopric he took 40/. for 
tallage from the men of Oterforde, unjustly. &c. He also felled trees in 
the woods of that manor to the value of 20 marks. He caused the tenants 
to carry goods* to his house in London, "which they ought not, but only 
to Lambeth." He also took horses and oxen of the men of the country, 
against their will, to carry his timber and corn to London. 

The manor of Halsted was in the escheator's hands for two years. 



* Average, a duty required of some customary tenants to carry goods 
by pack horses or in waggons. 
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The Lath of Hetlibford [Aylbsford]. Chap. VII. 

Hundred of Toltyntb[e] [Toltingtrouoh]. 

The Archbishop holds this Hundred. The manor of Mepeham was 
formerly the King's, and is now in the hands of the Prior of Holy 
Trinity, Canterbury. 

The barony of Talebot at Swaneschampe is held of the King by Lord 
W. de Montecanisio [Montchensie], and renders 182. yearly to the 
Warden of Rochester Castle. The manor of Gravesende is held of the 
King by Henry de Crammavill, in capite. The manor of Mistede is held 
of G. de Pey. 

The Lord William de Montchensie had a gallows at Swaneschampe, 
and three thieves were hung there, and were taken by the brothers of the Executions at 
hospital to the monastery, where one of them was found to be alive, who Swanscomb. 
allowed to stay there as long as he chose, and then departed. A man 
hung upon an oak in the same place, because the gallows had fallen 
down and the Hundred refused to rebuild it. 

Encroachment on the King's highway at Northflet. 

The Lord of Craye and Simon Morlak, formerly constable of Rochester, Rochester 
held a certain pier of the bridge of Rochester, to the value of 40 marks, Bridge. 

to the great damage of the whole* community (?) [and?] 

of the pier of Northflete. 

The King's escheator was guilty of exaction in the manor of Mepeham. 
This officer also took 30*. of the collection of the pontage of Rochester. 

Hundred of Shamele. 

This Hundred is in the hand of the Lord John do Cobbeham, and The Templars, 
renders 20*. a year to the Templars. Rent paid to the King from certain 
land called Hagneslaundc in Cobbeham. King John gave the manor of 
Strode, with the Hundred of Shamele, to the Templars. 

Manors of Shorne, Westchalke, Hegham, and Estchalke referred to in 
connexion with the names of the De Nevilles, Roger de Northwood, Roger 
de Leyburn, and others. 

The Archbishop has the return of writs and other privileges. The 
Lord Roger de North wode has a gallows, and the assize of bread and ale 
in Shorne. 

The Bishop of Rochester has certain privileges at Hailing, and the 
Church of Canterbury at Olive. 

Peter Gardun, who was Serjeant of Rochester Castle, took from 
William Parleben just before the battle of Lewes three oxen of the value Battle 
of 40*., four cows of the value of 2 marks, three heifers of the value of of Lewes. 
15*., and 115 sheep of the value of 100*. Other extortions from the same 
William by the Constable of the Castle, including twenty-seven acres of 
grain, value 15 marks. He took half a piece of cheese from another, 
value half a mark. 



* Patriae (country) is struck out here, and two words are defaced. The 
clause is not very intelligible as it stands. 
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Abbot of 
Beading. 



The Earl of 
Gloucester. 



lb. 



Three merchants bought wools in this Hundred, and transported them 
by sea to the port of Sandwich. 

Hundred of Ho* 

Is in partition with Hugh Poynz, the Abbot of Redinge, and Henry de 
Grey, who being under age is in the custody of the Lady the Queen, 
mother of the King. There are three boroughs in it, and the said three 
persons have the regulation of the sale of bread and ale, and other 
amendments of transgressions in them. 

The Sheriff receives two marks a year at his turn, to the King's use ; 
and the Hundred is worth 40*. to its lords. 

Thomas Malemeins in his lifetime was wont to come to the Hundred of 
Ho, to hear the precepts of the Lord the King, and to aid in giving 
judgment concerning blood, life, and members, and withdrew himself 
therefrom before his decease for seven years. 

The Abbot of Redinge erected a gallows eight years ago. He tried a 
man in his court who ought to have been tried in the Hundred court. 

The King's bailiffs were wont to act with the servants of the Bishop of 
Rochester in all executions of royal mandates, but now the Bishop's 
bailiffs alone do so. 

The Earl of Gloucester's bailiff charged a man of Stoke with being an 
enemy to the King and the Earl, and took 40*. from him ; and this was 
after the battle of Evesham. Other similar exactions. 

The under escheator seized the lands of Henry de Grey after the death 
of John de Grey, kept them in the King's hands one week, and levied 
five marks on the tenants for tallage. 

The Earl of Gloucester entered and took from the King in Ho unjustly, 
for his liberty in Tunebrigge which they call the " Lawe" [the Lowy], 
three messuages, two mills, and 100 acres of land and wood, and this for 
five years, to the great damage of the King and country. 

Simon Morlak, formerly constable of Tunebrigge Castle, falsely accused 
certain persons, and took various sums from them, but they know not to 
whom he accounted for the moneys received. 

After the battle of Evesham the King received seisin of the Hundred, 
and appointed bailiffs. 

CIVITA8 ROFFENSIS [ClTT OF ROCHESTER]. 

Cities and important boroughs were generally rated as 
Hundreds.! When a city or town was farmed out or let 
at a fee-farm rent, the tenure of it was Burgage, which 



* On the authority of the chronicler Holinshed, I may state that the 
common proverb of this Hundred in his time was, 

" He that rides into the Hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, will find dirt enow." 
f Cambridge was rated as a Hundred, Bedford as half a Hundred, — 
Morgan's England under Norman Occupation, p. 175, 
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was a species of socage tenure. Distinct tenements in Chap, vil 

cities and towns were also held by burgage tenure. These 

rents varied according to the commercial prosperity of each 

place. Strongly fortified castles like Rochester provoked Rochester. 

attack, and the peaceful inhabitants who dwelt near, 

were generally sufferers instead of being protected by 

them. Thus Rochester became impoverished during the 

thirteenth century, and the citizens failed to pay their fee 

farm rent. Henry in. therefore took the city into his 

own hands for a time. 

The city is held of the King in chief for 12/. a year. The Prior of Withdrawal* 
Rochester has the fourth penny* of the said city, and has had it from of Suit, 
time immemorial 

Withdrawals of suit from the Hundred of Rochester by the heirs of 
Hugh de Gillingham, the Lord John de Burgh, the Lord John de Cobbe- 
ham, the Bishop of Rochester, Roger Pugeys, and the Lord of Little 
Delce. Thirty-two men of Strodes have been withdrawn by the Tem- 
plars. The men of the same Hundred have the return of writs, pleas 
of illegal distress, a gallows, the assize of bread and ale, and other things 
which pertain to the Crown, by charter confirmed by the [present] King, 
from olden time. 

Houses built on the King's wall. A house built outside the Watergate 
of Medeweye. Obstructions of ways, &c. 

A man was distrained so much that he fell into " Judaism. "+ 

John Hanekyn made a ship near the Castle, and the Lord Simon de 
Graye would not allow him to take it away until he paid a fine of 60*. 

Roger de Leyburne took from the men of Strode 80/. after the battle of The Barons* 
Evesham in time of peace, because Simon de Montfort dwelt in Strode War. 
during the assault on Rochester ; and this was against their will. 

Simon de Morlak [constable of the Castle] seized a ship laden with 
herrings belonging to a man of Wynchelese. 

The Earl of Warren and the Lord Roger de Leyburne burned the 
King's hall in the castle during the war. The constable unroofed the 
King's chamber there, and took 3,000 tiles, value 20*. Other dilapi- 
dations. 

Wools exported — some by connivance of bailiffs. 

Hundred of Chetham [now Chatham and Gillingham]. 

The Lord Robert de Crevequer holds the barony of Chatham of the 
King in capite. It contains fourteen fees and one quarter. The said 



* That is, one fourth part of the profits arising from fines, &c, im- 
posed within the city. — Ante, Vol. I., p. 239. 

t "Judaism" is used in various ways. Here "debt to the Jews*' is 
probably intended, as in a subsequent passage. 

h 
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Export of 
Wool 



Obstructions 
of Suits. 



Robert holds one fee ; the heirs of Fulk de Marstede, R. Savage, John 
de Northwode, and W. Bokerel parts of other fees. 

The Archbishop has the usual rights and privileges over the whole 
Liberty ; and R. de Crevequer has the assize of bread and ale from 
ancient time. 

The King's escheator received from Adam de Gillinge [Gillingham] 
40*. for respite of knighthood. 

John de Seintcler, who was coroner in the time of King Henry, took 
is. from the men of Gren * before he would deliver the church of Gren 
of two felons who fled for the death of Adam de Stretende. 

The escheator, during the vacancy of the See of Canterbury, took 102. 
from the township of Gillingeham for sowing the land in the said town 
which was in the hand of the Lord the King then ; and he carried off 
those 101. and did not sow the land. 

The escheator also kept in the said town three men, one greyhound 
(mutam canem), four hounds, and one ferret for six weeks, at the King's 
cost, to destroy the warren. 

Two merchants who had been trading in the said town conducted two 
ships laden with wool out of the port of Medeweye to the parts beyond 
the sea. 

Hundred of Lavebkefeld. 

This Hundred is in the King's hands. Reginald de Mumbray holds of 
the King in capite the manor of Reyrerse [Ryarsh] ; and it is a barony, 
and worth 141. a year. Berling and Bingham are held of the King by W. 
de Say in capite. 

Adintone and Orles, which Lara of the Exchequer now holds in dower, 
have withdrawn the suit of the Hundred aforesaid by the* power of 
William de Montecanisio [Monchensie], from the time of the battle of 
Evesham, to the King's damage. The Archbishop and the Bishop of 
Rochester have the return of writs (the latter from the Archbishop). 
The Lady Lucy de Grey holds pleas of illegal distress in the court of 
Eyleford, and the Earl of Gloucester in the court of Tunebrigge. 

Obstructions of highways, paths, &c. — from Mailing© to Birling by 
Roger de Leyburn, and at Offeham by William de Offaham ; from Ading- 
ton church to the house of L. de Sperche; and from the road leading 
from Hclibeech to the park of the Bishop at Hailing, by Thomas Eryng. 
Abjuration [of the realm] by a felon fleeing to the church of Eliford 
[Aylesford]. 

The Lady Mary de Say is married, but the jurors know not whether 
by the King's licence. 



Milton, next 
Sittingbourne. 



Hundred of Middeltune. 



In Domesday Book, Middeltune [Milton] gave the 
name to two half laths, as well as to one of our most 



* The Isle of Grain, opposite Sheerness ; still locally known as " The 
Green." 
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extensive Hundreds. This Hundred belonged to the Chap. yii. 

Grown, together with the Manor, which was nearly co- 

extensive with it. It included the whole of the Isle of 

Shoppy, as well as eighteen of the principal parishes in 

its vicinity. The Manor and Hundred of Marden, we 

have seen, were also appendant to it. It had a distinct 

Coroner, and at the Conquest the Abbot of St. Augustine's 

possessed all the churches and tithes in the Manor. The 

Half Laths and Hundred are only referred to three times 

in the Survey ; first, in describing the possessions of the 

King ; secondly, those of the Bishop of Baieux ; and 

thirdly, those of Albert the Chaplain. After the Conquest 

we find no further mention of Milton as a lath. In this 

Boll it formed part of the lath of Sherwinghope (written 

in various ways). In the reign of Elizabeth it is called 

" the lath of Scray or Sherwinhope." In the present day 

it is called " Scray." 

This manor is the King's. The present King granted it to Lord John 
de Burgh for life. Certain land in Northwade is held of the gift of King 
Richard, and yields 40*. yearly to the lepers of the Hospital of Lange- 
port. The monks of Christ Church hold thirty liberties in Bakeshore, 
Leysdune, and Osmundesheye, of the gift of Henry II., " for the mar- 
tyrdom of St.* Thomas the Martyr." The nuns of Sheppey have a wood 
in Kyngesdune of the gift of King Richard. An escheat in Renham, tit 
Cheksherste, is held of the gift of Henry III. by W. de Leyburn. Land 
at Codestede is held by the serjeantry of one sparrowhawk. Certain 
lands owe money to the ward of Dover Castle. Other lands are held by Encroach- 
the Nuns of Sheppey, who have committed encroachments on the King's ments on the 
rights. Certain lands were given to the Priory and Convent of Ledes ; Crown. 
others sold to the brethren and sisters of St. James', Canterbury.* Land 
in Sydingeburne sold to the Nuns of Clorckewell, London. Land in 
Badmersham sold to the Hospitallers, t Land in Mekelande and Eline- 
stede held by the Sisters of St. Katharine's Hospital, London. 

No one has the return of pleas of illegal distress in the said Hundred 
except the Chamberlain of Middeltune. 

Stephen de Pencestre claims to have a gallows, tumbril, and assise of 
bread and ale in TonstalL 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's has a tumbril and the assize of bread and 

* This hospital was founded soon after the Conquest for leprous 
women, and stood in Thannington. It was surrendered to the Crown 
temp. Edward VI. The site is now a farm building. 

t All these lands had been held of the King, and these gifts and sales 
were to his damage. 

h 2 
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Extortions. 



The word 
"Parish." 



Faversham. 



ale in Nywintune. The Prioress of Sheppey has the same in Sheppey 
and Minster ; and she claims to have wreck of the sea. The Prior of 
Christ Church claims to have the same at Leysdune. 

Certain persons hold encroachments in Sydingeburn and Nywentune. 

The Bailiff of Middiltune took four marks from a woman who was 
acquitted from a charge of murdering her brother, before he would 
release her ; and four marks from a man accused of murdering his wife. 

Divers persons sold wool contrary to the prohibition. 

Certain foresters made destruction in the King's wood at Chistens. 

Hundred of Tenham. 
So accustomed are we in the present day to use the 
word "Parish" for all civil and ecclesiastical purposes, 
that the reader would naturally expect to meet with it in 
every Hundred, and will be surprised to learn that in these 
Rolls for the whole county of Kent I do not remember 
to have seen "Parish" mentioned more than thrice; once, 
in the following entry, once under the Hundred of Hean,. 
in the case of the Parish of Elham, and " de parochia de- 
Snaves," under Aloesbridge. 

The tenants of certain land which is caUed Gerundislande, in the 
parish [p'ochia] of Lodeham [Luddenham], are wont to do suit at the 
hundred court of the Lord the King at Eyhorne, and they have been 
transferred [prceoccupati] to the Hundred of the Abbot of Faversham for 
thirty years, to the damage of the King. 

The Archbishop unjustly takes the wardship of the lands«of gavelkind 
men. During the vacancy of the See of Canterbury, the Escheator caused 
ten marks to be levied from the Archbishop's wood at Hockingfalde, and 
there took 200 trees [liffna], value 13*. 4tf., and caused them to be con- 
veyed to London. He also took six marks for the carriage of wood, and 
the tenants were never wont to carry wood. 

William de Stopisdone took from the tenants of Tenham to the use of 
the Earl of Gloucester, 100*., because they came to Tonbrygge by com- 
mand of John de la Haye, then constable of Dover. 

Hundred of Faveresham. 

The religious men of Faveresham have the Manor of Faveresham with 
the whole Hundred of the gift of King Stephen, saving the homage and 
services of the men of the town of Faveresham, which pertain to the 
King. Also they say that seventeen tit kings * and a half are in the hands 
of the religious men of Faveresham, with the said Hundred, but the 
Jurors know not the value. 

The Archbishop has the return of writs, &c 

* This is the first time that we have met with the term tithing in this 
roll. I have already noticed that what are termed tithings in other 
counties are called boroughs in Kent, 
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The Manor of StaHesfeld, which is held of the Hospital of Jerusalem, Chap. VII. 
has the assize of bread and ale. 
The Abbot of Faveresham hai a gallows and the assize of bread and 

•le. 

The Archbishop sells the ward of gavelkind men out of the hands of 
the proper possessors and next of kin, as from the hands of the father 
and mother and uncle of such heirs ; and this he does against common 
justice. 

A former Sheriff set this Lath to farm to his bailiffs for 202., who be- 
fore paid only 10/. 

The Lord 6. Earl of Clare took of the Hundred of Faveresham 15/., 
for the assault of the Castle of Tunebrigge, which they did by distress 
of the Lord John de la Haye, and while the Earl was with the King. 

Robert Beche and Henry de Led [es] levied a distress on the men of the Extortions. 
town of Faveresham for cloth and leather to the value of 36/., and they 
did so at the fair of Wy, in the 54th year of the reign of King Henry, 
and still retain that distress. 

Hundred of Boctone [Bouohton]— the Archbishop's. 

This Hundred is in the hands of the Archbishop, who has the usual 
liberties. 

The King's escheator, by his ministers and bailiffs, took 57*. 6c/. for ten The Blean 
great trees, sold in the wood of Herst. And he also caused charcoal Woods, 
[earbon], to be made in the wood which is called Byssupedenne, making 
destruction in oaks to the value of 40*. He also took from the Hundred 
of Boctone 40s. unjustly, for that he did not hold the said Hundred Court, 
to wit, the lagheday. Master Hugh de Thon:!ir.m took from the tenants 
of Boctone unjustly for the averages * of the residue of the seed, where 
they were not bound to do average, and where there was nothing to 
average, 25#. Also, he took two marks from the same tenants for their 
cattle impounded for barley stubble, whereas they ought of right to have 
common. The escheator also took from Philip de Derogate 40s., because 
he had bought wood in Byssupedenne from his foresters. 

The bailiffs of the Earl of Gloucester took twenty marks of the Hun- 
dred of Boctone for the assault of Tonebrigge, and Lord John do la Haye, 
at that time Constable of Dover, by force compelled certain of the Hun- 
dred to go with him to the assault of the Castle of Tonebrigge. 

Hundred op Bircholte, op the Barony. 

(Returned here as neutral with respect to the Laths.) 
. King John had the Manor of Braburne by escheat, and now the Lord Biroholt. 
William de Valence holds that Hundred and Manor, by what warrant 
they know not : it is worth 60/. a year. 

The Manor of Wy in olden time belonged to a certain King of England, 
and now the Abbot of Battel holds it. 



• «< 



l Averagium" is used in various ways : here it means work done by 
horses or oxen and carriages in carting to the lord's granary or barn. 
It was called out-average unless the work was done within the precinet 
of the manor, when it was called in-average*. 
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Chap. VII. The Archbishop and Abbot of Battel have the return of writs, pleas of 

unlawful distress, wreck of the sea and other liberties, a gallows, and 

assize of bread and ale. 
The Lord William de Valence has in Braburne similar privileges. 

Hundred of Felebbreohe. 
"In the Lath of Ship way" [written in this Roll Shep- 
weye, Shupweye, Sypweye, and Sepwey] . There was no 
such Lath in Domesday Book. It is composed of parts 
of the earlier Laths of Wiwart or Wiwarlet, and Iimo- 
wart, referred to in Domesday. 

Chilham. Alexander de Balliol, and Isabella his wife, hold the Manor of Chille- 

ham, with the third part of the Hundred of Felebereghe, and had a gal- 
lows, and the assize of bread and ale. Kyngestone, Wytstaple, and 
Rydlingwalle, members to the barony of Chyleham,* are held of the Lord 
the King in chief by serjeanty. The two other parts of the Hundred 
Chartham. belong to the Manors of Chertham and Godmeresham, which pertain to 

Godmersham. Christ Church, Canterbury. The Archbishop and Prior have the usual 
liberties. 

A dispute is referred to respecting the illegal execution of a felon in 
the Archbishop's Hundred of Tenham, as he was said to belong to the 
liberty of Christ Church. 

A person charged with larceny, after being acquitted in this Hundred, 
was imprisoned for the same in the Hundred of Petham. 

The Prior of Christ Church has appropriated to himself the warren in 
water and land through the whole of his Manors of Chartham and God- 
mersham. 

In the following entry mention is made of the Maison 
Dieu at Ospringe, founded by Henry II., where he and 
later kings often took up their quarters in their journeys 
into and through Kent. 

Ospringe. The brothers of the House of God of Ospreng have withdrawn them- 

selves from scot and lot ; and the Abbot of St. Augustine's has done the 
like from the borough of Sahameleford [Shalmesford]. The tenants of 
the Templars have done the like in Esture [in Godmersham]. 

Numerous exactions by various officers, including the constable of Can- 
terbury Castle. 

William de la Garstune and William de Stupesdone, bailiffs of the 
Earl of Gloucester, charged the men of the Hundred of Felebereghe that 
they had besieged the Castle of Tunebrygge, for whioh cause they took 
from the Hundred aforesaid thirty marks, unjustly, beoause they did 
this at the command of John de la Haye, then Constable of Dover for 
the Lord the King. 

* The extent and importance of the Castle and Manor of Chilham 
at this time are thus shown. 
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The Lady Isabella de Chileham, who holds of the King in chief, mar- Chap. VII. 
xied herself to she Lord Alexander de Balliol without the King's licence. 

Hundred or Stutinge. 

Thk Hundred is held of the King in chief for 20*. a year at the Stowting. 
Sheriffs turn, and for 20s. payable to the Exchequer. 

The Lord and tenants of Stellinge have withdrawn from doing suit 
sinoe the battle of Lewes, through the Earl of Gloucester. 

The Lord of Stutinge has certain liberties. * 

The tenants of Elmestede, Wadenhall, and Heroldeshyhok have with- Elmsted. 
drawn their lot and scot. 

The clerk of the Escheator took a horse worth 16*. (belonging to 
Matilda Atteheth [at Hythe]), in the park of Aldintone. 

Whereas the Hundred of Stutinge went, by command of the Lord the 
King, to besiege the castle of Tunebrigge, William de Stupesdone, bailiff 
of the Earl of Gloucester, took from Wm. de Calgrave, 20s., because his 
son was there. He likewise took money from others for the same reason. 
From William Heringod* he took twenty hogs, value 30s., and fifty sheep, 
value 33s. 4d. 

Exaction by the King's Escheator, from Peter de Benhale, to whom 
Wm. Heringod had given the Manor of Staunford. 

Hundred of Loneburbohb.. 

The Lord William de Leyburne holds the moiety of this Hundred, 
paying 5s. at the sheriff's turn by reason of the manor of Elham. 

The Archbishop has the other moiety, by reason of the manor of Lem- Lyminge. 
mynge. The Archbishop has the return of writs, and wreck of sea, and 
holds pleas of illegal distress. 

William de Leyburne has in the same Hundred a gallows and assise of 
bread and ale from olden time ; also a fair at Elham. The Archbishop, T1h*m 
at Lemmynge, and William de Leyburne, at Elham, have chase and 
warren. 

The bailiff of the Earl of Gloucester took the Lord William de Criolle 
at his house, and led him to Tunebrigge, and imprisoned him, for that 
he was at the assault of the Castle of Tunebrigge by command of the 
King ; and took goods of the aforesaid W. de Criolle to the value of 80/., 
in the time of peace, after the battle of Evesham. 

The bailiff of the Lath was guilty of extortion. 

Oppressions by the Escheator in compelling men to sell their land to 
him. 

Henry Lovel took of Wm. de Prato [Mead], of Lymminge, 20s. to acquit 
him of 45s. of a debt of the Jews, and did not do so. 

Tallage levied on tenants on the death of Koger de Leybourne. 

The Escheator caused sixty oaks to be sold in the foreign wood of Lim- Exactions of 
mingef for 100«., and of underwood in the park worth 100s., and the Escheator* 

* Ralph Heringode is mentioned as one of the barons slain at Lewes. 
— Blaauw, p. 210. 

t The words in the original are "in forinseco bosco de Limminge, 
meaning, I presume, a wood outside Lyminge Park. 
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caused to be carried to his own house three acres of underwood, and 
sixteen oaks, to make his porch [portam]. He also caused twenty-three 
beasts to be taken in the park of Lymminge, and took money from the 
reeve for not coming to London to render his account. 



Folkestone. 

Postling. 
SwingfielcL 



Extortions. 



Hundred of Falkestane. 

The Barony of Fulkestane is held of the King in capite by Lords 
John de Sandwich and Bertram de Crioll, and they jointly hold the Hun- 
dred for 20*. a year, payable to the King. 

Colentina de Columbare holds in dower of the King two fees in Post- 
ling, in capite, paying 20*. to the Castle of Dover. 

The Master of the Hospital of Swunesfeld [Swingfield] asserts a liberty 
by which the King's assize of bread and ale is impeded. 

Roger de Leyburne changed in his days a road in Elham, and John de 
Evereslye obstructed a road in Swunesfeld. 

A former Sheriff leased the bailiwick of Shuppweye to an extortionate 
Bailiff for 187., who beyond measure burdened the people. 

The King's esoheator took money from the Archbishop's tenants at 
Caseburne, that they should be treated as in the time of the Archbishops. 

Wool and cheese exported by W. de BrochuU. 



Saltwood. 



Hundred op Hean. 

The return for this Hundred, which is a very small one, 
is very imperfect. I infer that it belonged to the See of 
Canterbury, as the Archbishop alone appears to have the 
return of writs, &c. 

Lady Eglintina holds Postlinge with its members in dower for 20*., 
payable to the ward of Dover. 

The King's escheator took money from the Archbishop's tenants at 
Saltwode, while the See was vacant, that they should be treated as in the 
time of the Archbishops, and he committed waste in the Archbishop's 
Wood in that Hundred at Saltwud. Wool exported by Wm. de BrochulL 



Hundred op Worth. 

Half this Hundred is in the King's hands, a fourth part in the Arch- 
bishop's, a sixth part in the hands of the master of the House of God of 
Dover, a twelfth part in the hands of the master of the House of God 
of Ofspringe. Eight messuages have been withdrawn to the Hundred of 
Strete. The Abbot of St. Augustine's has withdrawn the suit of eight 
messuages from the Hundred Court, except two laghedais. The said 
Masters have withdrawn the suit of their respective portions. They 
have the assize of bread and ale. 

Manor of Eastbrigge, alienated by Hubert de Burez [Burgh]. 

A fee called Tramstone, held by the master of the House of God of 
Ofspringe. 

The said Abbot has ereoted a gallows. 
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* Complaints like the following, of the abuse of their Chap. VII 
privileges, by the Barons of the Cinque Ports, occur in 
several Hundreds. 

The liberty of the Barons of the Cinque Porte impedes the common Cinque Ports, 
justice and subverts the royal power, in this, that they distrain any 
others for any debt than the principal debtors or their pledges ; and 
moreover they distrain foreigners without their liberties that they may 
make answer within their liberties. 

' A boy was drowned, and the coroner refused to come to view the body ; 
and the King's bailiff, being sent for, also refused until he was paid half 
a mark from the Hundred. 

. The Hundred has been leased to four bailiffs, who in turn have bur- Oppressions, 
dened the people above measure, so that the whole Barony is almost 
destroyed. 

On the death of Archbishop Boniface the escheator unjustly set a tal- 
lage on the tenants of Worthe of 40*. 

A former escheator seised into the King's hand sixteen acres of land of 
the serjeanty of Hurst, which is called Dommershe, and they are ex- 
tended [valued] at the Exchequer at 16*. a year. 

Hundred of Aloluesbriggb. 

. A moiety of this Hundred is in the King's hand, and renders 9s. Id. a 
year, without the sheriff's turn. * 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's has withdrawn his tenants from suits to 
the King's Hundred court for three years, &c. 

. The Archbishop has the assize of bread and ale, a gallows, wreck of 
sea, &o. 

The Barons of the Cinque Ports distrain foreigners within their lb. 
liberties for debt, where there are no debtors or pledges, to the great 
damage of the country, for that the King's ministers cannot enter 
because of their liberty. 

The King's bailiffs summon twenty-four men or more, instead of IK 
twelve, to assizes and inquisitions, and take M. from those who are not 
wanted for allowing them to go in peace. 

A former sheriff leased to farm the whole lath for 20/. a year, instead lb. 
of 1SL as formerly ; " wherefore many quitted the Barony because of 
such oppression, and settled upon the archbishopric" — (conversantur 
super arohiepiscopatu). f 

Hundred or St. Martin's, i 
The men of Romenale, who are of the Cinque Ports, distrain foreign 

* The roll is silent as to the other moiety, but from what follows, I 
think it may be inferred that the Archbishop held it. 

f They thus transferred their fealty, finding that the lay lords were 
more oppressive than the Church. 

X This return does not state who holds this Hundred, which is within 
the Manor of Aldington. According to Hasted, the Archbishop held it in 
the reign of Edward L He alone certainly had the return of writs, wreck 
of sea, &c. 
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men for divers debts where there are no debtors or pledges, so that neither 
the sheriff nor any bailiff of the King's can amend this. 

The esoheator levied an aid for the King on the Archbishop's tenants. 
His bailiff took one mark from William Norhtman that he should not be 
reeve of Aldintone, and further sums from four others for the same ; and 
all these he took unjustly, because it was not necessary to have a reeve 
there, except for the sake of gain. 



Dengemarsh. 



Canterbury. 



Westgate. 

Longport. 

Upper 
Hardres, &c. 



The Half* Hundred op Lanoport. 

The Borough of Northene is in the hand of the King, and there are 
not in it but three houses doing suit at the Hundred Court ; and the 
other tenants have sold their lands to the men of Romenhale ; and to the 
Master of the House of God of Dover they have sold two tenements, kc. 
The Borough of Dengemarais has been withdrawn by the Abbot of Battel 
from all 'suits pertaining to the Crown for three years. The Abbot has 
various liberties. 

Cm op Canterbury. 

This city is held to farm of the King for 60?. a year, by the grant of 
King Henry III. He has a certain castle, with Sd. of yearly rent, and 
a meadow worth id. a year in Canterbury, which are in the custody of 
the sheriff of Kent. 

Tanners and other merchants reside without the Westgate. A pillory 
erected. 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's holds the Manor of Langeport, which is 
in the suburbs of the city. 

The Earl of Gloucester has withdrawn his tenants of Heghardres from 
the suit of the Hundred of Bregge, and the tenants of Blen from the 
Hundred of "Witstapele, and the tenants of Natindone and Crundale, to 
do view of frankpledge to the honor of Gloucester [Tunbridge]. 

The citizens of Canterbury have the return of writs, pleas of illegal 
distress, a gallows, and assize of bread and ale. The Archbishop has the 
same privileges and wreck of sea, all granted by royal charters. 

The Prior of Holy Trinity has erected a gallows in the suburb, within 
the liberty of the city, at Horsfold, without warrant. He holds his court 
of the Colton [de la Colton] of his foreign men, and has drawn freemen of 
the city out of the Northgate, and by distress compels them to do suit 
to his court, whereas they owe no suit. 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's takes wreck of the sea, and makes view of 
frankpledge within the liberty of Canterbury in the suburb, and has the 
assize of bread and ale, and does justice therein without warrant. He 
also holds pleas of illegal distress, and appropriates to himself warren 
and chase. 

To any one familiar with Canterbury, the following ex- 
tracts will be interesting. Like Rochester, Canterbury was 



♦ We find no notice taken of the other Half Hundred, from which I 
infer that it was within the liberty of the Cinque Ports. 
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bo doubt originally a Hundred. In the references to his Chap. VH. 
Map, Hasted returns Rochester and its liberties among the 
Hundreds, but not Canterbury. The roll does not refer 
to Canterbury as a Hundred, but it speaks of Burgate 
and Bidingate as Hundreds. These places afterwards 
formed two of the six wards of the city. We meet here 
with the same contentions for civil and religious power 
which have ever existed, especially in Longport, and other 
places without the walls of the city. The old mock elec- 
tion of a Mayor of Longport (a borough outside the walls 
of the city) which as a boy I well remember, must have 
originated from one of these contentions, for here we find 
the Abbot exercising a power which did not belong to him, 
by making his tenants freemen of the city in his Halimote 
at Longport. 

The city ditch was at one time 150 feet wide ; and a The City 
suit was instituted by Archbishop Peckham in this reign Ullclu 
(Edward I.) for building houses * about Westgate, by which 
the river overflowed to the damage of the Town Hall. 

We next meet with Queningate, supposed to be one of Queningate. 
the oldest gates of the city. But Bomner asks, " Where 
shall we seek it ? Few know where it stood. I sought as 
narrowly for it as for ants'-paths, and having found it I 
will show you where it was. It stood near the postern 
gate against St. Augustine's. It was a small gate, and a 
very ancient one." t The Roll confirms this, for we find 
a complaint against the Abbot for erecting a gutter or 
sink in the city ditch, at Queinegate, where the refuse of 
his kitchen is cast out, injurious to all passing by. Though 
in those days there were no Boards of Health or Inspect- 
ors of Nuisances, sanitary matters were not so greatly 
neglected as is often imagined. 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's has erected a certain gutter or sink Complaint 
(stUlicidium) in the ditch of the city of Canterbury at Queinegate, where against the 
the refuse of his kitchen is oast out, and it is injurious to all passing by Abbot* 



* In Domesday Book it is recorded that eleven burgesses had been dis- 
possessed in making this ditch.— Larking* t Ed., p. 96. 

t From its name Somner conjectures it was used bv Ethelbert and 
Bertha in their passage from the palace to their places of devotion. 
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The Abbot's 
and the 
King's Mill. 

Various 
oppressions. 



Laths. 



there. Also they say that he encloses and appropriates to himself a 
certain ditch which is called Burezdihc, and has erected four buttresses 
(appodiamenta) of stone upon the King's land, whereof two buttresses 
were made in the time of King Henry, and the other two in the present 
reign. The Abbot has also erected a wall, and has three islands on the 
Sling's ripe or bank at Froxehole. He also makes his tenants in his 
halimote at Langport free men of the city, and give ** boreghesaldres- 
peni" In the same hundred he makes [a] " boregheshaved " [Head- 
borough] and receives the presentment of pleas of the crown. He took 
men and women in the hundreds of Borgate and Redingate, and im- 
prisoned them in his halimote, to be judged without the liberty of the 
city. The Abbot's mill impedes the flow of the water from the King's 
mill.* Several encroachments on the Stour recorded; also encroach- 
ments and obstructions by the Priory and Convent of Holy Trinity, 
including the enclosure of a road leading from Northgate to Queinegate. 

The sheriffs have let the Hundred to farm to extortionate bailiffs for 
twenty years past, to wit, to Ivo de Merdenne and others. 

Oppressions by William de Hevere, sheriff, by the Warden of Canter- 
bury Castle, and the Marshal of the county. 

The Coroners and their clerks will not perform their offices without 
great rewards. 

The Escheator, while keeper of the archbishopric, committed great 
destruction in the woods, parks, fisheries, warrens, &c. He did the same 
during the vacancy of the Abbey of St. Augustine. 

Numerous persons exported wool (in sacks) from the port of Sandwich. 

Hundred of "Westoate. 
We now come to the remainder of the Hundreds out of 
the Weald included at this time in the laths of St. Au- 
gustine and Hedelinth, names given to them after the 
Norman conquest. Such of the following Hundreds as are 
found in Domesday were then either in the laths of Boro- 
wart or Estrie. The name of Hedelinth included Eastry* 
Wingham, Beusborough, and Cornello ; and the remainder 
of the Hundreds were in the lath of St. Augustine. Both 
names were used between the Conquest and the reign of 
Edward I., and were continued to be used in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and also in 1659, when Kilburne pub- 
lished his Survey. "St. Augustine" alone is now uni- 
versally adopted, which includes the original Saxon lath of 
Eastry. 

' * The King's mill stood on the site of the present bridge, near East- 
bridge hospital. The Abbot's Mill was lower down the stream. The 
former was taken down long ago, but the latter still has its modern re- 
presentative* 
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Tills Hundred is in the Archbishop's hands, and he hie the return end Chap. VII. 
estreat of write, etc. It la worth 60s, a year. 

The Boll records exactions by the eseheator during the vacancy of the 
Archbishopric in selling wood, and by the coroner and others. 

HUXDRID OF WTT8TAPELB. 

Alexander de Baillol, Lord de Culham [Ohilham] has this Hundred 
and warren. 

The manor of Wytstapele belongs to the barony of Cyleham [Chil- 
ham], and is worth 201. a year. 

'a*m+tirmm by Richard de Shamelford, constable of Canterbury castle, 
and others. 

William de Stopindone charged four men that they were at the siege of 
Tunebrigge at the command of the Lord the King, and therefore he took 
from the town of Witstapel 12 marks. 

Thi Hundred of Blengate. 

This Hundred is not mentioned in Domesday. Roculf 
(Reculver) was then a Hundred, and became merged in 
Blengate, which is here returned as belonging to the See 
of Canterbury and the Abbot of St. Augustine's in moie- 
ties. Hasted says it all belonged to the convent, and was 
given by them to Edward I., who granted it back to them 
in fee farm. 

There are two matters of interest in the roll of this 
Hundred ; one, the reference to Trendly Park, according 
to Hasted the first one enclosed in England, and more 
ancient than Woodstock ; * the other, the construction of 
the first direct road from the Isle of Thane t to Can- 
terbury* 

The Hundred of Blengate was wont to be let with the laths of St. 
Augustine and Hedelinge for 24/., from the time of Reginald de Cobe- 
ham, the sheriff [a.d. 1247—1257]. One moiety is in the hands of the 
Archbishop, and the other in the hands of the Abbot of St. Augustine. 

The Abbot has a gallows, and the assise of bread and ale. The Arch- 
bishop has warren, and the Abbot claims to have warren. The Lord W. 
de Brehuse enclosed the common way which leads from Canterbury to 
Stodm[ersh] in his park of Trendle, so that people should not pass that Trendly Park. 
way, and has kept it closed contrary to the King's mandates. 

The people of Thanet bought a marsh of Richard de Bickele, and made Road from 
a wall that they might go more directly to Canterbury, which road they Thanet to 
Canterbury. 

* Shirley considers Frant the most ancient enclosed park in England. 
— Ante, Vol. I., p. 387. 
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Preston. 

Minster. 
Monckton. 



Gavelkind. 



Patrixbourne. 



Bridge. 



used for thirty years ; but the Abbot of St. Augustine made a ditch to 
drain the marshes, and thus prevented them from passing beyond the 
bounds of their marsh. 
Numerous exactions complained of. 

The Hundred op Prestone.* 

Menstre and Salomonestone are held by the Abbot of St. Augustine's. 
Monekenetone is held by Christ Church. 

Henry Malemains gave for holding the county of Kent, 100/., to the 
damage of the country, and leased the laths of St. Augustine and Hede- 
ling, with the Hundred of Bregge [Bridge] and the half hundred of Estri, 
for 32/., to the damage of the country; and now Thomas de Sutheneye 
holds them for 36/. They were wont to be let for 10/. 

The Archbishop, the Prior of Christ Church, and the Abbot of St. 
Augustine, have and sell the marriages and wardships of sokemen, other- 
wise than they ought, because in Kent there is no wardship. The same 
Archbishop, Prior, and Abbot, Win. de Brewuse, and Wm. de Leyburn, 
have chases and warrens. 

Several extortions recorded. 

William de Stubbeldune and William de Kerstone distrained the men 
of Prestone till they had 40*., because six men were summoned by the 
Constable of Dover to the castle [siege] of Tunebrigge. 

Hundred of Dunhamford. 

One moiety of the hundred is of the liberty of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, and the other moiety of the Barony, f and the whole was wont to 
be held by the King's bailiff. 

The Lord William de Say and the Canons of Beaulieu± hold a knight's 
fee of the King at Patrixburne, with 40/. a year. The Lath of St. Au- 
gustine belongs to the King, and is worth twenty -six marks a year. 

Numerous extortions complained of. 

Stephen of the Church was imprisoned in the prison of Christ Church, 
Canterbury ; but why he was released they (the jurors) know not. The 
bailiffs of the Earl of Gloucester took of this hundred 100*., because 
they were in the war at the Castle of Tunebrigge, by the King's com- 
mand. 

Hundred op Bregge. 
The Hundred of Bridge formed, with Petham (the next 
hundred referred to), one of the fourteen bailiwicks of the 



* The return is silent as to who held the hundred at this time ; Hasted 
says Juliana de Leyboume held it (Vol. IIL, 643), but he does not give 
his authority. Under the return of the Hundred of Wingham, the 
Lord Wm. de Leyburne is stated to hold it. 

f Under the Huniivd of Wingham it is stated that the Hundred of 
Dunhamford was in the hands of the Prior of Christ Church, the Abbot 
of St. Augustine's, and Wm. de Breuhose. 

£ Vide note under next hundred, " Bregge." 
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county. Here, as well as at the Conquest, they are re- 
turned as separate hundreds ; and so they are found in 
the account of the tenths and fifteenths of Kent, granted 
to Queen Elizabeth (1570). Kilburne published his Sur- 
Tey nearly 100 years later (1659), and he states that they 
then formed only one hundred. 

The Hundred is in the King's hand, and pays 20*. a year to him, and 
from the sheriff's turn two marks. Win. de Leyburne holds of the King 
one fee in capite, in Burn. The Earl of Gloucester has appropriated the 
borough of Heghardres, which is the fourth part of the hundred, to the 
damage of the King and community. The Prior of Mertone* claims to 
have the assize of bread and ale in the ville of Patrichesburne. The 
Lord William de Say has warren in all his demesnes. 

Extortions committed by the sheriffs and by successive bailiffs of the 
Hundred. 

William de Stupindon took from the Hundred of Bregge, because they 
were at the siege of Tunebrigge by the King's command, 40*. 

Hundred of Petham (now united with Bridge). Petham. 

The tenants of Heghardres have been withdrawn from the suit of the 
Hundred of Brugge, by the Earl of Gloucester, for twenty years. 

The Earl of Gloucester uses many liberties which pertain to the Crown. 
The Archbishop does the same. 

Many of this Hundred were summoned to besiege the Castle of Tune* 
brigge, immediately after the battle of Evesham ; and on peace being 
proclaimed, G., now Earl of Gloucester, sent to Canterbury and threat- 
ened many of the Hundred, so that it paid to the Earl's use ten marks, 
by way of fine. 

When the men of the Hundred of Petham were summoned to Wingate 
by the precept of the King, and when the officer of the Earl of Glouces- 
ter perceived that they obeyed the royal summons without his command, 
he took 20*. from Solomon de Stonstrete, who went there. 

The clerk of the Escheator caused twenty-five trees to be felled in 
Bocholt, value 4/. 17*. 6c£, and eleven trees, value 32*. ; and underwood 
to the value of 100*., but they know not what is become of the money. 

HUNDRED OF Kynghamford [not to be found in Domesday; it is there 

called Berham (Barham)]. 

The Archbishop has two parts of this Hundred, and Alexander de 
Bsillol has the third part. The Archbishop claims to have royal liberties 
over his lands. 

The manor of Kyngeston is held in chief of the King, by the Lord Kingston. 
Alexander de Baillol (by his wife), and is worth 10/. a year. 



* The manor of Merton, in Patrixbourae, was the gift of a Norman, 
John de Protellis, to the Priory of Beaulieu (Bello loco), in Normandy ; 
and they established here an alien cell to that Priory. 
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Elham. 



Eythorne. 



Bastry. 



The manor of Elham is held in chief of the King, and was the escheat 
of the Normans. Henry III. gave it to his son Edmund ; and it passed 
from him to Roger de Leiburne, and then to his son William. 

The escheator caused fifty-one oaks, value 65*., to be felled in the 
wood of the manor of Bisshopesbure (when he took seisin of it), and 
received money therfor. 

Other extortions recorded. 

Hundred of Wingham. 

The borough of Eghethorne is withdrawn from the Hundred of Estrie, 
and now does suit with the Hundred of Wingham. 

The Abbot of St. Augustine's and others have a gallows and the assize. 

The King's escheator took 202. from the tenants of this hundred, and 
his clerk 20*., at his first coming, and afterwards he extorted eight marks 
from them, for having an inquisition whether "avermen," i. e., tenants 
having hones or oxen and carts, owed service or fines in lieu thereof ; and 
it was found by the free tenants that they owed service, yet he dis- 
trained them for both ; and for having a respite his chaplain took 20*. 
from the tenants. Afterwards he caused the said "avermen" to convey 
dung from Vingham to his manor of Munte [Monckton ?]. He also took 
other monies from them. 

The escheator and others made waste in the woods of the manor of 
Wingham. 

The Earl of Gloucester took from the said hundred 302. because they 
came to Tonebrege by command of the King, and William de Stobbel- 
done received them [the 302.]. 

Hundred op Estri.* 
E as try, at the Conquest, gave the name to one of the 
laths, as well as to a hundred. The Hundred was now 
(temp. Edward I.) included in the new lath of Hede- 
linge (since St. Augustine). The return chiefly relates 
to the knights' fees contained in it, and to the ward and 
other services rendered by the several manors in it to 
Dover Castle, of which they were held in chief, &c, 
including Denton, Soles, Berfreystone, Freydevile, Knol- 
tone, Ringelte, Denne, Ercheslo, Betlesanger, Walwares- 
chare, Wodenesberge, Elmington, and Tilmanneston, 
names familiar to my readers, with some slight difference 
in spelling. 

The Liberty of the Cinque Ports hinders the common justice, because 
they distrain [the remainder is lost]. 



* Under the Hundred of Wingham it is stated that one moiety of the 
Hundred of Estre is in the King's hand, the other in the hand of the 
Prior of Christ Church. 
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Maison Dleu, 
Dover. 



Charlton. 



The moiety of the Hundred is in the King's hand. The farm of the 
Hundred was never separated from the laths of St. Augustine and Hede- 
lingge; all its picas and perquisites being worth 13s. 4d. a year. 

The manor of Westclive is held of the King in chief. King John gave 
to the Abbot and convent of St. Radigund 100 acres de ffiparia, and a 
milL He also gave to Solomon, formerly reeve of Dover, 100 acres 
"Riparie" at Attertone and Cuperlande, and Solomon de Camp now 
holds them by such service that he shall hold the head of the Lord the 
King in his hand when he shall cross the sea. The rest of this was 
granted to the Abbot of St. Radigund and the master and brethren of 
the House of God at Dover.* 

Borstall has withdrawn itself from suits of the Hundred by the Tern* 
plan, and Colrede by the said Master and brethren of God's House. 

Five messuages at Cherltone have withdrawn themselves from the 
suit of this Hundred by the liberty of the Port of Dover. 

One of the most ancient churches at Dover, St. Martin's 
le Grand, stood in the market place. The canons for whom 
it was built were guilty of great irregularities, increased 
by their intercourse with the inhabitants of a populous 
port and town. A new foundation was established outside 
the town, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Martin, which 
acquired the name of " The New Work." 

The Prior of the " New Work" at Dover has the return of writs, and Dover. 
wreck of the sea, a gallows, and the assize of bread and ale in the 
borough of St. Margaret. The Templars have the same assize at Ewell, 
etc 

The monks of the "New Work" at Dover sold the wardship and 
marriage of several gavelkind heirs. 

Wm. de Brochull and another merchant bought wools in this hundred, 
and conveyed them to Dover and Hythe, and afterwards to parts beyond 
the sea. 



Hundred of Quebnulo [Cobnilo]. 

This hundred belongs to the Abbot of St. Augustine, excepting two 
boroughs (Moningham and Dale) which belong to the Priors of Christ 
Church and Dover. It belongs to the manor of Nortburne, which is the 
Abbot's. 

The whole Hundred was summoned by the King's mandate-to Tone- 
brege, to besiege the castle ; the officer of the Earl of Gloucester came 
and threatened the men of this Hundred, so that for fear they gave him 
to the Earl's use ten marks. 



Mongeham. 
Deal. 



* These Riparia might be sea banks, or land from which the sea had 
receded, and were capable of being reclaimed. We shall meet with the 
term again. The ecclesiastics of this period were famed for promoting 
such works. — Vide p. 35 of this Vol. 

VOL. n. M 
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Monckton, 



Ramsgate. 
Minster, &c 



WooL 



Hundred of Ringeslo [comprising so much of the Isle of Thanet as is 

not within the Cinque Ports]. 

The King's bailiff holds the lath of St. Augustine's and the lath of 
Edelinge, and the Hundred of Ringeslo, for 24/. a year, and there are 
four marks there of the sheriffs turn. The townships of Munekenetone 
and Westhalimote used to do suit at the sheriff's turn by ten men, but 
have withdrawn. 

The Archbishop and the Abbot of St. Augustine have the return of 
writs, etc. 

The King's bailiffs were wont to hold the Hundred Court, but the 
Abbot's bailiffs have not permitted them to do so for ten years past. 

Cristina de Remmesgate and others have stopped a common road at 
Remisgate. 

Several exactions in the boroughs of Menstre, Bircheton, and North- 
burne, and the townships of Reculre and Westhalimote. 

With Ringslow we complete the Hundred Roll for Kent, 
compiled in the reign of Edward I., which acquaints the 
reader with the vast civil power the ecclesiastics had ac- 
quired in this county. Harris, who quotes no authority, 
says Sandwich was anciently a hundred, and this is very 
probable, for in the time of Edward the Confessor it pos- 
sessed 807 houses, an unusual number at that period.* 

We have, in this Roll, frequently met with references to 
the exportation or smuggling of wool out of the country, 
in spite of Royal prohibitions. The great smuggler in 
Kent appears to have been Wm. de Brochull. These 
illicit transactions were carried to such an extent, that 
the offenders were at last threatened, not only with the 
loss of property, but also of life and limb. 

The favoured cities, towns, and manors, which had 
long enjoyed exemption from tolls, etc., began now to 
lose their privileges, as incompatible with the general 
taxation of the country, and the lay members of Parliament 
consented to a perpetual tax on wool, varying from half 



* The privileges granted by former kings to Sandwich were surren- 
dered to Eleanor, the Queen of Edward I., by the Prior and Convent of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, excepting their houses and quays, a free 
passage in the haven for their ferry boat, and the liberty to buy and sell 
toll free, in exchange for certain lands including Teston and West Far- 
leigh, and the Church of Westerham, etc. ; but the excepted rights were 
given up to the Crown in the reign of Edward III., in exchange for pro- 
perty in Essex.— Hasted, Vol IV., p. 250. 
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a mark to £2 per sack. Sandwich still continued the most Chap, vn. 
favoured Port in Kent ; and a.d. 1291, the King ordained Sandwich, 
that all wool sold to strangers should be brought there. 

I will close this chapter with a table, showing the 
ancient and modern names of the different hundreds, and 
the changes which have taken place; merely remarking 
that in the original documents very few of the names are 
found written twice in the same way. 



A Table of the Ancient and Modern Laths and Hundreds 

in Kent. 



Domesday 


Domesday 


Laths 


Hundreds 
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Domesday 


Domesday 


Laths 


| Hundreds 


Existing 


Existing 
Hundreds. 


Ghap. VII. 


Laths. 


Hundreds. 


temp. Ed. I 


temp. Ed. I. 


Laths. 


■ 
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In the list of existing Hundreds, J the cities and corporate 

* This lath is written sometimes Edeling, at other times Hedeling, 
and Hedelinth, and sometimes St. Augustine and Hedeling. 

+ Afterwards created a county per tt temp. Edward IV. 

% Mr. J. Kentish (who has been for many years in the office of the 
Clerk of the Peace) haa kindly examined the list of the existing Hun- 
dreds, and supplied me with other useful information. The county, 
however, cannot boast of possessing many very ancient doouments. 
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Chap. Til. towns, and the Cinque Ports with their liberties (includ- 
ing Beakesbourne, a limb of Hastings), which appoint 
constables and officers of their own, are omitted. 

Adisham, a place of great antiquity, was formerly a 
Hundred ; it is now in Downhamford Hundred. 

Ashford, it would appear from the records of the county, 
was treated as a Hundred in the eighteenth century, but 
there appears no authority for it. 

Aylesford is an ancient demesne, which will be noticed 
in the next chapter. 

Hadlow has of late been treated as a Hundred, includ- 
ing Hadlow and Capel, but I doubt if this is correct. 

Mailing (West) has also been treated as a Hundred, in- 
cluding a small part of Aylesford ; this is also, I think, an 
error. 

Newenden was returned as a Hundred in the reign of 
Edward I., but is now included in Selbrittenden Hundred. 

Ospringe and Sheppey were called Hundreds in the 

years 1708 and 1707, but I find no authority for it. 

Kilburn, There were, however, certain towns and places termed 

p. 348. in the " Foreign," not subject to the Constable of any 

Hundred, which appointed constables and officers of their 

own, viz. : — 

Ashford. Hilden (Tunbridge). Ospringe. 

ATLB8F0RD. Lonopobt (Canterbury). Seas alter.* 

Brasted. We8tMallino. South (Tunbridge). 

Hadlow. Newenden. Tunbridge. 

This list includes all the above places (except Adisham 
and Sheppey) hence possibly the mistake in calling them 
Hundreds. 

Lists of the several Bailiwicks, Franchises, and Liberties 
in Kent, will be found in Vol. I., p. 288. 

* In no Hundred.— Kilburn, p. 350. 
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CHAPTER VHI. 

TRIAL BY JURY AFTER THE CONQUEST NOT AS IT IS AT 
AT PRESENT. ORDEAL. -WAGER OF BATTEL. 

IN publishing the foregoing extracts from the Plea and chap, viii 
Hundred Rolls for Kent, during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, I have an object beyond the desire of interesting the 
local reader; I am anxious to familiarize him with the 
system of administering justice at that period. 

I will first speak of the Englishman's boasted privilege Trial by Jury. 
" Trial by Jury." I have already referred to the ground- Vol. I., p. 188. 
less tradition which ascribes the introduction of it in 
England to King Alfred, and the course pursued previous 
to the Conquest. We will now speak of it during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, premising that notwith- 
standing all that has been so ably written, especially by 
modern authors, some obscurity still exists respecting the 
origin of the present system. 

The good and approved laws of England as adminis- 
tered by Edward the Confessor, William I. swore to ob- 
serve and keep, subject to such alterations as he might 
find necessary to make ; so that the English secured in 
the first instance the observance of their own ancient n>., p. 19L 
system of trial by the sectatores or suitors of Court. Thus 
in a Kentish cause in which Gundulph, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, was a party, the King referred the dispute of the 
suitors to the County Court, and Odo, Bishop of Baieux, Reeves' 
who presided as Earl of Kent, was not satisfied with their voi [ C UL 
decision, and directed them to choose twelve from among 
themselves, who should confirm it upon their oaths, pos- 
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Chap, viii. aibly in conformity with the practice of Normandy. Again, 
Ante, VoL I., in Bishop Odo's own cause with Archbishop Lanfranc, 
pp. 234, 268. ^lien the King directed that the men of the county, 

French and English, learned in the laws and customs of 
the realm, should meet at Penenden, the judgment was a 
toto comitatu; and afterwards, even as late as the reign of 
Stephen, a cause between the monks of Christ Church, 
Reeve, Canterbury, and Randulph Picot, was determined per 

VoL L, ch. II. judicum totius comitatus, or the judgment of the whole 

county. 

Every Hundred had at this time authority to hold pleas 
of the Crown, that is, to carry on proceedings before the 
Sheriff or his Deputy, and the suitors of the court acted, 
in the name of the Sovereign, as a Jury, against offenders 
for murder, manslaughter, and robbery ; this constituted 
the Sheriff's tourn or circuit ; while real actions, or those 
affecting land were decided in the Lord's Court, with a 
power in criminal as well as civil causes to appeal upon 
failure of justice to Penenden, and thence ad magnam 
Pearson's curiam* So that "England was tesselated with little 

Voftl^p 299 dominions, owing nothing to the Crown but vassalage and 
taxes, and independent for all common purposes of jus- 
tice." 

Trials, as might be expected, often took place before in- 
competent or partial officers, and this abuse of power led 
to the introduction of a clause in Magna Carta that " No 
sheriff, constable [castellan] ,+ coroner, or other our bai- 
liffs, shall hold pleas of the Crown." The effect of this 
clause, where duly carried into effect, was to put an end 



* It was to the royal authority that the suitor had recourse when he 
could not obtain "Right at home;" though this appeal could not be 
made until he had thrice "demanded right in the Hundred." All these 
doctrines are to be discerned in the practice of subsequent ages, when the 
royal authority was delegated to the judges of the land in criminal cases, 
and the Court of Chancery in civU causes. —Palgrare's Rise and Progress 
of the English Commonwealth, Vol. I., p. 284. 

t The Castellans of manorial prisons frequently confined people to 
whom they bore ill will, and the introduction of the word "common" in 
commitments to gaol arose from an Act passed in the reign of Henry IV, 
directing Justices to commit offenders to the " Common Gaol." 
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to one of the most important functions of the County and Chap, viil 
Hundred Courts, while it secured the administration of 
justice before men of learning and experience. 

The Plea Rolls inserted in Chapter II. of this volume 
contain some of the earliest legal proceedings of the 
County at large, now extant. An attentive perusal of 
them, accompanied by a reference to Vol. I., will show pp. 107, 283. • 
how materially the powers of the Sheriff had been lessened. < 
We learn from these documents that the assizes* for The earliest 
Kent were held at Canterbury and Rochester, the two Jg^^ 
cities then selected for that purpose ; and also at the 
Lowy of Tunbridge, under a mandate from the Crown, as 
a distinct Liberty. Fifteen days' notice was given before 
the Justices attended the appointed place of meeting. 
When assembled, they read the Commission under which 
they acted, and then withdrew to confer with the officials Reeve, 
of the county, and instruct them in their duties. On VoL II# » P- 3 * 
their return into Court the Bailiffs of the Hundred were, 
called, and sworn each to choose four knights out of his 
Hundred who were to appear and make oath that they 
would elect twelve Uberos et legates homines, who were not 
appellors nor appealed, nor suspected of crime, but quali- 
fied to despatch the King's business. The names of these 
twelve were then inserted in a schedule and delivered to 
the Justices. As they appeared, one of them took the 
following oath : " Hear this, ye Justices, that I will 6peak 
the truth of that which you shall command me on the 
part of our Lord the King, nor will I for anything omit 
so to do according to my ability, so help me God and these 
Holy Gospels." The others were sworn to observe and 
keep the same oath. The capitula itineris, or articles of 
inquiry, were then read to them, and the Justices informed 
them that they were to return at a certain day a verdict 
separately and distinctly, upon every article thereof. 



• Assize is derived from the Latin verb assideo y to sit together ; and is 
also taken for the county, place, or time, when and where the writs of 
assize are taken. 
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Chap, viil Bracton lived at the time these Kentish Plea Bolls were 
pp. 116, 116b. compiled, and he 6peaks of the general scope of these in- 
pp. 117, 117b. quiries. They were directed, he says, to : — 

" The old pleas of the Crown begun before former Justices, but not 
determined; then new pleas* — of the perjury of Juries at a former 
Iter — of those in misericordia Begis % \ but who had not been yet amerced. 
Of the King's wards ; vacant churches ; King's estreats ; his serjeanties 
and purprestures ; of measures and weights ; of Sheriffs and Bailiffs who 
pp. 32, 35, 42, held pleas of the Crown ; of Usurers deceased and their chattels ; of the 
45* &5* chattels of Jews killed ; of those who had rot made suit after offenders ; 

of new pretended customs ; of rewards for releasing distresses ; of escape 
of thieves ; of wreck ; of offenders in parks ; of those who having no liberty 
[i. e., no exclusive privilege] obstructed the entry of bailiffs on their 
land ; of fomenting suits or taking bribes ; of Hundreds let to farm, and 
their value ; of Sheriffs and Bailiffs discharging for money or pledges 
persons accused of the death of a man, or imprisoning those indicted for 
larceny who were by law repleviable ; raising amerciament or making un- 
lawful distresses ; of those who did not produce parties they had become 
pledged for ; of warrens made without lawful authority ; of treasure 
trove ; of felons hanged, and the value of their lands and goods. 

These appear to be the ordinary inquiries made by the 
Jurors in the thirteenth century, and if the reader will 
refer to Chapter II. he will find the greater part of them 
noticed there. 

The preceding digression was requisite that what follows 
may be more clearly understood. The Plea Rolls already 
referred to generally state that each Hundred "comes 
by twelve jurors." Juror is derived, according to our 
law writers from the Latin " Jurator" and Jurator is de- 
fined by Ainsworth as a Roman Censor, one whose duty 
it was to take cognizance of, and punish evil doers, &c. 
While Jury, it is said, is from Jurare, "to swear." Most 
writers agree that the etymological derivation of the term 
is from "Juro;" might it not have been from "Jus" 



* At first the Justices in Eyre only went their circuits about every 
seven years, and no trial could take place which was not commenced at 
the previous circuit. A new plea was called novel disseisin. 

t In note t, p. 31 of this volume, I have referred to the term miseri- 
cordia, as when the offender was at the mercy of the King, &c. The 
punishment was more merciful than that by fine : amerciaments were 
imposed by the country, fines by the Court. Magna Charta provided 
that a freeman was not to be amerced for a small fault, but proportionable 
to the offence, and that by his peers. 
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" right ? " If not, I think the definition given by Ainsworth Chap, vm 
the best one. 

In the reign of Henry III. we find that each Hundred 
in Kent appeared and was represented by twelve of its 
inhabitants ; there being more than seventy Hundreds in 
the county at this time, no less than 840 Hundredors must 
have attended the Justices when on Circuit. Can we con- 
ceive that such a multitude constituted a Jury as it is now 
understood ? I think not. Admitting they were sworn, the 
oath they took was not " well and truly to try and a true 
verdict give," but merely " to speak the truth." In short it 
was just such a form of oath as you might expect the secta* 
tores or suitors of the Court to take in Anglo-Saxon times. 
If this is so, then the duties of these attendants from each 
Hundred were to institute inquiries on behalf of the Crown ; 
in short they were Junes of Inquiry, and they were followed 
by Accusatory Juries, who presented offences committed 
within the Hundred. The Juries of Inquiry, or twelve 
from each Hundred, we have lost, and their duties are dis- 
charged by the Justices of the Peace and Constabulary; 
while from the Accusatory Juries have originated, I be- 
lieve, our present grand juries. We find in the reign of 
Edward III., that in addition to the bailiffs return of 
an inquest for every Hundred, as in Chapter II., the 
sheriff returned a paunel of knights as le ground inquest ; 
and when the practice became general to appoint a grand Reeve, 
inquest for the whole county, the business of the Hun- J ^ 11 *' 
dred inquest declined, until at last these Jurors were 
only summoned to try causes. 

Admitting the obscurity attached to the subject, the 
modern and prevailing opinion is, that the Jurors, until 
the fifteenth century, were chiefly witnesses. In support 
of this it may be remarked that murder by poison could 
not be tried by a jury, because — say Bracton and Fleta — 
the crime is so secret that it cannot be the subject of 
knowledge by the country. The change, when witnesses 
were examined before Juries in England, as in the present 
day, was not a sudden one, or by Act of Parliament! but 
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Chap. viii. commenced by slow degrees about the reign of Henry VI., 
"""" and was not permanently established before the time of 
Edward VI. and Mary. 

It is now to be hoped that the grand principle of the 
Saxon polity of trial of facts by the country, is firmly es- 

H*llam, tablished. "From this principle (except as to that pre- 

ok. VIII. posterous relic of barbarism, the requirement of unan- 

imity), may we never swerve — may we never be compelled 
in wish, to swerve, by a contempt of their oaths in Jurors, 
and a disregard of the just limits of their trust." 

O.deal, Then as to the trial by ordeal, which has been already 

* p# briefly referred to, the Normans did not absolutely forbid 
it, and thus it was observed in churches and consecrated 
grounds under the presidency of the clergy, until the 
Ghurch of Borne condemned it, and in the reign of Henry 
III. it was abolished. It had already been in great measure 
superseded by a law of the Conqueror, which I will here 

Sttef. * notice, sanctioning trial by combat, or duel; still, with 

such qualifications as showed that he did not entirely 
disregard the prejudices of the English people. Cases of 
wager of battle will be found in the Plea Bolls, printed in 

P?. 52, 68, 5P. Chapter II. Trial by combat was resorted to in civil as 

well as criminal cases. The accuser was at this time 
oommonly called the appellor, and he either found pledges, 
or made a solemn promise to prosecute. On the day ap- 
pointed he would make his charge, and if it was met by a 
flat denial, the decision was by duel. If the appellor was 
vanquished he was in misericordia Regis and incurred certain 
disabilities, while if the accused was defeated he suffered 
the judgment of life and limb,* and under the Norman 
law his property was forfeited. The combat was not an 
authorised mode of trial within boroughs, for they pre- 
served the old Saxon mode of requiring the production of 
compurgators, or those who on their oaths asserted their 
belief of the innocency of the accused. Hallam says it 

* Punishment by mutilation, such as putting out eyes and loss of 
hands and feet, was not unknown to the Anglo-Saxons, but was far more 
frequently resorted to by the Norman kings. 
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is hard to pronounce by which procedure the greater Chap, viil 
number of guilty persons escaped. 

One of the last instances which can be traced of com- Compurg* 
purgation in criminal cases took place in the Hundred 
Court of Winchelsea, temp. Henry VI. Sir Francis Pal- Winchelaea. 
grave refers to it as a curiosity, and as affording a clear 
exposition of the manner in which the Anglo-Saxon pro* Engliih Com- 
ceedings passed into their secondary, or Anglo-Norman vST*p^17. 
form, which I am the more anxious to elucidate on ac- VoL II., 
count of the prevailing misconception which I fear has °" 
hitherto existed upon the subject, especially in this county. 
The case has also % local interest, as the accused was 
an inhabitant of the Weald of Kent. One John Thomas, 
of Biddenden, barber, was indicted for felony ; the pro- Biddenden. 
party stolen belonged to John Peris, of Sandwich, chap- 
man, and the prisoner was allowed to clear himself by the 
compurgator^ oaths of thirty-six* good and lawful men 
chosen by himself. 

Almost the last instance of trial by combat or battel in Kilburne, 

. n 125 

a civil cause was on the point of being fought at Tothill £"_ " 
Fields, Westminster, before the Justices of the Common Report*, 
Pleas, 18th June, 1571 (18th Elizabeth). It was a Kent- * So1 - 
ish cause. The claimants were Simon Lowe and John 
Eeyme, who sought by writ of right to recover a house . 
and 190 acres of land in the Isle of Harty, in this county, I*le of Harty. 
from Thomas Paramore. Henry Naylor appeared as the 
champion for the demandants; and George Thome was 
the champion for the tenant in possession. All necessary 
arrangements were made for the combat, and the cham- 
pions took the appointed oath in the presence of 4,000 
spectators ; but at the last moment the demandants with- 
drew their claim and thus put an end to the proceedings. 
It is said that the learned antiquary, Sir Henry Spelman, . 
was present on that occasion. This mode of trial was not 
abolished until the year 1819, when the Judges were re- 



* The number varied according to the gravity of the charge ; in civil 
fuitt it was regulated by the value of the property. 
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Anna. 



Bows & arrows. 



lieved from the necessity of allowing a trial by combat, 
by the passing of the Act of 59 George III., c. 46. 

From all the foregoing modes of trying offenders the 
clergy were held exempt ; and I have stated that they were 
not deemed to be within any Hundred. The Bishop de- 
manded his clerks to be remitted to his judgment, as in 
the cases in the Plea Bolls of the clergymen of Mailing 
and Pluckley, who are returned as culprits, and the 
Bishop claimed their bodies as clerks. 

The responsibility of the township, borough, and Hun- 
dred for the good behaviour of its inhabitants continued 
after the Conquest, and an enrolment took place of every 
freeman above the age of twelve years. They thus formed 
a permanent bail. This did not, however, extend to free- 
holders ; their property we may conclude being held a gua- 
rantee for their good behaviour. Lords, also, possessing 
baronial jurisdiction, were permitted to keep their mili- 
tary tenants and servants of their household under their 
own peculiar Frankpledge. 

By an Act of Edward I. the hours for closing the gates 
of Canterbury and other walled cities and towns were re- 
gulated, and no one could lodge even in their suburbs with- 
out his host would be responsible for him. The number of 
the watch was fixed according to the extent of the Hun- 
dred, township, or borough. If a stranger attempted to 
pass and succeeded in escaping, the hue and cry was to be 
made until a capture took place. By another Act of the 
same King every one was to be provided with arms. A 
person between fifteen and forty years of age possessing 
land of the value of £15, or goods worth forty marks, was 
to have a hawberk [a coat of mail] , a breastplate of iron, 
a sword, a knife, and a horse. All were empowered to 
provide themselves with bows and arrows out of the 
forest, and a view of armour took place twice a year 
before two constables of the Hundred. The provision for 
"watch and ward" implied a guard by night as well as 
by day ; the number was regulated by the population. 

To tempt my readers, especially those resident in the 
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Weald, to peruse Chapter II. attentively, I will at the risk Chap, viil 
of repetition remind them that they will find 'in these 
ancient Bolls reference to each Hundred and privileged 
jurisdiction in the Weald. They will also find reference 
to the following, among other matters : — 

The escape of offenders and flight from one Hundred to pp. 33, 37, 57. 
another, and from one county to another — even the 
transfer of a borough from one jurisdiction to another, 
as in the case of Hilden transferred to the Lowy of 
Tunbridge. 

The cunning device of introducing into the prison at pp. 43, 52. 
Tunbridge (where offenders were executed) a file secreted 
in a loaf of bread, to enable a culprit to effect his escape. 

The raising the hue and cry from one township to pp. 38, 56. 
another. 

The affray between the thieves at Ightham and John p. 47. 
Tassell* and others, who kept the night-watches in that 
town. 

The conflict, and death resulting from the contest, for p. 34. 
the presentation to the church of Tenterden, which led to 
the interference of King Henry III. 

The affray between the King's Bailiff and the Arch- p . 53. 
bishop's, and the "cudgelling" of the King's Bailiff round 
the church of Maidstone for three Lord's days. 

The holding by the Archbishop's Bailiff at Otford of r . 43. 
three law days in the year instead of two, contrary to 
Magna Carta. 

The claim of the Abbot of Boxley for all the Anglo- p. 48. 
Saxon rights and privileges conferred by charter on his 
Abbey ; which, by the way, were all in time lost or sur- 
rendered. 

While in the concluding pages of Chapter II., the civil 
proceedings of the county are touched upon, and some 
of the provisions of the Kentish custom of Gavelkind are 
noticed. 

All these I trust will be matters of interest, especially 

* A well known Kentish name of more than 600 years 1 standing. 
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€h ap. V III. to the inhabitants of Kent, as they carry us back to a 
remote period of our history. 

In the next chapter I propose to speak of the feudal 
system in Kent, and more especially the military part of it, 
and (in connexion with the Hundred Boll in the last 
chapters) the changes which led first to the partial, and 
ultimately to almost the entire extinction of military 
tenures. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. — FRANC ALMOIGNE.— MILITARY TEN- 
URES, AND THEIR DECLINE. -SOCAGE, INCLUDING GA- 
VELKIND. -ANCIENT DEMESNE. 

IN my first volume I Lave spoken of one great feature of Chap. IX. 
the feudal system — the Manor and its Court ; I now p . 271] 
resume the subject, and proceed to explain the several 
tenures by which property was held in Kent, and to notice 
shortly the other incidents of feudalism, especially its 
military character. I will endeavour to do this with as 
few legal technicalities as possible. Some knowledge of 
these tenures is desirable everywhere, but more particu- 
larly in Kent, where a popular fallacy exists, that, as all 
land is presumed to be Gavelkind, until the contrary is 
proved, the whole county must necessarily be held by that 
tenure. * 

. The principal tenures in Kent, after the Conquest, 
were : — 

1. — Francalmoigne, or free alms (p. 178). 

2. — Military tenures of several kinds (p. 180). 

8. — Free Socage, including the ancient Kentish tenure 
of Gavelkind, with some other varieties (p. 187). 

4. — The tenure of Ancient Demesne (p. 192). 

5. — Copyholds; these are, however, so rarely to be 
met with in Kent, that they need not be noticed here. 



* To those of my readers who may wish to pursue the subject further, 
I would recommend Mr. Elton's valuable treatise on "The Tenures of 
Kent." 

VOL. II, N 
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Adisham. 



1. — Francalmoigne, or free alms. 

This was an old Saxon tenure, by which, before the 
Conquest, all the lands of the Church were held. At the 
Conquest most of these lands were made subject to mili- 
tary service ; but the tenure in free alms was retained by 
several monasteries, including the priories of Canterbury 
and Rochester : and it is the tenure by which, at the pre- 
sent day, most of the Cathedrals and parochial clergy hold 
their estates, the tenure having been expressly kept alive 
by the Statute of Chas. II. c. 24. 

One of the earliest grants handed down to us is the 
charter by which Ethelbert founded the monastery of 
St. Augustine (St. Peter and St. Paul). It is dated 
a.d. 605. The abuttals are accurately given, and it is 
worthy of remark that after a lapse of more than 1200 
years its exact situation is so clearly defined. The 
church of St. Martin* is referred to as the eastern 
boundary of the land, and Burgate Road or Street as 
the southern boundary. I will refer to one more charter 
often quoted in Kent. It is the one dated a.d. 616, 
by which Edbald or Ethelbald, the son of Ethelbert, 
gave to the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, the 
Manor t of Adisham for their table (ad cibum), or to sup- 
ply the bodily wants of the monks. The grant was dis- 
charged of all other services except the trinoda necessitas, 
or "the three needs" of repairing the highways, build- 
ing castles, and repelling invasions. Subsequent charters 
from other monarchs, etc., to the Church of Canterbury, 
up to the Conquest, usually contain these remarkable 
words " freely as Adisham" (often expressed by the letters 
"L. S. A."), which either stamp the antiquity and au- 
thority of the Adisham grant, or assist in perpetuating 
a fraud. 



* St. Augustine landed a.d. 597, and we have here, therefore, evidence 
that St. Martin's church was in existence as early as 605. 

f The mention of "Manor," however, casts a doubt on the authenticity 
of this charter. The term is not known to have been in use in the 
eventh century. — Vide VoL I., p. 147, and the foot note. 
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The services due from a tenant in free alms were purely Chap. IX. 
spiritual, and consisted, until the Reformation, of praying 
for the 6ouls of the donor and his heirs, dead or alive. 
Not even fealty could be reserved; the superior lord, 
therefore, had no right of distress. 

The following is the translation of the record of a trial 
concerning the Manor of Westwell, which decided, as early 
as the reign of Henry III., that lands in Kent originally 
granted in free alms were not of the nature of gavelkind. 

Calehull. 

Burgia, wife of Peter de Bendinges, demands against the Prior of Holy Trin. T. 
Trinity, Canterbury, the moiety of the Manor of Westwell as her free 254, iii, 
bench, and whereof her husband dowered her. And the Prior comes B°»* ^?" A ?^ 
and says that she cannot demand the same, because he holds that manor ( mem * 10 /» 
of the gift of the predecessors of the King who were formerly possessed 
of it, and who gave it to God and the Church of Holy Trinity in pure 
and perpetual alms ; so that that manor was never thenceforward parti- 
tioned, nor is it partible, for the King and his predecessors never held it 
by name of "gavelekindeis." 

But Burgia says that the manor is gavelkind, and is partible ; for one 
Robert de Valcines who took to wife Matilda de Welle (whose inheritance 
it was), after the death of MatUda had by free bench one moiety ; and 
Peter, husband of Burgia, had the other moiety ; so that Hervey Belet, 
kinsman of Burgia, after Peter hod married Burgia, redeemed that 
moiety from Robert, to the behoof of Peter and Burgia. And in proof 
that it is so, she offers 20*. to the King that inquiry may be made : and 
it is received by the pledge of Thomas de Valeineis. 

The Prior also puts himself on the country. 

The jurors, chosen with the consent of the parties, say upon their 
oaths that this manor was formerly the free manor of the predecessors of 
the King, and was given to God and the church of Holy Trinity in frank 
and pure and perpetual alms, so that that manor never was gavelkind 
nor partitioned, nor is it partible. 



Tenure by Divine service was another ecclesiastical tenure Tenure 
of a less dignified description; the tenant being obliged J^J^ 110 
to perform some certain religious service, as to feed so 
many poor, to sing so many masses, or the like. Though 
seldom found in Kent at the Conquest, it became after- 
wards a very common tenure in the county, and here and 
elsewhere we find many lands of hospitals and other 
charitable foundations so held. 

The various tenures by which the Church in Kent held 

v % 
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Chap. ix. her vast estates before the Reformation are thus classified 
by Mr. Elton, p. 279 :— 

" Some estates were held from before the Conquest in franoalmoigne, 
a tenure of a nature very distinct from all others. Some estates were 
held from the Conquest by barony, and in some oases by castle-guard ; 
and these manors and demesne lands are now descendable by common 
law. The rest were held by military tenure, francalmoigne, or divine 
service ; and their manors and demesne lands are now descendable at 
common law or gavelkind, according to the proofs producable of the 
ancient tenure of such lands before they were given to the ecclesiastical' 
tenants." 

2. — The Military Tenures, 

Military tenures may be said to have existed before the 
Conquest, but in a very unripe and imperfect form of 
feudalism. The peculiar shape which the feudal system 
took in England (where the prerogative and pre-eminence 
of the King was far greater than in any foreign form of 
the system) may be attributed to the measures which the 
Conqueror took immediately after the great Domesday 
Survey, when he convened a meeting of all the land- 
owners at Salisbury a.d. 108C, who did homage to him; 
and to strengthen his position (though contrary to the 
Continental practice) he made all the sub-tenants as well as 
the tenants in chief take the oath of fealty. 
Vol. L, Kent, we have seen, was at first divided among eleven 

chap. xxiL great tenants in chief, or " Peers of Kent,"" and on these 

parties the King imposed the obligation of providing a 
specified number of military knights. To secure such 
service, these eleven barons allotted among their sub- 
tenants portions of the land which they had recently 
derived from the Crown, to be held by homage, fealty, &c. 
The principal military tenures were those of Barony, 
Grand Serjeanty, Castle-guard, and Knight Service pro- 
per. The nature of these tenures I will now briefly en- 
deavour to explain. 
Elton, (i.) — Barony. A holding per Baroniam is exceedingly 

p. 1S8. obscure. It may be understood as the tenure by which the 



* This assumes that the Archbishop and his monks and knights are 
reckoned as one, and if we omit the alien Abbey of Ghent there would 
be only ten. — Ante, VoL I., p. 240, 
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direct tenants of the Crown held lands in return for mili- Chap. ix. 
tary service, and had a seat in the Great Council, which, 
after the gradual exclusion of the smaller barons (barones Hallam's 
secunda dignitatis), became the House of Peers. (Notes*).^ 6 * 

(ii.) — Grand Serjeanty. This was a dignified kind of 
knight service, the tenant holding of the King by doing 
some personal service for him, as to be his chief butler, or Ante, p. 6a 
to carry his lance, or the like.* The following estates in 
Kent were held by grand serjeanty, some of which ser- 
vices are very curious : — 

The manor of Shorne was held by the service of carry- Phffipott, 
ing a white banner forty days, when the King commenced p# 3 ^ 
a war with Scotland. 

The manor of Seale was held by cornage service, or the lb., p. 309. 
blowing of a horn when an invader was expected. 

The services rendered by the tenants of the manors of Ante, VoL I., 
Beakesbourne, Grange in Gillingham, and West Peckham, ^ Note * * " 
have been noticed. 

The Earl of Winchilsea's manor of Seaton, in Bough- 
ton Aluph, was also held by Gran.! Serjeanty. Bertram 
de Criol held it in the reign of Edward I., by the extra- 
ordinary service of providing a man called a vautrer\ to Blount's 
lead three greyhounds when the King should go into Gas- p. 6 ?] 1 ™** 
cony, "so long as a pair of shoes of 4d. price should 
last." 

Certain lands called Coperland and Atterton, part of lb., 
Archer's Court, in the parish of River, near Dover, were J* p# 7> 61 » 62, 
held by the equally remarkable service of supporting the ver ' 
King's head between Dover and Whitsand as often as it 
should happen that he passed the sea between those ports, 
and there should be occasion for it. 

The service rendered by the Prior of Bilsington was to BiWagton. 
be cup bearer to the King on Whit- Sunday ; and the Lord 



* There were two kinds of grand serjeanty, according as services were 
performed in person or by deputy. — Co. Litt., 107 a. ; Elton, p. 222. 

t The word is derived from the French vauttre, a mongrel hound for 
the chase of the wild boar. 
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Chap. ix. of East Bilsington had to present the King with three 
maple cups on the day of his coronation." 

The service of Serjeanty, formerly rendered to our Arch- 
bishops, may be here conveniently noticed. 

Our earliest Archbishops assumed the state of Sovereign 
Princes in Kent, and lands were granted by them to be 
held in " Grand Serjeanty." The Earls of Gloucester t 
held of them as " high stewards" the Castle and Lowy 
of Tonbridge ; and as their chief butlers, they also held 
Horsmonden, Brasted, and other manors. Lord Badles- 
mere held Hothfield, now belonging to Sir Henry J. 
Tuffcon, Bart., about the same time (a.d. 1264) by ser- 
jeanty. The services to be rendered consisted of attending 
the Archbishop with water for washing his hands on the 
day of his enthronization at Canterbury; the tenant's 
perquisite being the basin and ewer ; and also of being 
the chamberlain of the Archbishop the same night, and in 
return the tenant became entitled to the bed.]: 

The manor of Horton was in like manner held by the 
serjeanty of being cupbearer ; and that of Charltons, in 
Parningham, by the chief carver. 

Leveland was another of the ancient possessions of the 
Archbishop. It was held by Ralph de Leveland, by the 
serjeanty in Middlesex of guarding the King's palace at 
Westminster and the royal Fleet prison. He did homage 
to Archbishop Peckham for this manor. 
Castle Guard. (iii.) — Castle-guard. The military tenure of Castle- 
guard. This variety of knight service consisted in a hold- 
ing of land by the service of guarding some portion of 
a castle; such as certain towers or gates of Dover or 
Eochester Castles. When the service was uncertain the 



Elton, 
p. 300. 

Hasted, 
VoLII.,p.77L 



* The honour of knighthood was generally conferred on the Lord on 
this occasion. The late Sir William Richard Cos way was, I believe, the 
last Lord who was knighted for this service. 

+ The heir at common law of Gilbert de Clare inherited sixty-six 
military estates, of which his widow was endowed. — Inq. post mortem, 
7 Edw. II. y 68, qiuoted by Mr. Elton, p. 300. 

J lam indebted to Mr. Edward Norwood, of Charing, for a sight of a 
copy of the inquisition taken at Hothfield, 12th Edward III. [1338], 
which records what I have stated. 
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tenure was military, when it was commuted for a certain Chap. IX. 
rent called " castleguard rent" it became socage tenure.* """"" 

As different kinds of tenants in chivalry might owe 
these services to the Crown, we may divide the holders by 
Castle-guard in Kent into three classes — (a) Tenants in 
barony, who held by uncertain services of that nature. 
(b) Tenants in ordinary knight service, who held by the 
performance of similar duties, (c) Tenants whose castle- 
guard services were commuted for an ordinary socage 
rent. 

In the first class (a) may be ranged those manors in Kent 
which formed nine new Baronies (including the Lord 
Warden's) created by the Conqueror, after the disgrace of 
his brother Odo, for the defence of Dover Castle, t and to 
which he appropriated seventeen knights' fees in this and 
other counties. Each of these Barons selected one manor 
for the head of his Barony or Honour, as the Seigniory 
over a cluster of manors was called. Such for example 
was Chilham Castle, head of the Barony of Dover. Each 
of the nine was bound to maintain 120 soldiers for the 
defence of Dover Castle ; thus giving it an ordinary garri- 
son, probably of 1200. 

In the second class (b) were the manors held of the King's 
Castle of Bochester, and the Castles held by Barons, such 
as Tunbridge, which were held by under-tenants ; the 
tenure being the ordinary knight service, they had to 
guard a particular tower or door when alarm was given 
that the enemy was approaching. The tenure was certain, 
but the service was uncertain, or it would have become 
socage. 

* The King in oertain cases might commute the service, the tenure 
still remaining of a military nature — vide an important case relating to 
Dover Castle (Stevens v. Holmes). — Elton, p. 20o, quoting Litt., p. 47. 

f Lambarde says that William after placing his brother Odo under 
safe custody as Earl of Kent, and not as Bishop of Baieux, which he did 
by the advice of Archbishop Lanfranc, seized into his hands Dover Castle 
on account of its important position, fortified it, and committed not only 
the custody of it, but the government of the rest of the ports, to John de 
Fiennes, and made him " by gift of inheritance" the Constable of Dover 
and Warden of the Cinque Forts. 
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In the third class (c) were those manors first held by the 
military services of castle-guard, and for which a fixed pay- 
ment or composition in money had been substituted,* as in 
the case of Dover Castle already noticed. There appear 
to have been only 254£ knights' fees in Kent in the 
reign of King John, and, if Mr. Elton is correct, nearly 
one half of these were held by Castle-guard; the number of 
military knights in Kent available for the ordinary service 
of the sovereign, would therefore be very small. 

(iv.) — Knight Service proper. — This was the most general 
mode by which land in England was held from the 
eleventh until the seventeenth century. The land so held 
was said to consist of so many knights' fees, one of them 
only being of sufficient extent and value to support a 
knight ; the dignity being conferred by the King as Lord 
Paramount, or by one of his tenants in chief, upon con- 
dition that the grantee and his heirs should execute the 
office of a knight to the grantor and his heirs, or find a 
substitute. These fees composed the barony of the tenant 
in chief. The seigniory of the first or chief lord was 
frequently termed an Honour, especially if it had been at 
any time in the hands of the Crown, as in the case of 
Wye, or belonged to some very potent baron, as in the 
case of Chilham. We are told by several authorities, 
including Spelman, that the total number of these knights' 
fees in England was 60,215, and that of these the clergy 
had nearly one third, or 28,115. t 

The Conqueror by this new system was soon supplied 
with a national militia of upwards of 60,000 men, com- 
posed of barons, knights, and gentlemen bound by their 
oaths, their honour, and their interest to defend their 
King and country. The military force so constituted 
consisted of the mesne tenants, or lords of manors having 



* By this change the lands in respect of which the fixed payment was 
made would become socage. 

f Spelman savs these numbers wert furnished by " Sprott, the Monk, 
of Canterbury,' vide his Chronicle 114. Linpard questions the accuracy 
of these numbers, VoL I., p. 241, sixth edition. 
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tenants holding of them, and yet themselves holding of Ch ^ p * ix * 

their superior lords, to which should be added the tenants 

paravail, being those who availed themselves of the profits 

of the land — the actual cultivators — and held of the last 

lord. On the authority of the Black Book of St. Edmund's 

Bury, Spelman says that the Normans ordinarily assigned 

two carucates * or plough-lands to each knight's fee, but 

the precise quantity which a carucate represented often 

differed, so that we have no data to depend upon. Hallam 

remarks that in the reign of King John a knight's fee was 

fixed in England at the annual value of £20. t 

The holder of an entire knight's fee was bound to attend Kn *« ht, » Feefc 
his lord to the wars at his own expense forty days in every 
year; while from the holder of half a knight's fee but 
twenty days' service were due ; and when this was com- 
muted for money, termed an " escuage," the same propor- 
tion was observed. J A separate fee was required from each 
estate, and the fief was forfeited in default of attending 
the lord's expedition. 

The army of England at this time resembled our modern The Army in 
volunteer force, constituted for the protection of the king- centuiy^ enth 
dom rather than for foreign conquest. " Defence, not 
defiance." Kentish barons and knights and their depend- 
ents, for instance, could undertake an expedition to Lewes 
or Evesham but not a long campaign. Hence, when France 
and England were at war, the inefficiency of the feudal 
militia became evident, and after the forty days' service 
had expired, the Sovereign was compelled to resort to a 
stipulated rate of pay, or his army was soon disbanded ; for 
the tenant was naturally anxious to return to his family, 

* A ploughland (caraoata terra) was as much as one plough could 
plough in a year. The quantity, however, differed as to time and place. 
— Ante, Vol. L, p. 240. 

t In the Act passed centuries afterwards (7th and 8th William III., c 
29), for repairing the highways, it was declared that the occupier of land 
to the value of £50 per annum should for all the purposes of the high- 
ways be deemed to have a plough-land. 

X Men turned of sixty, public magistrates, the clergy, and of course 
women, were free from personal service, but they were obliged to tend 
'their substitutes* 
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Chap. IX. and the King could not readily defray the charges* of a 
— • standing army. 

If the military tenants made default in their attend- 
ance, their fiefs, we have seen, became forfeited. Instead 
of enforcing this, the lords substituted fines, which they 
assessed at their own discretion, and the reader has only 
to refer to the last two chapters to learn how rigidly the 
Earl of Gloucester exacted them in Kent. 

Escuage. The introduction of escuage (" shield money") in the 

reign of Henry II., has been attributed to Thomas Becket. 
The practice soon became general, especially in Conti- 
nental wars, when the King claimed the right either to 
the military service or the pecuniary payment ; and at 
times an oppressive Monarch exacted both. The vassal by 
degrees ceased to be the defender of his lord ; he was 
no longer what he professed to be in his homage and in 
his oath of fealty ;+ in short, the ceremonies became 
legally useless, and the feudal system in England began 
to decline.j 

Feudal Beyond the military service already noticed, the dif- 

ferent tenants in capite enjoyed profits arising from the 
following feudal incidents, viz., descent, wardship, mar- 
riage, aids, reliefs, primer seisin, alienation and fines 
thereon, escheat, and forfeiture ; most of which proved 
very burthensome. For after his estate had suffered from 
the mismanagement and waste of a long wardship, the 
tenant had to submit to the exactions of a relief, and 
sometimes to a marriage that he never contemplated. He 
was also compelled when he came of age to take upon him 
the order of knighthood, as in the case of John de Ghe- 

p. 46. veninge, referred to in Chapter II. ; or the King's escheator 

* There are several instances where armies broke up at the expiration 
of their limited time of service. — M. Paris, p. 308. 

f In the present day every tenant of a manor may be required to take 
the oath of fealty ; but it is always respited. 

X Hallam attributes this decline to three causes, the increasing power 
of the Crown, the elevation of the humbler ranks, and the decay of the 
feudal principle, and forcibly remarks that no political institution can 
endure which does not rivet itself to the hearts of men by ancient pre- 
judice or acknowledged integrity.— Middle Ages, Vol L, chap. II., part II. 
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was bribed for a respite of the knighthood, as in the case Chap. IX. 
of Adam de Gillingham, in Chapter VII. p. 14& 

Eventually, nearly all the advantages of mutual protec- Evil* of 
tion resulting from the feudal system were gradually des- FeudtJSam - 
troyed, and only the hardships remained. The nation for 
centuries struggled to be rid of them, and partially suc- 
ceeded in the reign of Charles I., who was obliged to 
abandon his right of compelling his tenants who held by 
knight's service to receive knighthood; but after the 
restoration, by Stat. 12 Charles II., c. 24, these military 
tenures with all their appendages were annulled, and all 
holdings were converted into free and common socage, 
save only tenures by francalmoigne, copyholds, and the 
honorary services of grand serjeanty. 

We have spoken of some of the evils which appear to Advantage* 
have resulted from the feudal system ; let us now refer to 
some of its advantages. It diffused a spirit of liberty and 
the notion of private right. It was a school of moral dis- 
cipline. Men who had been used to swear fealty, to profess 
subjection, to follow at home and in the field a feudal 
superior and his family, easily transferred the same alle- 
giance to their monarch, and by these feelings our 
national loyalty was fostered. Is it not to be feared that 
these sentiments are fast disappearing ? Is parental con- 
trol in the present day what it used to be ? Are the 
employed as ready to respect the opinions and consult the 
wishes of their employers as they used to be ? In Bhort, 
are we not all running into the opposite extreme, and 
becoming more and more impatient of control ? and does 
not this tend to lessen our loyalty and attachment to the 
constituted authorities ? But I am digressing. 

8. — Free Socage. 

We will n&t speak of the various tenures of free and Socage, 
common socage ; * to which, since the abolition of military 

* The opinions among learned men as to the etymology of this word 
are very conflicting. Littleton, Coke, Wright, and others, considered 
that it was derived from the French word *oe," a plough ; while 
Bomner, Blackstone, and others, are of opinion that it was of Saxon 
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tenures in the reign of Charles II., the name of freehold 
is specially appropriated. 

"Tenure in socage," says Littleton, "is where the 
tenant holdeth of his lord by a certain service for all 
manner of services, so that it be not knight service ; as 
where a man holdeth by homage, fealty, and certain rent." 

Tenants in socage were the yeomanry of England. Like 
Gavelkind tenants, they were exempt from wardship and 
marriage, but were liable to the two aids — for knighting the 
King's eldest son, and marrying his eldest daughter — which 
were settled, as in knight's service, at 20s. for 4>20 a year, 
and abolished by the statute of Charles II., and for a 
relief was paid twice the quit rent or socage rent paid in 
any other year. Nothing is now paid beyond the rent and 
relief ; but land in socage may still escheat. 

In short, all the tenures connected with the cultivation 
of the land, reparation of buildings, furnishing poultry 
and provisions, apparel, etc. (since converted into money 
payments or rent), not being military, were called tenures 
in socage. 

Besides the ordinary freehold, which is the present 
tenure of all those lands that were anciently held by the 
dignified tenures already noticed, there are some varieties 
of socage which it will be necessary briefly to describe, 
their distinguishing mark being certainty of service. These 
included the tenures of (a) Burgage, (b) Petty Serjeanty, 
and (c) Gavelkind. 

(a) Burgage tenure (with which we have hardly any- 
thing to do in Kent), has been called " Town Socage," or 
the tenure of the ancient boroughs. 

Contrary to the usual practice, Dover, Canterbury, and 
Bochester are referred to in the Domesday of Kent before 
the royal manors. Dover,* we may suppose, was not then 



origin, from " soo," a franchise ; socage being a privileged tenure. Both 
derivations have their share of probability. 

* The holding a freehold estate in Dover formerly conferred the right 
of voting for its representatives in Parliament ; the necessary annual 
value depended on the existing bye-laws of the Corporation, and varied 
at different times. — Hatted, note (e), Vol., p. 96* 
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let to farm, but held of the King, for we find it recorded Chap. IX. 
that " Whoever resided constantly in the town and ren- LBridngTp. 93. 
dered custom to the King, was quit of toll throughout all 
England." We will not stop to enquire whether these 
towns* were originally parts of the ancient demesne 
of the Crown, as suggested by Mr. Larking, but they 
certainly are not included in the terra Regis of Domes- 
day. 

The Sheriff, or whoever had the farm of a town com- 
mitted to him, well knew how to raise the amount re- 
quired for the Crown, and also to produce a surplus for 
himself; so that not only particular houses were leased 
out on his private account, but even aldermanries yielded 
yearly profits to the farmer. Thus we find, a.d. 1278, 
the Abbot and Convent of St. Augustine, Canterbury, 
granted the Aldermanry of Westgatef to one Nicholas 
Doge, at the yearly rent of £10 (a large sum in those 
days, quite equal to £200 at present). 

In certain Burgage tenures the custom of Borough Boroosh 
English, or descent of real property to the youngest son, ^ 
prevailed; and various reasons more or less consonant 
with modern ideas have been given for it. The least 
improbable one is that mentioned by Littleton, namely, 
that the youngest son by reason of his tender age was not 
so capable as the rest of his brethren to help himself. 
This custom does not prevail in Kent. Mr. Elton says it 
is to be found in some of our copyhold lands, but my 
neighbour, Mr. J. D. Norwood, in the last edition of 
Robinson on Gavelkind, after considerable research, could 
trace only one manor in Kent, viz., Westerham, on the bor- 
ders of Surrey, where the custom of Borough English ex- 
ists. In referring hereafter to the boundaries between the 

* "These two cities and the town of Dover seem to be separated/ 1 
■ays Mr. Larking, " by the Domesday Commissioners, from the Corpus 
ComitatuSy and the exclusiveness so specially given to Dover and Canter- 
bury appears to mark them as the King's special demesne." — The Domes- 
day of Kent, note (3), p. 151. 

t Madox conjectures that this Aldermanry was severed from the rest 
of the City by an ancient grant from the Crown to the Abbey. — p. 14. 
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counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, we shall find that 
this custom was and is prevalent in the two latter 
counties. 

(b) Petty Serjeanty, once called a military tenure, was 
in very early times held to be merely a Socage tenancy 
held of the King, at a rent consisting of some small 
weapon or implement to be used in war, as a bow or 
arrows or a pair of spurs, &c. 

Sir W. P. Geary '8 manor of Oxenhoath, in West Peckham, 
was held of the King, like some other manors in Kent, by 
this tenure, the lord rendering one pair of gilt spurs yearly. 

The Hundred Roll of Maidstone describes how the 
Overhill [Ovenhelle] and Wavering [Weveringe] estates 
in Boxley were held. 

We have seen that the manors of Eastbridge and Hurst 
w^re held by petty serjeanty, the former by the renowned 
Hubert de Burgh. Wilmington, a manor in Boughton 
Aluph, was also held in petty serjeanty by finding a meat- 
hook for the King on all his visits to the superior manor 
of Boughton Aluph, which itself was held by the Earls of 
Boulogne, by the service of being his chief cook.* 

In the reign of Henry HI., Dionysia, the widow of 
Richard Noel, was summoned to answer for deceiving the 
King's officers by affirming that her husband held his land 
by Gavelkind instead of by Serjeanty. The case is fully 
reported by Mr. Elton, and it was ultimately found by 
a jury that the land was " held of the King by Petty Ser- 
jeanty, videlicet, by the service of paying yearly one pair 
of gilt spurs worth sixpence, and this tenure is Socage" 

(c) Gavelkind is, as most Kentish readers are aware, a 
Socage tenure peculiar to their county. In the first Volume 
I have referred to the great antiquity of this tenure, and 
shown that it was not materially affected by the introduc- 
tion of the feudal system. Selden was of opinion that 
before the Conquest Gavelkind was the general custom of 
the realm. Spelman concurs in this, and writes thus : — 



* Both manors now belong to the Earl of Winchiliea. 
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"This KentUh custom wai ab initio the general law of England* and Chap. IX. 

of all nations — Jews, Greeks, Romans, and the rest, and so oontinueth " 

even till this day [1620] where the feudal law has not altered it, which * * udB and ^ 

first happened here in England when the Normans introduced their feuds "re*) P* 
[fees], and settled the whole inheritance upon the eldest son." 

I most content myself with noticing some of the distin- 
guishing peculiarities of this tenure, and direct the reader 
for further information to the works of the late Mr. 
Robinson (edited by Mr. J. D. Norwood), Mr. Elton, and 
other writers on the subject. 

Tenants in Gavelkind are, on attaining fifteen years, t Ante, p. 61. 
of sufficient age to sell formoney lands which they have 
acquired by descent, and convey them by feoffment, and 
they could alienate at pleasure without licence and without 
fine. There was no escheat of the land in case of at- 
tainder for felony, and it could be forfeited only for treason, 
and by outlawry for felony. The tenants could make wills J 
disposing of their lands, before the statute conferred this 
power (82 Hen. VIII., c. I.). The descent in case of intes- 
tacy is to all the sons or other lineal or collateral male 
heirs (as the case may be) equally, for there were no services 
reserved which this divisioyi of the estate could frustrate. The 
husband is tenant by the curtesy of a moiety of his de- 
ceased wife's lands without having had any issue by her, 
but if he marries again, he forfeits his curtesy. The 
wife is endowed of a moiety of the lands of which her 
husband died seised, not for life, but only during chaste 
widowhood. 

Mr. Elton's remark that " the absence of quit rents P« 162 - 
upon particular lands throughout Kent is a most useful 
piece of evidence that the tenure was never Gavelkind; 
for all ancient socage in Kent was liable to gavel, i.e., 
rents or services since commuted for payments in money," 



* The tenure of Gavelkind prevailed in Ireland and also in Wales, and 
was abolished as to Wales in the reign of Henry VIII. 

t Being under age they cannot appoint an attorney, so that the livery 
of possession must be made by the noirs in person. 

X This is not noticed in the Kentish Cuttumal, and this right has been 
often questioned. 
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Chap. IX. must be received with great caution, as the cases are very 
numerous, especially in the Weald, where all the lands in 
a small manor have been bought up by the lord himself ; 
and still more numerous where small quit rents have 
become irrecoverable by the statute 8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27 
reducing the period for their recovery from sixty to twenty 
years, and the neglect of the reeves or collectors. 

King John granted a charter to Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, sanctioning the conversion into knight ser- 
vice of the Archbishop's Gavelkind lands. Other char- 
ters were granted, and Acts of Parliament from time to 
time passed with the same object, which are noticed in 
Chapter XVI. of Mr. Elton's " Tenures of Kent." Gavel- 
kind was one of the tenures proposed to be abolished by 
the Real Property Commissioners in their third report 
(1882). Forty years have since elapsed, and this tenure 
remains unaltered. Its continuance occasions very little 
inconvenience, and it is so completely interwoven with 
our history, that I should be sorry to see it abolished. 

I will close my remarks on this tenure with a passage 
xr i t oao from Mr. Dart's valuable work on Vendors and Pur- 

VoL. I., p. oQZ, 

4th Ed. chasers: — 

" Land in Kent is presumed to be of gavelkind tenure (unless shown to 
be disga veiled), but the presumption may be rebutted by showing from 
Domesday Book that it was then held in francalmoign, or in the case of 
a manor (including its demesnes but excluding the tenemental freeholds) 
that it was held in ancient demesne ; or that it was held by baronetcy, 
or by great or little serjeanty, or by knight-service. The appendix to a 
valuable work [by Mr. Elton] which has recently been published upon the 
Kentish tenures, gives a list of nearly 600 manors in the county which 
were held by knight-service, and which, as also the lands formerly held 
of them, including the enfranchised copyholds, descend according to the 
common law, although most of them have been long considered to be 
gavelkind tenure." 

Before quitting the subject of tenures I will say a few 
words about that of ancient demesne, in the peculiar form 
in which it exists in Kent. 

4. — Ancient Demesne. 

Lands in ancient demesne, or terra Regis, were the lands 
belonging first to Edward the Confessor and then to his 
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successor, King William, which are separately returned in Chap. IX. 
Domesday. No other lands in Kent can be of this special 
tenure, and they must not bo confounded with what are 
now termed Crown lands, held by burgage tenure, or aris- 
ing from escheats, &c. The ancient demesne lands in Kent * 
were of but limited extent; they included the manors 
of Dartford, Aylesford, Milton - next - Sittingbourne, and SpelnWe 
Faversham.t The services rendered by the tenants varied, p. ^ or ' 
but they consisted chiefly in ploughing the King's lands 
for so many days, supplying his Court with a certain 
quantity of provisions, and the like. All these services 
were afterwards converted into pecuniary rents ; in return, 
the tenants had many important privileges. 

In other counties these tenants were a kind of privileged 
copyholders, but the Kentish tenants in ancient demesne 
held a higher position, as freeholders holding by Gavel- 
kind, and they possessed greater immunities than Royal 
tenants in other counties. 

The rights of tenants in ancient demesne were tried in 
a court of their own ; they were exempt from tolls and 
taxes, and from serving on juries and the like; neither 
had they to contribute to the expense of knights of the 
shire. Thus, for example, the tenants of the lands com- 
prised in the manor of Aylesford had claimed and enjoyed Aytoford. 
these privileges from time immemorial. It was admitted 
that no record existed that the inhabitants had served on 

• 

juries, and that they had never paid any county rate 
except under a compromise in 1763, from which time the 
inhabitants had agreed to be assessed at one-fourth of 
the ordinary rate. They had paid land and other Par- 
liamentary taxes, and had contributed to the repair of 
county bridges, but no soldiers had ever been billeted 
upon them. A few years ago the inhabitants set up a 15^^16 Vic. 
claim of exemption from the county rate under the pro- o. 81, s. 2. 

* There were royal seats on most of the ancient demesnes of the 
Crown, as weU as free chapels exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. 

t Faversham we have seen was created into a Barony by King Stephen, YoL I p. 334. 
and the Abbots of Faversham sat in Parliament until the reign of 
Edward II. 

VOL. II, O 
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visions of a recent Statute, which claim was submitted in 
1860 to the Court of Queen's Bench for their decision ; 
the Judges unanimously agreed that though tenants in 
ancient demesne might be exempt from talliages and taxes 
granted by Parliament and due to the Crown, such exemp- 
tions did not extend to an impost, such as a county rate, 
levied for the benefit of a local community. 

I am not aware that any of the lands in Kent now be- 
longing to the Crown, and referred to in my first volume, 
were ever ancient demesne. I have endeavoured to satisfy 
myself on this point at the office of " The Woods and 
Forests ; " but they have no documents bearing on this 
subject earlier than the time of the Stuarts. 

One of the consequences attendant on the feudal system 
was the Inguisitio post mortem, or inquest held by a jury 
Of the county summoned by the Escheator* to inquire upon 
oath, first of the death of every one of the King's tenants, 
and afterwards of every man of fortune, of what lands he 
died possessed, their quantity, quality, and value, who 
was his heir, and of what age, to entitle the King to his 
marriage, wardship, relief, and other advantages. A tran- 
script of this return was sent to the Exchequer, to enable 
the King's officers to collect what was due to the Crown. 
The rolls of the county already referred to abound with 
cases of exactions by the escheat ors. 

As might be expected, it was often a subject of inquiry 
in Kent whether lands were held by the custom of Gavel- 
kind, or by knight's service or other tenure, or of the King 
or some other lord, and if of the King, by how many 
knights' fees they were holden. 

The Earl Marshal also had to record the military ser- 
vice due to the King from each tenant in capite, and his 
rolls have been preserved. It was his duty to see that 
the King was properly attended, and his army furnished 
or supplied by those tenants in chief whose tenure so 
bound them. 



* The coroners are now the only officers who take inquisitions, in cases 
of raurrler, manslaughter, and the like, 
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CHAPTER X. 

EARLY DISPUTES IN THE WEALD RESPECTING THE 
OWNERSHIP OF THE TIMBER GROWING IN THE DENES. 
—LITIGATION THEREON.— CHANGE OF TENURE.— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF SEA-COAL. 

THE early part of the reign of Edward I. was devoted Chap. X. 
to the conquest and pacification of Wales. The royal A D ^J£ 
fleet besieged and took the Isle of Anglesea, on which Holinshed, 
occasion the mariners of the Cinque Ports "bore them- VoLlL,p.484. 
selves right manfully." 

Let us now return to the Weald, a large portion of 
which still remained " the haunt of flowers and the home 
of birds ;" but inherent changes were going on. Woodmen 
were busily employed in clearing the woods and felling 
oaks, which had always been deemed superior to those of 
the New Forest ; and when the axe had laid them low, 
there were no roads (except soft ones) by which they could 
be removed, so they were floated down the Medway to 
furnish wooden walls for old England. Improvements in 
the cultivation of the district followed the axe, while the 
various lays or leys, which were the open forest glades, 
were grazed over by cattle and swine, and an industrious, 
if not a wealthy population, became its inhabitants — 

"A long line, 
"Who in this forest for throe hundred years 
Had lived and laboured, cutting, charring wood, 
Discovering where they were, to those astray, 
By the re-echoing stroke, the crash, the fall, 
Or the blue wreath that travelled slowly up 
Into the sky." 

Though the Weald of Kent, according to Lambarde, be- 
longed like the rest of the countv from time immemorial 

o % 
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Chap. X. to certain acknowledged and known owners, it had not 
hitherto been allotted into tenancies, nor manured like 
the rest of the county, until men were contented to cul- 
tivate it by piecemeal, rid it of the wood, and break it up 
with the plough. 

That clever little book, " Words and Places," by the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, contains a chapter on "Physical 
changes attested by local names,'*" in which he states 
that these local names form an enduring chronicle. This 
is strikingly illustrated by the names of almost every place 
in the Weald. The suffixes which occur most frequently 
in Anglo-Saxon names denote an inclosure of some kind, 
something hedged or walled in and protected. Those 
universally recurring terminations, ton, ham, worth, stoke, 
Ante, Vol. I., fold, garth, park, burgh, bury, brongh, borrow, are not 
*!' ' to be met with here except on the borders of the Weald, 

where a settled population had for a long time taken up 
their abode, and we sometimes find ton and ham as suffixes 
to their names. 

As might be expected much of the history of this part 

of Kent, even after the Conquest, is imperfect and very 

English obscure. Sir F. Palgrave remarks that we are often com- 

Sw3th? n " pelled to leap over chasms which can never be supplied. 

Vol. I., p. 626. 

* In this chapter he tells us, "The Isle of Thanet was formerly as 
much an island as the Isle of Sheppey is at the present time. Ships 
bound up the Thames used ordinarily to avoid the perils of the North 
Foreland by sailing through the channel between the island and the 
mainland, entering by Sandwich and passing out by Reculver, near 
Heme Bay. Sandwich, or ' sandy bay,' was then one of the chief ports 
of embarkation ; but the sands have filled up the wick or bay, the ancient 
port is now a mile and a half distant from high-water mark ; nnd the 
ruins of Rutupi®, now Richborough, the port where the Roman fleets 
used to be laid up, are now surrounded by fine pastures. Ebbfleet, which 
is now half a mile from the shore, was a port in the twelfth century, and 
its name indicates the former existence of a ' tidal channel' at the spot. 
This navigable channel, which passed between the Isle of Thanet and the 
mainland, has been silted up by the deposits brought down by the river 
St our. Stourmouth — the name, be it noted, is English, not Anglo- 
Saxon — is now four miles from tae sea, and marks the former embou- 
chure of this river. Chiselet, close by, was once a shingle islet, and the 
name of Fordwich, five miles farther inland, proves that in the time of 
the Danes the estuary must have extended nearly as far as Canterbury. 
Beyond Canterbury is Olantigh, anciently Olantige, whose name shows 
that in Saxon times it must have been an igt, or island," 
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Yet so long as the different species of testimony support Chap. X. 
each other by their consistency, we may rest satisfied, 
even though some of the links may depend upon inference 
or conjecture. 

The Sovereign, irrespective of his position as Lord Denes of the 
Paramount, was entitled in right of his manor of Dart- Larking, p. !>& 
ford, part of his ancient demesne, to eight small and three 
large denes in the Weald. In right of Aylesford he held 
the borough of Rugmerhill, which extended over parts of 
Yalding, Hunt on, Brenchley, and Horsmonden. In right 
of Milton he claimed parts of Marden, Goudhurst, and 
Staplehurst, now formed into a separate Hundred. Then 
as to Faversham, Domesday only records that the King 
was entitled to "wood pasturage" amounting to 81*. 2d. 
The number of denes belonging to Aylesford, Milton, and 
Faversham is not noticed ; but this does not occasion any 
surprise, as I find it so in the case of the important and 
extensive manor of Lewisham, which held in the time of 
Edward the Confessor five "valleys or denes in Andred" j^^ Vol. I., 
not referred to in Domesday. The same remark applies P- 14 7. 
to Aldington, Chilham, and other large manors to which 
several extensive denes were appendant. The greater part 
of them, however, had now been either alienated from 
iheir original manors and converted into smaller ones, or 
were about to be let at fee farm rents. Subinfeudation 
had, in short, been carried on so extensively that the chief 
lords were often left with very little more than the unen- 
closed or waste lands of their manors; this led to the 
passing of the Stat, of Merton (20 Henry III.), which em- 
powered them to enclose for their own use portions of 
these waste lands, provided they left sufficient pasture and 
proper approaches for the common rights of the free- 
holders. I have already noticed that the timber in the p. 4 
denes was claimed by the tenant in chief, which must (as 
it ever has done) have operated prejudicially to the im- 
provement of cultivation. The occupiers of the denes at Timber in the 
last set up a claim to it, and taking advantage of their 
secluded position, commenced cutting it down and con- 
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Chap. X. verting it to their own use. This ultimately induced some 
religious houses to let out their denes to the tenants at fee 
farm rents in perpetuity, instead of relying on the uncer- 
tain rents arising from pannage and the produce of the 
timber, of which they were so liable to be defrauded. 

The reader needs not to be reminded that the Royal 

manor of Wye was granted by the Conqueror to Battle 

Hawkhunt. Abbey. Hawkhurst and its eleven other denes, with its 

church, formed part of this extensive grant, and one of 
the earliest cases of a compromise which I have met with 
took place in the reign of Edward I. between the Abbey 
and its tenants here, by which nearly all the lord's 
manorial rights were converted into a money payment or 
fee-farm rent. Kilburne, under Hawkhurst,* refers to 
this, and as there is a copy of the document among the 
Wye manorial papers, it may be acceptable to my readers 
if I transcribe it. It must be read with attention, that 
the changes it gave rise to may be understood. It is 
a grant (with certain conditions) to the tenants of these 
denes, who could not be ejected so long as the reserved 
rents and services were paid and observed. In this 
manner it would appear that the peculiar rents, cus- 
toms, and services originally existing in the denes were 
gradually surrendered by the lords of these distant manors, 
and what are now considered trifling quit-rents f (but 
which in truth were fair and reasonable rents in that 
day) substituted. This document, therefore, connects the 
Anglo-Saxon with the modern title. It will be seen that 
though the Abbot parted with the denes, he reserved the 
manor of Anglynglye [Anglye] in Cranbrook, as well as 
all escheats, | &c. ; the enclosure of the denes was to be 



* "Hawkhurst was his native place, and he dwells longer upon it than 
any other parish in the Survey."— (p. 126.) 

t A token of subjection, by render of which the tenant went quit and 
free. Sometimes called white rent to distinguish it from rent corn, &c. 

X The importance of the Lords* reservation of escheats will be better 
understood when I explain that if a tenant of a manor dies without will, 
and without heirs, the Lord is entitled to it and not the Crown, as an 
escheat. The late member for East Kent (Mr. Deedes) succeeded as Lord 
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preserved, and gates were to be set up at the different C hap. X . 
entrances. Highgate was still standing in Kilburne's time p . 13c. 
(1659). The name, though not the gate, is preserved to this 
day. An important concession was also made to " the 
men of Hawkhurst" by a stipulation that only two of the 
tenants should be required to attend the Lord's court at 
Wye every three weeks. It will also be observed that 
though the tenants were permitted to take unto them- 
selves wives not residing within the district, they could 
not part with their lands without the licence of the Abbot 
and convent. These particular denes therefore became 
copyholds or customary freeholds, and are so held to this 
day ; thus constituting with parts of Penshurst and Ship- 
borne the only Kentish copyholds in the Weald of Kent 
that I am aware of.* 

Grant of Henry, Abbot of Battle, to his Tenants of 

Hawkehurst. 

Be it known to all men that thus it is agreed between the Lord Henry, + 
Abbot of Battel, and the Convent of the same place, of the one part, and 
their Tenants of Hawkhurst, of the other part ; that whereas the afore* 
laid Tenants and their ancestors,- contrary to the tenour of the charter 
and concession of the Lord Odo, formerly Abbot of Battel, and the Con- 
vent of the same place, which they had from the same, — have hevm doicn 
and destroyed the wood upon their tenements, and committed other un- 
just things, to the manifest disinheritance of the same Abbot and Con- 
vent ; and the said Abbot and Convent had proposed to implead the 
aforesaid Tenants for the damages and injuries which had thus been 
inflicted upon them ; at length (by the intervention of friends) the afore- 
said Tenants, for the sake of peace, have given to the aforesaid Abbot 

of the Manor of Aldington to land in Romncy Marsh as an escheat, and 
at his death it sold for J61,G50. His son is now seeking to recover property 
of equal value in the same locality, and he will most probably succeed. 
The Earl of Winchilsea and his Trustees are doing the same thing at 
WestwelL 

* I may here quote Professor Rogers in support of what I have 
advanced, Vol. I., p. 263, on the subject of Kentish tenures, but he goes 
rather too far. He remarks, "It appears that customary service was 
unknown in Kent. I have never found a trace of it on Kentish estates, 
many of which have been examined in compiling the evidence for my 
second volume." — History of Agriculture and Prices in England, Vol. I., 
p. 11. 

f This was Henry de Aylesford, who was abbot from 1281 to 1297, and 
was succeeded by John de Thanet, a monk of Canterbury, who was an 
accomplished scholar, and set the church service to music. — Lower's Battel 
Abbey, p. 202. 
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and Convent 15 marks of silver ; and the aforesaid Abbot and Convent, 
for themselves and their successors, have remitted this complaint, and 
have granted to their aforesaid Tenants and their heirs for ever all the 
tenements which they hold of their fee in the denes underwritten, to wit, 
— Hawkehurst, Amboldesers, Delmynden, Sessele, Bertilth, Fissyndenne, 
Markdenne, Freschel, Wynesle, Wynchynden, Chittendenne, and Wy- 
theringhope, in houses and gardens, lands and woods, plains, meadows, 
and pastures, waters and mills, with the appurtenances. To be held of 
the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and their successors at fee-farm fully 
and in peace for ever ;* saving to the aforesaid Abbot and Convent the 
advowson of the Hawkehurst ; paying yearly from the aforesaid denes to 
the aforesaid Abbot and Convent and their successors, at Battel, ten 
pounds sterling, to wit at the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle, at Palms, 
at the Feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, and at the Feast of 
St. Michael ; that is, fifty shillings at every term ; and at the feast of 
St. Martin in winter twenty-five hens, and at Easter 250 eggs ; allowance 
however being made to the same Tenants at all the terms aforesaid out 
of the aforesaid rent for Anglinglc\ and for other lands and tenements 
which the aforesaid Abbot and Convent have, or which they shall here- 
after happen to have by escheat or in any other manner, of so much as 
shall be acknowledged to pertain to such lands and tenements. And the 
Tenants aforesaid, and their heirs or assigns who have or shall happen 
to have lands and tenements in the aforesaid denes, are bound to enclose 
against the lands and tenements of the aforesaid Abbot and Convent in 
all places in the denes aforenamed, except against the King's way. Also, 
all issues which arise from pleas or from any other matters which they 
shall be able to determine by themselves, or by pleading among them- 
selves, shall be theirs. Also, the said Tenants and their heirs and as- 
signs are bound to do suit at the court of Wye from three weeks to three 
weeks by two men only. They shall receive no stranger upon their said 
tenements, except with the consent and licence of the aforesaid Abbot 
and Convent and their successors. Nevertheless they shall be able to 
take strange women [foreigners] as wives. Also, they may appoint a 
reeve from among themselves at their pleasure, who shall do fealty to 
the said Abbot and Convent and their successors, and also the said 
Tenants. Moreover, the aforesaid Abbot and Convent grant all the 
tenements aforesaid with the appurtenances to the same Tenants and 
their heirs, to be held freely, quietly, and in peace for ever; so that 
neither they nor their heirs are to be unduly molested by the aforesaid 
Abbot and Convent or their successors with respect to those things which 
are above expressed in any manner. And that all these things aforesaid 
may remain firm and stable for ever, the aforesaid Abbot and Convent, 



* This rent is paid to this day to the Earl of Winchilsea as the pre- 
sent lord of the manor. There was a room in the church (the Bursaria) 
where the rents were received and payments made on behalf of the 
Abbey. 

t B v a composition made between the Abbot and Tenants of the same 
date, it was arranged that 8d. should be the price of twenty-five hens 
and 250 eggs, besides 40rf. of annual rent of Anglingle, 
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of the one part, have affixed their seals, and the aforesaid Tenants, of Chap. X. 
the other part, have affixed the seals of their community, to this writing, ' 

made in the manner of a deed, alternately. Dated at Battel, on the 5th 
of the Ides of December, in the fourteenth year of King Edward [De- 
cember 9, 1285]. 

This arrangement took place four years before the pass- 
ing of the statute of Quia emptores, already referred to, 
which put a stop to the creation of manors. Small and 
inferior manors had at this time increased to that degree, 
that almost every little farm containing 100 acres, and 
even less, became, by sub-infeudation, a manor. In pro- 
cess of time most of them ceased to hold courts, and were 
styled reputed manors, retaining only the privileges con- 
ferred by the existing game laws. 

The cases which follow show that the tenants of the The denes of 
See of Canterbury did not, a few years afterwards, make ^^rouTy 
such good terms as the tenants of Battle Abbey, though 
a similar course we shall find was afterwards pursued by 
all the religious houses. The appropriation of the timber 
by the occupiers of the denes was still carried on, which 
induced the Crown to interfere ; and at the beginning of 
the next reign proceedings were instituted at East Green- qu Warranto 
wich before the Justices of Oyer and Terminer, specially ^ u » 3rd Edw * 
appointed to enquire 

"What malefactors and disturbers of our peace have by force and p. 1. 
arms cut down and carried away trees of Robert, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury [Robert Winchelsea], lately growing at Maydenestan, Linisiton Names of 
[Linton], Hedegrove [Headcorn?], Meredenne, Cranebrook, Hachelwol- denes, 
denne [High Halden], Wodechurche, Tenterdenne, Benyndenne, Newyn- 
denne, Rolfyndenne, Sandhurst, Cherrying, Synnerdenne [Smarden], and 
Bidindenne, and have inflicted other enormities upon him, to the dam- 
age of him, the Archbishop, in fifty pounds, and against our peace ; and 
to hear and determine those trespasses according to the law and custom 
of his realm." 

I must be content to give a translation of the sub- 
Btance only of these suits, which are fully recorded in 
the Roll, with the names of the numerous offenders. 

For instance, twenty-four oaks of the Archbishop in Timber 
Hedegrove, in the dene of Hesindene [Cranbrook ?] , had J^Jf^ 7 
been unlawfully felled and carried away. tenants. 
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Chap. x. Forty oaks and beeches at Cranebrok, in the dene of 

Betenhamme. 

One hundred oaks in Hachelwoldene [High Halden] . 

One hundred oaks and beeches in Bolfindene, in the 
dene of Kasynghamme and Fresingham. 

Eight oaks in Tenterdene, in the dene of Hendene. 

Seventy oaks and beeches in the same dene. 

Thirty oaks and beeches in the dene of Fresyngham. 

Eight oaks and beeches in the dene of Casingham. 

Three oaks in the denes of Casingham and Fresingham ; 
and 

Two hundred and fifty oaks in Meredenne, in the denes 
of Haythurst and Teldenne ; all were claimed by the See 
of Canterbury. 

The proceedings are interesting, and record the names 
of all the several defendants, most of whom were tenants 
of the Archbishop's denes. This is all admitted in 
the pleadings, as well as "that the trees growing there 
together with the profit of the pannage by reason of 
drovedenne are his [the Archbishop's] ." Verdicts vary- 
ing in amount appear to have been generally found for 
the Archbishop, and in some cases the defendants were 
committed to gaol. 

These actions afford conclusive evidence that at this 
time the tenure of the denes was an inferior one ; and that 
they were still appendant to the great manors in the 
county, retaining most of their early Anglo-Saxon pecu- 
liarities; for the denes were still set out for the agist- 
ment and feeding of hogs and other droves of cattle, and 
retained their name of drove-denes. 

I cannot better illustrate this than by briefly stating 
the arguments used on both sides in one of the cases 
in dispute, where the defence set up by the tenants was, 
that the manor to which the dene in question was append- 
ant, though belonging to the see of Canterbury, had been 
converted from the tenure of Gavelkind to that of Knight- 
service, by virtue of the charter granted by King John 
, to Archbishop Hubert, referred to in the last chapter, 





Eneter five shillings und 
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Chap. X. fully and entirely by the aforesaid service, and may have the same liberty 
for all things for ever in the same laud as other knights of the fee of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, have. And we and our successors shall for 
ever have the same power and liberty towards the same William and his 
heirs as we have, and as our successors after us shall have, towards other 
knights of the fee of Christ Church, Canterbury, and their heirs. That 
this thing, therefore, may in future time remain regarded and unshaken, 
we have caused this present writing to be authenticated with our seal in 
witness of this matter, 1 etc. 

" And the Archbishop by his attorney says that before the aforesaid 
grant of the aforesaid St. Edmund, his predecessor, and afterwards, the 
trees growing in the said land always belonged to the predecessors of 
him, the Archbishop, and likewise to himself, to be felled at their plea- 
sure The jurors say upon their oath that the oaks and 

beeches growing in the aforesaid 120 acres of land are the trees of him, 
the Archbishop, and that he and his predecessors from time immemorial 
were wont to fell trees growing in the aforesaid land, and to sell [them], 
at their pleasure, without impediment or complaint from the aforesaid 
Nioholas and Petronilla, Bertram and Benedicta, or their ancestors. 
And if any trespass has been done in the aforesaid woods by the aforesaid 
Nicholas and Bertram, or by any others, the same Archbishop and his 
predecesors received amends therefor. And they say that the predeces- 
sors of him, the Archbishop, and he himself have likewise always been 
wont hitherto to receive, and [that] the same Archbishop still receives, 
the moiety of tfie profits of all the pannage in the woods aforesaid.* They 
say also, that the aforesaid defendants have by force and arms felled 362 
oaks and beeohes in the aforesaid land to the damage of him, the Arch- 
bishop, in 118 marks, 6 shillings, and 8 pence. They say also that the 
aforesaid Nicholas, Bertram, and the others have cut down no other trees 
of his, the Archbishop's, elsewhere than in the aforesaid 120 acres of 
land. And a day was given them to hear their judgment at Southwark, 
in the county of Surrey, on the Sabbath day (Saturday) next following," 
etc 

The evidence thus adduced proves, I submit, that while 
the See of Canterbury was enforcing its rights with the 
sanction of the Crown to the timber and pannage in the 
denes, the Abbot and Convent of Battle, having no other 
possessions in Kent than Wye, were content to enter into 
a compromise with their tenants, and yield up the timber 
growing in their denes at Hawkhurst in return for a fixed 
rent. For the present I need not pursue this subject 
further, but will merely remark that as we proceed we 

* From this I think we may infer that the tenants at this time had the 
other moiety. 
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shall find the same course almost universally adopted. Chap. X. 
until the peculiar tenure and customs of the Weald ceased, 
and the whole district, like the rest of the county, with 
few exceptions, was at length held in free and common 
socage, subject to the rents and services due to the chief 
lord of the fee. 

It was during the reign of Edward I. that the dealers in Sea coal 
underwood and the charcoal-burners of the Weald had introduoed * 
first to compete with the shippers of sea coal. The pre- 
judices of the upper classes were sufficient to induce the 
Sovereign to issue a proclamation forbidding the use of sea 
coal, in consequence of a complaint emanating from the 
nobility and clergy resorting to London respecting "the 
great annoyance and danger of contagion arising from the Stow^ p. 209. 
stench of burning sea coal," used by reason of its cheap- 
ness by the " fire makers'* in South wark, Wapping, and 
East Smithfield. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MEDIEVAL PBICE8 OP CATTLE, CORN, AND OTHER PRO- 
DUCE IN KENT; CARRIAGE, WAGES, TAXES. 

Chap. XL AS the reader may be growing tired of perusing trans- 
XTl lations of ancient rolls and law suits, let us diverge 
a little and notice some of the buying, selling, and getting 
gain in the by-gone life of Kent, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, chiefly selected from Professor 
Rogers's " History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land," consisting of two volumes of marvellous labour and 
research, and all the more welcome as, until its appear- 
ance, the public possessed no trustworthy information on 
these subjects. This work is chiefly compiled from the 
early accounts of the bailiff's of Merton College, Queen's, 
and New College, Oxford, Battle Abbey, and the Miscel- 
lanea in the Public Record Office, commencing about the 
close of the reign of Henry III. Earlier accounts with the 
same information could possibly be found, but what Mr. 
Rogers has collected is so entirely to my purpose that I 
gladly avail myself of it. From this work it would appear 
Sheep. that a new disease among sheep appeared for the first 

time towards the close of the thirteenth century, and 
has been handed down to our times under the name of 
" Scab," which seriously affected the flock masters. * A 



• Stow, citing Henry of Leicester and T. "Walsingham, thus records 
this calamity :— " A rich man of France brought into Northumberland a 
Spanish ewe, as big as a calf of two years, which ewe being rotten, in- 
fected so the country that it spread over all the realm. It lasted 
twenty-eight years, and was the first rot that ever was in England. 1 ' 
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series of unproductive harvests followed, and the tillers of Chap. XL 
the soil in their turn sustained great losses, while the 
Bufferings of the peasantry were very great. Actual servi- 
tude had, however, now almost passed away, and a middle 
class, our yeomanry, were springing up in England, whose 
independence, coupled with industry and perseverance, 
" has stamped," says Hallam, " with peculiar features 
both our constitution and our national character." 

The quality of the wool * at this time was coarse and Qt"Hty of 
the fibre full of hairs. It formed the profit of the 
grazier, though the weight of a fleece rarely exceeded 
2 lbs. The pig continued to be the most important Kg* 
article of human food, and maintained a steady price as 
compared with other stock, especially the carcase of the 
sheep, which as yet was not much appreciated. Winter 
roots and artificial grasses were entirely unknown ; hence 
stock, if not killed and salted in the autumn, was often 
starved in winter. The practice was to keep the oxen Prof. Rogers, 
and reduce the number of sheep. ° '' p * 

As to game, partridges were plentiful, and were gene- Game, 
rally captured by hawks and occasionally by nets. Phea- 
sants and hares are rarely noticed. Rabbits + were found 
in some localities, but they were dear. The low price of 
poultry suggests that they were kept by the poorer classes. 
Eggs were very abundant. 

In the year 1299 the price of poultry, &c, was fixed by Poultry, 
an order of Council, with the consent of the King and 
nobility, as follows : A fat cock for IUL, two pullets for 
Hd., a fat capon for 2j</., a goose -it/., a partridge l£rf., a 
pheasant 4t/., a swan 3*., two woodcocks li*/., a lamb 
between Christmas and Shrovetide 6</., and during the 
rest of the year Ad. 

The diet of the farmer and the peasant differed little in Diet, &c 
quality, but the quantity was no doubt greater in the one 



* Women usually superintended the washing of the sheep preparatory 
to shearing. They still assist in doing this in Scotland. 

t " Rabbits were introduced into England in or just before the thir- 
teenth century." — Rogers, Vol. I., p. 341. 
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case than the other. Mutton might be purchased at about 
a farthing a pound, beef a little dearer, while butter and 
cheese were double the price of meat ; the former was sold 
by the gallon, and is still sold by the pint in Norfolk. 
The manor house might be built of stone, but it possessed 
only rough and scanty furniture, while the peasant's home 
was formed of the coarsest materials. Clothing was 
dear, especially shirts, which were deemed such valuable 
articles that they were devised by will. 

The greater part of the religious houses farmed their 
own lands with the assistance of bailiffs, who employed 
itinerant ecclesiastics as practised scribes, to make out 
and engross their accounts. 

The currency at this time was entirely silver, which was 
coined into pence, halfpence, and farthings. Thirty-two 
grains of wheat taken from the middle of the ear were said 
to be equal to a pennyweight, and 240 of these penny- 
weights made up the pound. While the reader peruses 
this chapter he should form his own estimate of the value 
of money in the present day, as fcompared with what it 
was during the thirteenth century, and perhaps as a rule 
he may take eight as his multiplier for luxuries, while in 
dealing with the necessaries of life the multiplier would 
be more frequently twenty. 

The Eectory and church lands of Elham, in East Kent, 
formed part of the earliest possessions of Merton College, 
and the Bailiffs' Rolls from a.d. 1259 to 1400 have been 
carefully preserved, and copious extracts made from them.* 

One of the earliest Kentish entries relating to the price 
of stock occurs a.d. 1264, the year in which the battle of 
Lewes was fought, and looking at the position of Bethers- 
den with reference to Lewes and Dover, it is not an 
unreasonable presumption that the cattle were required by 
the troop3 who escorted Prince Edward and his cousin, 
Prince Henry, from the battle field at Lewes to Dover. 
We find on this occasion that four oxen were sold at 



* The facts collected by Professor Rogers have been extracted from 
about 8,000 documents, and the task occupied five years. 
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prices varying from Is. 6<f. to 12*. each, and one cow Chap. XI. 
for 9*. Id. 

At Kingsnorth* two oxen were sold, a.d. 1807, at Kingwiorth. 
28s. \d. each ; a boll, at 17*. ; a cow, at 14*. ; and a horse, 
at 15*. %\d. In 1329 pig3 were sold here at 3*. each, and 
in 1888 at 2*. and 2*. Sd. each. 

A considerable traffic in horses appears to have been Elham. 
earned on by Merton College on its estate at Elham. 
In 1267 there is a return of " an ambling grey," bought for 
12*. and sold at 15*. A " verinus," bought for 12*., sold at Horset. 
16*. A small ambling chestnut bought for 18*. id. and 
sold for the same sum. A " great ambling black," bought 
for 17*., sold for 18*. A small "favell" [dun colour] 
bought for 8*. sold* for 12*. Nearly one hundred years 
later [1362] there is another return of the sale of horses 
at prices varying from 12*. 6d. to 28*. Sd. 

In a "memorial" of Henry, Prior of Christ Church, Cotton. Lib., 
Canterbury, in the British Museum, consisting of a large Galba » * IV# 
folio volume written on vellum, we find in a taxation of 
the temporalities of the See of Canterbury in 1278, under 
Aldington, a return of four cart horses, one at 20*., one 
15*. 6*/., and two 10*. each ; twenty-three oxen, seven- 
teen at 19*. each and six at 15*. each. There are simi- 
lar entries for Maidstone, Teynham, Saltwood, &c. In 
the same book, under " New works, Chartham," there 
are charges, a.d. 1293, for a new mill at Schamelesford, 
£15 8*. 7*</.t 

It would seem that Kent at this time had not estab- WooL 
lished a reputation for either the quantity of the wool it 
grew or its quality, at least, so far as Professor Rogers' 
researches extend. In the wool tables, Boxley, Wye, 
Sharpness [Upchurch] , are almost the only places referred 



* There is only one parish of Kingsnorth in Kent, sometimes called 
East Kingsnod or Kingsnoth in old documents, to distinguish it from 
"West Kingsnoth, in Pluckley. Both at one time belonged to Battle 
Abbey, with the church of Kingsnorth, being all part of the royal manor 
of Wye. There is a manor of Kingsnorth in Ulcomb. 

t This is another proof of the antiquity of our water mills. Shalmes- 
ford mill is on the road from Ashford to Canterbury. 

VOL. IJ, p 
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Grain. 



Roohester. 



Wetterham. 



ELham. 

Farleigh. 

Tollbridge. 



Dengemanh. 



to daring the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and the 
quantity sold is inconsiderable. There is a great variation 
in the price, dependent on the locality, and I might mis- 
lead if I attempted to quote it. The weights also were 
different from what they are at present. The reader most 
be content to take the average price of wool between 1260 
and 1400 at 2*. l\d. the clove, or 7 lbs. The export of a 
certain quantity of wool was permitted a.d. 1339-40. On 
that occasion the Shropshire and Leicestershire wool was 
worth more than twice as much, weight for weight, as the 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Derbyshire wool. 

The price of grain appears to have been higher here 
than in other counties ; Kent, however, was always con- 
sidered a dear county ; about six pounds of wheat could 
be sold for a penny. At Rochester, between a.d. 1263 
and 1267, wheat was sold at prices varying from 4*. 6d. to 
5*. 6d., barley from 3*. id. to 3*. 6</., oats from 1*. to 2s. 
per quarter. At Westerham, rye sold in a.d. 1282 from 
6s. Sd. to 8s. per quarter. The summer of 1288 appears 
to have been intensely hot. The dearest price of wheat 
that year was obtained in London, where it sold for 8s. id. 
per quarter. At other places prices varied from 8c/. to 
20d. per quarter; barley for 6d. and oats for id. per 
quarter. A great deal of rain fell in the following year 
(1289), and corn became very dear. At Elham oats sold 
in 1320 at 1*. Sd., while at Farlcigh they sold it that year 
from 2s. 2d. to 8*. id. per quarter. At Tunbridge oats 
sold in 1322 from 2s. id. to 3*. 6d. per quarter, and in 
1354 barley sold there from 3*. id. to is., and oats at 
Is. lid. per quarter ; rye at 2*. 8</. In 1855, wheat from 
4*. to 5*. 5J</. per quarter, while in the same year it sold 
at Elham for 6s. 8d. 

At Dengemarsh (near Romney), oats were sold in 1886 
from $8. id. to is. per quarter. 

The variation in the price for wheat in the year 1356 
from the under-mentioned places situate in widely distant 
parts of Kent, would I conclude (though I am no agricul- 
turist) be in about the same proportion in the present day. 
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Boxley 6*. OJ. Elham ... 6s. Od. to (Is. 8d. Chap. XI. 

Dengemarsh 7s. Ad. Tunbridge 4*. 6d. to 5s. Od. 

In 1848 wheat in Eingsnorth was sold at from 6s. to Is. 
per quarter ; in 1858, at 5s. ; in 1855, at 8*. ; and in 1858, 
at 5*. per quarter. 

Manor houses, collegiate and conventual buildings, Tiles, 
castles, and churches, were roofed with tiles, slates, or 
shingles. The Naccolt tile-kilns at Wye, belonging to Sir Naccolt tile 
Wyndham Knatchbull, Bart., bear the mark of antiquity, kan *' Wye ' 
but I was not prepared to find that they had been in 
existence at least 600 years. These formed part of the 
possessions of Battle Abbey, and the Abbot and his breth- 
ren became large manufacturers of tiles here, not only Rogers, 
for their own use but for sale.- In 1318 the bailiff re- Vo ^ L » P- 486L 
turns the sale of 52,000, at prices varying from 3s. to 3s. Ad. 
the thousand. In 1369 82,000 were sold at 3*. ; the next 
two years 180,000, 150,000, and 151,000 were sold at 
the same price, and corner and gutter tiles aud festeuxs 
were also sold there. 

Bricks do not appear to have been often made in Eng- Bricks, 
land before the fourteenth century. When stone was not 
used they resorted to wood and plaster. . 

As yet we find but little reference to our home-made Iron, 
iron. Still it was no doubt smelted, or rather puddled, in 
many places. In one of the letters from the steward to 
Balph Neville,! Bishop of Chichester, about 1226, he 



* In 1477 an Act was passed [17th Edward IV., c. 41, which provided 
that in order to supply pood tiles for the future the clay should he dug 
before November, that it should be stirred and turned before February 
1st, and not made into tiles before March 1st ; and other provisions for 
their manufacture were made. These enactments remained on the 
Statute Book till 1856, when they, together with 117 other obsolete Acts, 
were repealed by 19 and 20 Vic, c. 64. 

t In other letters between the same parties there is a reference to 
marling the land— the erection of a windmiU— the impossibility of selling 
the Bishop's old wine because new wine was so abundant at Chichester, 
and a recommendation that the Bishop should send some of his donkies 
from London when he minted a supply of fish from Sussex. There is 
also a request that the Bishop would ask Hugh Neville if he would find 
pannage for one hundred hogs. AVe have also in this correspondence 
evidence that serfdom was not abolished at this time, for the steward 
applies for a writ from the Bishop for his fugitive serfs. We have also 
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Cbat. XL advises the Bishop to set Li* iron from Gloucester. 
The ikrTnir.g a«*?-zr:s p-r-Lified *y Professor Rogers 
frequently not::e the 5par. : -h iron supplied to Boiler 
Grange. Elhsrr.. and other jlace? in Kent, but I have 
onlT met with one ca*e where seven blooms of Wemldem 

m 

at 3*. t>/. is retimed as sent to Boxley Grange in 1882. 

Norman iron appear? to hare been fomL-Led for Newgate 
Gaol. 

The largest sale of hile> appears to hare arisen from 
the consumption of oxen a: the cattle? and manors of the 
Earl< of Gloucester. 

Herrings were bought by the thousand (containing 
1.200*. 36.500 were purchased at Rochester, in 1263, for 

Ante, p. 80. victualling the castle during the well-known siege. 

There are sixteen yearly entries of the purchase of 4,000 

Ospringe. herrings at 8». 4'f. per thousand for the Maison Dien at 

Ospringe, commencing a.d. 1277. The Master and Breth- 
ren entertained poor and needy passengers and pilgrims. 
The hospital contained a chamber in which the King used 
to repose when he passed that way." The abbey of Faver- 
sham was also often resorted to as a resting place by the 
different sovereigns and their connexions. When Guy, the 
half brother of Henry III. ^the son of Queen Isabella by 
Hugh le Bran), landed at Dover on his return from Pales- 
tine, he was, according to M. Paris, so poverty stricken 
that he could not reach London without borrowing horses 
from the abbot of Faversham, "a loan which he forgot to 
restore." * 

Oysters. Oysters had not become so expensive a luxury as in the 



a little Sussex gossip, for the steward calls the Bishop's attention to the 
report that an audacious chaplain, the Vicar of Mundham, was keeping 
two wives, and claimed to hold a Papal dispensation for the immorality. 
-Shirley 's Royal Letters, VoL II., p. nv. 

4 " The Sovereign at this time still had free quarters in all the reli- 
gious houses "—Peargon, VoL II., p. 486. 

t The burthens laid on religious houses by the frequent visits of great 
men became so oppressive that Edward I. passed a law [3rd Edw. L, c 1J 

{prohibiting their lodging and eating at them, or sending their men, 
torses, and dogs to them, uninvited ; and the Sheriff when he took up 
his quarters at any Abbey was not to bring with him more than five or 
six horses. 
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present day. At Thorney, Sussex, the charge was uni- Chap. XI. 
formly a halfpenny the hundred a.d. 1273, while the price 
varied from 5d. to 8d. per bushel, between 1888 and 1398, 
at Sharpness, a manor in Upchurch, Kent, near the mouth Shaipness. 
of the Medway, which Professor Rogers says belonged to 
Battle Abbey ; but he is in error, it was part of the pos- 
sessions of Boxley Abbey. 

Beer was at this time made from wheat, barley, or oats, Beer, 
and often these were mixed, spiced with pepper and other 
condiments. Hops were then unknown, so that the beer Ante, p. 95. 
would not keep. Beershops appear to have been generally 
kept by females; Id. per gallon was the usual charge. 
Ninety-four gallons appear to have been bought at Tun- 
bridge from Joanna de Burmarsh. 

We learn from the following entry that heavy goods Carriage.' 
consigned to East Kent passed through Sandwich to 
Fordwich, in 1380, for Elham church. 

'* Carriage of two and a half carrats of lead : — London to water, Gd* ; 
ditto to Sandwich, 3#. ; landing, 10</. ; carrying to water again, 8c/. ; 
carriage to Ford wick, 2s. Gd. ; landing, 7^d. ; Ford wick to Elham, Is. It/." 

" Carriage of six great stones from Folkestone to lay under the granary 
of Elham Rectory, 6s. The smith, for making 1,500 nails at Id. pr. Elham. 
hundred." 

" For the conveyance in 1296 of four carrats of lead from London to 
Thames, Ad. ; Thames to Maidstone, 4s. ; Maidstone to Lcedes, As. 3,000 
tiles from Maidstone to Leedes, 3*." Leeds. 

The money wages of the hired servants at Aldington, Wages. 
a.d. 1270, were as follows : — The bailiff received for his 
year's services 10s. ; four ploughmen, 7s. each. The her- 
cator [the man who harrowed the land] , 8.$. The park 
keeper, 5*. The bedel, 5*. The cook, 1*. 6</. These 
yearly payments it should be understood were exclusive 
of corn and other perquisites. A quarter of wheat was 
generally allowed to the bailiff every two months. The 
subordinate servants had a smaller allowance. They also 
often cultivated land, or possessed stock of their own, 
especially the shepherds. Kent had the reputation of 
paying higher wages than other places. % 

At Battle, in the twelfth century, 115 burgage tene- Abbey, p. 16. 
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Crap. XL menu va« occupied by smiths. shoemakers, weavers, mil- 
lers, goldsmiths, cooks. carr«:erf . Ac. With few excep- 
tions, tliey pddd a yearly Kt * ,: ** ~ *■*• ^^ found ft mftn to 
do one day* work as B-jdeham meads : and they had to 
repair the mill. The rent of one acre of the Abbey land, 
without services, was 4-*. Each tenant was to make one 
seam of malt. These men were called the burgesses of 
the Abber. 

While the manors held bv the laitv contributed towards 
the Parliamentary wages of their knights, those held by 
ecclesiastics furnished them for their clerical representa- 
tives, thus %i clerks in Parliament, ±*. 8t/.* : 

The taxes paid by the bailiff of Elham on behalf of 
Merton College are given with great precision. The tenths 
for more than 300 Tears are assessed without anv varia- 
tion. 126*. SJ. was paid for the King's tenths in ldol 9 
and the like sum for the Archbishop's tenth. 

Taxes were frequently levied for foreign Ecclesiastics 
residing in England, such as Cardinals and foreign 
Bishops. The sums paid varied from 1*. 4<J. to 31s. SJ. 
For Xuncios, Is. ll\d. to 2#. (4</. The procuration fees 
for the 6us ten tat ion of the Archbishop and the Arch- 
deacons during their visitations, deemed so objectionable 
of late years, appear to have been about the same, viz., 
13s. 4</. and 7s. &/., which were heavy payments in those 
days. 

The household of Edward I. was well regulated and 

economical. During four months spent at Langley, 

Bucks, in 1290, his domestic expenses amounted only to 

£81 5$. 10d., a very small sum, even allowing for the 

Bla&nw's very great difference in the value of money. Among the 

pjj£j£ n » g *** provisions for his Lenten fare were Aberdeens (herrings 

Ed., p. 40. cured there), salmon pasties, oysters, eels, lampreys, 

pickerels, gurnards, "troites" (trout), and "morud" (cod). 

• Knights of the shire and burgesses were allowed their expenses in 
Parliament bj an arbitrary table of fees. The Sovereign often exere 
the right of diminishing or withholding the payment according to 
own estimate of the members* merits.— Pearmm, VoL IL, p. 450. 
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Mention is also made of congers, whelks, and a gallon of Chap. XL 
"menus" (minnows). To complete the picture of these 
olden times may be added the weekly charges for " litter 
for the hall and the chamber, 20c/., and for rushes, 16c/." 
Such was the luxury of the thirteenth century. 
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Legislation. 



EDWARD I. CONTINUED.— LEGISLATION. -TREATMENT OF 
THE JEWS.— NAVAL AFFAIRS. -SACKING OF DOVER. - 
GILBERT DE CLARE, EARL OF GLOUCESTER. -THE FIRST 
PRINCE OF WALES AT TUNBRIDGE CASTLE.— AVARS WITH 
SCOTLAND ; KENTISH KNIGHTS ENGAGED IN THEM. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the King was engaged in war 
with the Welch during the early part of his reign, 
some most important and beneficial changes were effected 
in our Constitution and laws ; and Edward has obtained 
the name of the English Justinian — indeed, Sir Matthew 
Hale has remarked, that more was done during the first 
thirteen years of his reign to settle and establish the dis- 
tributive justice of the kingdom than in all the next four 
centuries. Among these, I may notice that the division of 
the Legislature into two houses, in other words, the insti- 
tution of our present House of Commons as a distinct 
assembly, appears to be traceable to Edward I., though it 
is uncertain when this regular division of the two houses 
really occurred. It was in his time also that the practice 
began fairly to take root, of the King refraining from 
arbitrary taxation and appealing to Parliament for sup- 
plies; and that the earliest effective examples were af- 
forded of the grant of supplies by that assembly being 
made dependent upon the redress of grievances. To these 
may be added the establishment of a repository for the 
public records of the kingdom ; the partial disuse of the 
practice of issuing royal mandates in private causes ; the im- 
provement of the law and process for the recovery of debts ; 
the power for a time given to the inhabitants of every 
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shire to elect their own sheriff if they desired to do so ; Chap. XII. 
the provision that the hundreds of the King and of other 
great lords of the land were not to be let to farm "at 
over great sums, whereby the people are overcharged by 
making contribution to such farms." 

In addition to the " watch and ward," and " hue and Ante, p. 174. 
cry," already noticed, all hedges and underwood were 
ordered to be cleared away to the distance of 200 feet on 
each side of the high roads leading from town to town, 13 Ed. I., c. 5. 
that they might not afford shelter to robbers. The King 
also issued a commission to certain knights in Kent and 
other shires, to see that these and the other similar regu- 
lations were duly observed, and to call to their aid the 
sheriff and his posse when requisite ; these commissioners 
were in time styled " Justices of the Peace." While from 
the reign of Edward I. we possess the year books, or 
annual notes of the cases adjudged by our courts, being Mackintosh, 
the opinions of judges from age to age, based on certain Vol.L, p. 274. 
maxims of simple justice, which constitute our " Com- 
mon Law." 

England was divided into four districts, and two judges 
appointed to each, and assizes were directed to be held in 13 Ed. I.,c 30. 
each county thrice in the year. Whatever ability these 
judges might have possessed, their integrity was called in 
question, and when Edward returned to England in 1289 
they were all apprehended and indicted for bribery. Pro- 
clamation was made in 1290 that those who were ag- 
grieved were to attend at Westminster and lay their com- 
plaints before the King in Parliament. Several serious 
offences were proved against them, and convictions and 
punishment followed. Among the offenders was Solomon 
of Rochester, a judge who had served in the " Quo War- 
ranto commission," and whom the King never pardoned.* 

* I find among, the Pleas of the Crown, shortly after this inquiry, the 
following record of the poisoning of a " Solomon of Rochester, at Snod- 
land, by the Rector." Could it have been the same party? 

" Pleas before the Kino, at Sandwich, Hilary, 22 Edw. h Hacitorum 
"Kent.- -A precept was sent to John de Berewyk and William de Kent, 
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Chap. XIL Two only were acquitted, Edward Laving determined not 
Pear«on t to make any compromise with corruption; though, in 

VoLll.,p.347. truth, his subjects had suffered more than the Crown. 

Inquiries were also instituted respecting the exactions 
of sheriffs, escheators, mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, 
and many of them were heavily fined. These fines, and 
the charges for the granting or constant renewal of char- 
ters, formed an important part of the income of the 
Crown at this time. 
The Jews. With all his love of justice, this King acquiesced in, 

if he did not openly sanction, the persecution of the Jews. 
Henry III., with a view to enrich his coffers, had issued 
a precept to the Sheriff of Kent, requiring him to send 
six of the richest Jews from Canterbury, and six from 
Rochester, to confer with him on their arrears of tallagfe ; 
Shirley's Royal and the same course was pursued in every town where 
Y^Jkjf there was a Jews' Quarter. Among the foremost of 

e. XVL their oppressors in the reign of Edward I. was Arch- 

bishop Peckham, and it was the greatest stain on his 
character. He issued an edict for the destruction of all 
their synagogues in the diocese of London, which would 
have been carried into effect had it not been for the 
timely interference of the King. In 1275 they were 
compelled to wear a badge, and in 1277 two hundred and 
eighty of them were hanged for clipping and coining. 
Hollinthed, In 1290 a proclamation gave them the choice of quit- 

vol il, p. 492. ^g England within four months or becoming Christ- 



Bereford, late justices in eyre in the said county, that they should send 
the presentations made before them concerning the intoxication of Solo- 
mon, of Rochester — who sent the pleas of the Crown before, etc., in the 
twenty-first year of Edward I., in these words:— The jurors of the 
HundredTs] of Madestan, Middelton, and Brenchesle presented that 
Master Guynand, parson of the church of Snodilond, on the eve of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Mary, in this year, came to the house of 
Solomon of Rochester, at Snodylond, and dined (comedit) with him, and 
put poison in the food and in the drink of the same Solomon, and poi- 
soned him, owing to which he died thereof after fifteen days following." 
"Thomas, Bishop of Rochester, claimed the accused as a clerk, but 
was refused, as he did not sue for his delivery in the proper manner ; so 
the parson was delivered to the Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, at 
'Superior,* the See being vacant.* 1 
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ians ;* they were, however, permitted to carry away with Chap. XIL 

them their moveable property. The passage of the poor 

was to be at a moderate fare, and the Sheriff of Kent was 

to see that no one was plundered. Some of the wealthiest 

of them secured a vessel, and took on board their most 

valuable effects. They proceeded as far as Queenborough, ^jS"' 347 

where the captain allowed the vessel to drift on the sands, 

and then enticed the Jews to land and walk upon them. 

The tide returned, and the captain left them to their fate, 

telling them to call upon their prophet Moses, who had 

brought their fathers out of the Bed Sea. Rapin says the 

vessel belonged to one of the Cinque Ports, and when the VoL I., p. 364. 

King heard of this act of villany he caused the master 

and several of the mariners to be hanged. Sir Edward 

Coke quotes a MS. record of the Justices Itinerant in 

Kent to that effect, though Hemingburgh and other VoL II., p. 22. 

writers say the captain "obtained favour and reward." 

The final subjugation of Wales was effected, and the 
partial introduction among its inhabitants of English ju- 
risprudence was the work of Edward I. ; but the im- 
provement in the English laws, and other internal re- 
forms were now laid aside, and the page of history for the 
remainder of his reign is filled with the affairs of France, 
and a long succession of wars between England and Scot- 
land, which did not terminate with the life of the King. 
I must content myself with briefly noticing only such por- 
tions of those important events as are connected with the 
history of our county. 

Let us first speak of the naval power of England. The Naval power 
hostilities between France and England had for a time of Bn « land * 



* The first document connected with Anglo-Saxon history in which 
mention is made of the Jews, is a oanon of Ecbright, Archbishop of 
York (a.d. 732-766), which provides that no Christian " shall Judaise or 
presume to eat with a Jew. Edward the Confessor claimed the right 
of detaining them and their money, "for the Jews and all thej have 
belong to the Ring." After the Conquest they enjoyed complete tolera- 
tion until Richard I. ascended the throne ; but by him, by John, and by 
Henry III. they were similarly treated. It was not until after the death 
of Charles I. that they sought to return to England, but they did not 
succeed until about the time of the Restoration. 
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Cmas-XIL ceased : but Fnfffarar* naval ami commercial renown was 
gradually bnrreattnT,»r. "Hus naturally provoked the jea- 
lousy qI the French, when an accident brought about a 
ragcure. In l±fci an Fngireh m.-inn^r and a Norman 
fOot quarrelled winch should be nrst to water at a well 
i& Gmgnne. The Frenchman was killed in the scuffle, 
and his shipmates pursued the Figforhman,. and accord- 

52°^ ._ *■£ to one account took vengeance on him. Open war 
** between the sailors of the two nations followed. The 
Normans sailed in large numbers with ships equipped for 
war. and plundered and slew mercilessly on the high seas. 
Seventy English ship* were intercepted and taken by a 
neet of 3U) sail, oil Bristaay. The prisoners were some- 
times handed as their own mastheads with dogs at their 

p- pn, sides, and sometimes even dajed alive. Hitherto but 

V«l L, f. 3»t. little more than private naval engagements were carried 

on between the two nations. The men of the Cinque 
Ports looked in vain for that protection from the King 
that they expected, and resolved to act for themselves. 
An English neet. supported by Irish. Dutch, and Gascon 
merchantmen, about sixty in number, sailed from Ports- 
mouth, April 34th. 1393. When the French fleet, rein- 
forced by Flemings and Genoese, in the whole about 200, 
came in sight off St. Mahae. in Brittany, English sea- 
manship, favoured by a sharp hailstorm on a rough sea, 
triumphed over all odds, and 8.000 French perished in 
the engagement, while 180 ship* were taken into port by 
the conquerors. A portion of the spoil was offered to King 
Edward, who refused to accept it. and threatened to try 

Peanoa, * ne offenders by a royal commission. The barons of the 

VoLLL,p.38Q. Cinque Ports answered by a spirited remonstrance, add 
pleaded that they did not begin the quarrel, and they 
so completely swept the seas that the Normans became 

a.v. 1386. thoroughly cowed, and did not venture out. Two years 

afterwards, Philip, King of France, prepared a fleet 
against England of 300 sail, many of which he had 
obtained from Marseilles and Genoa, and sent them to 

IK , p, 009, sea; and Holinshed, on the authority of Abington, says 
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that the French sent five galleys towards the shore to Chap. XIL 
survey the coast. One of them being in advance, arrived 
at Hide [Hythe] , near to Bomney Haven. The inhabit- 
ants, to draw the Frenchmen on shore, feigned flight, but 
returning suddenly, they slew the whole, consisting of 250 
Frenchmen, and burnt the galley. The French Admiral, 
highly incensed, sailed to Dover, and, landing his mar- 
iners, robbed the town and priory. The townsmen fled 
into the country, and, collecting the inhabitants, returned 
in the evening and drove the French back to their ships. 
In the meantime the French Admiral had been busily 
engaged in pilfering the town, and being alarmed by his 
countrymen, they fled to their ships with as much of the 
booty as they could carry with them. The estimated loss of 
the French was 800. The loss of the English was not very 
considerable. The French spared neither women nor 
children. Mr. Pearson states that this sacking of Dover VoLH.,p.388 
occurred August 1st, 1295, and that the enemy's force 
consisted of 15,000 men. At first all was panic in the 
town, but while the invaders were occupied in pillaging 
the houses, the inhabitants united with the forces at this 
time guarding the coast, and made a vigorous onslaught, 
which ended in the total defeat of the French. This in- 
sult was soon retaliated on their own shores bv the men 
of Yarmouth, who burned and sacked Cherbourg. 

Before we speak of the wars in this reign between Eng- The Earl of 
land and Scotland, we must again turn to Gilbert de Gloucester. 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester (called also Gilbert Bufus, to 
distinguish him from his father), who has been so fre- 
quently referred to in these pages. He had, we have 
seen, become the first subject in Kent, if not the first sub- 
ject in the realm, and though trained up in principles Ante, p. llfl. 
antagonistic to his Sovereign, and no longer a rebellious 
baron, Henry III. to the last could not rely on his fidelity, 
but treated him as a doubtful subject. His loyalty, how- 
ever, to King Edward was true and permanent. He was 
foremost among the barons who assisted in subduing Dngdale's 
Wales, In 1285 he had obtained a divorce from his y^^f^ 2 K 
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Chap. XII. wife, Alice, daughter of Guy, Earl of Angoulenie and cou- 
sin of King Edward," and on 80th April, 1290, the Earl 
(then called the premier peer of England) married with 
great pomp at the monastery of the Knights of St. John, 
in Clerkenwell, the King's daughter Joanna (surnamed of 
Acre, the place of her nativity), then only eighteen years 
of age, and renowned for her beauty and high spirit. 
Pearson, In 1292 a complaint came before the King in Parlia- 

VoLIL,p.349. m ent that his son-in-law the Earl had levied open war 

against the Earl of Hereford in the district of Breck- 
nock.! Both Earls were imprisoned, J and as an asser- 
tion of royal authority, their lands (which included Tun- 
bridge Castle, Hadlow, Brasted, and the other possessions 
of the Earl of Gloucester in Kent and elsewhere,) were 
declared forfeitel for their lives. They were, however, 
subsequently restored to them on the payment by the 
Earl of Gloucester of 10,000 marks, and by the Earl of 
Hereford of 1,000 marks. 
Dugdale, The Earl of Gloucester died at Monmouth Castle in 

Vol I., p. 215. 1295, and was buried near his father at Tewkesbury. 

Princess Joanna survived him ; he left also an infant son 
(Gilbert) and three daughters. In one short year this 
royal lady united herself by a clandestine marriage to 
VoL I., p. 386\ Balph de Monthermer — according to Rapin, a servant of 
VoL II., p. 70. her first husband, while Dugdale calls him a plain es- 
quire, and Hemingburgh says he was "a simple knight 
from Durham;" bat all agree that he was a handsome 
man. She sent him to her father to be knighted, but 
when he discovered that she had thus debased herself, he 



Mim Stride- * Alice, Counters of Gloucester, had the reputation of being a great 

land's Queens coquette. King Edward's character, it is unnecessary to state, was far 
of England, from faultless. "With a licentious spirit, in his youth he had inspired the 
VoL 1. p. 425. ^ ar ^ °f Gloucester with jealousy, who not only accused the Prince of 
*' * ' criminal intimacy with his Countess, but also of an attempt to poison 
him. Stow refers to this "overmuch familiarity of the Prince." 

t Neither the presence of the King, nor legislation, nor police, could 
quell the turbulent barons on these occasions. Lives were sacrificed, 
and castles and churches were broken into and plundered. 

X The Earl of Gloucester was very unpopular in Wales, and provoked 
a rebellion there, 
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became very indignant, and committing the offender to Chap. xn. 
prison at Bristol, Edward again seized the estates belong- 
ing to the earldom. 

The wars with Scotland sprang out of the contest be- Scotland, 
tween Bruce and Baliol for the Scotch crown. Edward 
in the first instance claimed as Lord Paramount the right 
to determine the dispute, and decided in favour of Baliol, 
who soon revolted, was taken prisoner, and ultimately 
resigned his sovereignty to the English King, who sent 
him captive to London ; and imagining ho had subdued 
Scotland, prepared two great expeditions for Gascony and 
for Flanders, taking command of the second in person. 

Following the course of events, we shall shortly find 
the King, preparatory to his embarkation at Winchelsea 
for Flanders, halting at Tunbridge ; at which Castle 
the young Prince of Wales took up his abode during his 
father's absence. 

To meet the expenses of a foreign war, the King tried a Pearson, 
new expedient, and compelled those who now possessed £20 VoL Ilmf p * ^ 
worth of land to take up their knighthood. The sheriffs 
of Kent and other counties were ordered to force contri- 
butions of cattle and corn, and the toll on wool was raised 
Bixfold. Supported by the Earls of Norfolk and Hereford, 
the nobles expressed themselves ready to go into Gascony 
but not to Flanders, to which their tenures did not oblige 
them. The King continued firm, and standing on the steps 
of Westminster Hall addressed his vassals in a speech A . D . 1297. 
broken by tears. The meeting voted for war, and for 
granting the necessary supplies (one eighth). Edward at 
once hurried his followers to the sea coast and proceeded 
to Tunbridge Castle. By the kind offices of Anthony Tunbridge 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, a reconciliation was effected Ca8tle * 
between the King and his son-in-law, Ralph de Monther- 
mer. Mr. Fleming, in a paper on Tunbridge Castle read p. 19. 
before the Kent Archaeological Society in 1865, and after- * 
wards published, states that Monthermer was liberated 
from Bristol Castle " only on the eve of the King's depar- 
ture for Flanders, when mo doubt he was then entrusted 
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Chap. XIL 



Pearson, 



with the guardianship of Prince Edward at Tunbridge 
Castle." I find no authority for this statement. It seems 
that few of the more powerful barons would join the 
King, but Monthermer appears to have accompanied him 
,p ' to Flanders* with Aymer de Valence. The young Prince 
of Wales was then about thirteen years of age, and he 
acted as Eegent during the King's absence. Edward 
appears to have left him at Tunbridge Castle, and pro- 
ceeded by Combwell, Robertsbridge, and Brede, to Udi- 
more, from which place he issued a rescript to his subjects 
promising redress on his return for all grievances. He 
generally inspired trust, for he rarely broke his word, 
and thus he succeeded in carrying the nation with him 
through sacrifices that had no parallel in those times. 
Prom the 10th to the 19th of August the King divided 
his time between Udimore t and Winchelsea. \ 

The following is the substance of a memorandum in the 
Public Record Office, which establishes the fact that the 
young Prince of Wales took up his abode at Tunbridge 
Castle while the King was in Flanders : — 

On Thursday, the 22nd of August (in the twenty-fifth 
year, &c), Lord John de Langetone, the Chancellor, in 
the sea near Winchelese, in a certain ship called Cog 
Edward, in which the King then was, being ready to cross 
over into Flanders, delivered to him his Great Seal, which 
the King immediately received, and gave it to the Lord J. 
de Benstede, to be kept. This was done in the presence 



lb., p. 399. 



Pat. Roll 25 
Ed. I., p. 2, 
mem. 7. 



* In the subsequent wars with Scotland he displayed so much valour 
that the King restored the Honor of Tunbridge and the other family 
possessions to him during the minority of Gilbert, the young Earl of 
Gloucester ; and Ralph de Monthermer was soon afterwards summoned 
Parliament at *° Parliament by the title of Earl of Gloucester and Hereford, which 
Carlisle. rank he enjoyed until his step-son, the young Gilbert de Clare, came of 

A. D. 1307. "flf 6 » anc * in following Parliaments he was summoned as Lord Mon- 
thermer. 

f Wm. de Echingham possessed a residence there ; and the King, we 
have seen, had himself a hunting seat not far off. — Vol. I., p. 371. 

J While staying at Winchelsea, the King rode along the shore to view 
the fleet, when his horse took fright at a windmill (of which there were 
several in the town) and leapt over the bulwarks ; he appears to have 
had a very narrow escape of his life. — Cooper's Winchflften, p. 57, 
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of Walter de Beauchamp, Steward of the King's House- Chap. XII. 
hould, Robert de Burgherst, knight, * and others. 

On the Tuesday following, about sunset (the 27th of 
August), after the crossing over of the said King into 
Flanders, Edward, the King's son, being Lieutenant of 
the King in England, in the Castle of Tonebrigge, in his Tunbridge. 
chamber there, in the presence of the Lords Reginald 
de Grey, Alan Plukenet, Guy Ferre, and Guncelin de 
Badlesmere, knights, and of the Lord William de Hamel- 
tone, clerk, delivered to the said Chancellor the King's 
Seal, which it was customary to use in England, while 
the King was in Gascony ; which the Chancellor received 
from the hands of the Prince, and on the morrow sealed 
writs therewith. 

Then follow several documents dated at Tunebrigge, 
the 28th of August, " Edward, the King's son, being 
witness." Among them was the appointment of Brian a.d. 1297. 
Fitz Alan " Warden of the Kingdom and land of Scot- 
land," and he was ordered to go to Scotland to repress 
certain rebels, malefactors, and disturbers of the King's 
peace. 

While the King was abroad, the discontented barons at 
home were not disposed to submit to the payment of the 
eighth granted at Westminster on the eve of Edward's 
departure, because their sanction had not been obtained. 
The young Prince of Wales was therefore compelled to 
hold a parliament, and as soon as the rights they con- .Restraint on 
tended for were recognized, the supplies were granted. 25 Ed. I.' 
On the Sunday before this parliament assembled, Prince 
Edward summoned the Earl of Arundel and his retainers Pearson, 
to Rochester, to confer with him about such military force X? L U ' f p,4()1 
as he could count on. 

But let us return to the King, who sailed from Win- 5^P"}» ~ Q 
chelsea, August 22, 1297, and landed near Sluys on the ' 

27th. His army, chiefly composed of Welshmen, was 
weak and disorderly, and the expedition proved an in- 

* He was at this time Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
VOL. n f Q 
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Chap. XII. glorious one. The sailors of Portsmouth and Yarmouth 
Pearson, quarrelled during the voyage, and, after disembarking the 

VoLlL,p.400. troops, actually engaged in a pitched battle at sea, in 
which the men of Yarmouth were defeated with the loss 
of twenty-five ships, while the King's soldiers soon quar- 
relled with the Flemings, whom they came to assist. A 
truce was arranged, and prolonged until it became a 
Stowe, p. 207. peace. Edward was enabled to return to England, and 
landed at Sandwich, March 12, 1298. 

In his absence the Scotch had made a bold attempt 
under William Wallace to recover their national indepen- 
dence, and had defeated Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, at 
Stirling. Edward hastened to his relief, and supported 
by a powerful army, fought the memorable battle of 
Falkirk (July 22, 1298), and defeated Wallace, who lost 
10,000 men, according to some writers, while others as- 
sert it was 40,000. 
BalioL Baliol had now been a prisoner in London for three 

years, when the King, at the solicitation of Philip, King 
of France, permitted him to retire to his estate in Nor- 
mandy as a private individual, where he ended his days. 
It is worthy of remark that the King signed the warrant 
for his removal to Normandy while on a visit to Canter- 
bury ; it is dated 14th July, 1299. Baliol was delivered 
Rapin, over by Robert de Burghersh, Constable of Dover Castle, 

(13). ,P# 'to Reginald, Bishop of Vicenza, the Pope's Nuncio, at 
Whitsand. The deposed king's baggage was searched at 
Dover, and the crown of Scotland, which he had not 
known how to guard, having been found secreted among 
Pearson, his effects, was taken to Canterbury, and offered up at the 

VoLH., P .419. Bhrine of Thomas Becket. 

a.d. 1300. Scotland, though conquered, was not subdued. The 

taking of Caerlaverock, in 1300, was the solitary success 
of this campaign. It was on that occasion that King 
Edward knighted about fifty of the leading men of Kent 
who had accompanied him. This step was possibly taken 
to encourage them to remain with the army in Scotland ; 

VoLll.,p.418. for one of the annals of the period records that many 
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nobles, lacking money and the necessaries of life, went Ch ap. X II. 

home, although the King refused them furlough. As the 

names of these Kentish knights have been handed down 

to us by Kobert Glover* (one of our early antiquaries), 

and afford evidence of who were our principal military a.d. 1300. 

men in Kent, and "the flower of our gentry," at this 

period, I will insert them here : — 



Henry de Cobham. 

Reginald de Cobham. 

Henry de Cobham, le Uncle. 

Stephen de Cobham, his Son. 

Simon de Leybourn. 

Henry de Leybocrn, op Ley- 
bourn Castle. 

Jeffrey de Say, of Birlino. 

Ralph de St. Leger. 

John de St. Leqer, of Ulcomb. 

Thomas de St. Leger. 

Jeffrey de Lucy, of Newington. 

Aymer de Lucy. 

Thomas de Lucy.t 

John de Northwood. 

John de Northwood, his Son, of 
Northwood in Milton. 

John de Savage, of Bobbing 
Court. 

Roger de Savage. 

Thomas de Savage. 

Stephen de Cosington, of Ayles- 
ford. 

Wm. de Cosington. 

Peter de Huntingfdzld, of 
West Wickham. 



Robert de Crevequer. 
Simon de Crioll, of Walmer. 
Morice de Bruin, of Becking- 

ham. 
Bartholomew de Bcrgherst, of 

Plumsted. 

FULK DE PEYFORER. 

William de Peyforer, of Ot- 

terden. 
Robert de Shurland, of Sheppy. 
Alexander de Cheyney, of Pa- 

trixbourne. 
Thomas de Bicknor. 
John de Bicknor. 
Robert de Septuans, of Milton. 
Henry Fitz Aucher, of Losen- 

ham in Newenden. 
John de Hadloe, of Court-at- 

Street. 
William de Valoigns, of Rip- 
ton, Ashford. 
William de Basing, of Ken- 

ardington. 
Simon de Crey. 
William de Obey, of Paul's 

Crey. 



Fufc Kilburne, 
Harris, and 
Hasted, under 
" Cobham." 



* Robert Glover was born at Ashford, Kent, in the 16th century. He 
commenced a work entitled "The Catalogue of Honour of our English 
Nobility," the first of its kind, and held an office in the College of Arms. 
He accompanied the Earl of Derby's embassy to present the Garter to 
King Henry III. of France, and died in 1583, aged 46. His nephew, 
Thomas Milles (a sister's son), also born in Ashford, applied himself to 
heraldry, and was employed by Queen Elizabeth in an important em- 
bassy to Henry IV. of France.— Fuller's Worthiest Vol. I., p. 508. 

f The three Lucys were brothers. Their father was High Admiral of Ante 
England. The family came over with the Conqueror, and the Newington- VoL I. p. 399. 
ncxt-Sittingbourne, where their patrimony existed, used their name as a 
prefix to distinguish it from Newington-next Hythe. 

93 
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Chaf. XJX Snms dm Cut, op Xutsted. ' Richard dm Roeeslet. 



JOHV Dl CHAXFSETS. 

ROBERT DE STA3TGRATE, OF EDE5- 



Johx Abbel, of Hereto Hill 

ur Erith. 
Nicholas de Malmacts, of Mal- 

XAurs ni Stoke. 



Jeffrey de Camvtll, of Wes- 

TERHAJf. 

JOHS DE SEGRATE, OF FOLKE- 
STONE. 

WlLUAM PECHE. 

Robert Peche, of Lulltn-gstox. 
Johs de Xewsham. 



P- 314 - Philipott includes Adam de Bavent, of Shipbourne, 

among these valiant knights of Kent. 

The Prince of Wales appears to have accompanied the 
the King in this expedition to Scotland, when he led the 
shining battalion in an encounter on the banks of the 
river Irvine. 

Queen Margaret, like her predecessor Queen Eleanor, 
followed the camp of King Edward, and when it was 
dangerous for her to remain in Scotland, her Royal hus- 
band left her at Brotherton, a village in Yorkshire, where, 
on 1st June, 1800, she gave birth to a son; and as she 
JSa. 8 * 1 ^ k* 4 * ^ cen mos * munificent in her offerings to the shrine of 
citing Year* St. Thomas, at Canterbury, she named the infant prince 
Book of Ed. I. Thomas, after the then most favoured of English saints. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CHURCH DURING THE REIGN OF EDWARD I. 

LET us again turn to the Church, and speak of it and chap. XIII. 
its members, during the reign of Edward I. 

Boniface, the last Archbishop of Canterbury referred to Ante, 
in these pages, was succeeded by Robert Kilwardby, a p ' 
Franciscan Friar, who was consecrated at Canterbury by 
thirteen suffragan bishops, a.d. 1278. He crowned Edward 
I. and Queen Eleanor, at Westminster, in August, 1274. 

Soon after his appointment to the See, a tax of six 
years' tithes was proposed by Pope Gregory; the Arch* Pearson, 
bishop accepted it, with the remark that he was the Pope's ° ,,p ' 
creature, and that his church and all his goods were at 
the Pope's disposal. This, however, was not the spirit of 
the English clergy in general at this time. 

While the King was raising his forces to subdue the 
Welsh, Canterbury was required to furnish twelve knights; 
and the officials in that city called upon the monks of 
Christchurch to contribute their quota ; on their refusal 
the citizens became so exasperated that they besieged the 
monks in their convent, and the consequences might have Harris, p. 540. 
been serious had it not been for the judicious interference 
of the Archbishop, who effected a reconciliation. He was 
a great patron of the Dominicans, and was a remarkable 
orator, grammarian, and logician. About the year 1278 
he resigned the See, on his appointment, by Pope Nicho- 
las III., as Cardinal Bishop of Porto. Having taken P* 1 *]*. 
leave of his suffragans, he proceeded to Rome, and died p. x38. 
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Cha p. X III. shortly afterwards at Yiterbo, not without suspicion of 
poison. 

The pleas of the Crown held at Canterbury before J. de 
Reygate, at the close of this Archbishop's life, furnish us 
with a dark page in the history of the Friars of Mount 
Carmel, dwelling in their cloister and secluded retreat at 
Lossenham [Newenden] , in the Weald, for we find it re- 
corded that: — 

7 Ed J, Friar Thomas of Newindenn, and Friar Richard of Oxford (friars of 

Mount Carmel), were at strife in their cloister at Lossenham, in the 
borough of Fast, when Richard slew Thomas, and fled, for which he was 
banished and outlawed. The boroughs of North, Fast, and West, did 
not come to the inquisition before the Coroner ; therefore they are in 
mercy. No English ry. Sentence : murder upon the Hundred of Sel- 
brittenden (one of the Seven Hundreds). 

It is further recorded: — 

That unknown malefactors set fire to the church of Lossenham [in 
Newenden], and immediately fled. Afterwards it was testified by the 
Coroner's roll that the above Friar Richard of Oxford, and James, par- 
son of the church of Werehorne, and William his clerk, burnt the said 
church. They surrendered, were tried, and acquitted. 

We find under " The Hundred of Cranebrok," at the 
same assize, that: — 

Six men were at a tavern in the borough of West, when a quarrel 
took place between two of them, one of whom struck the other on the 
head with a stick, so that he instantly died. The Jceeper of the spiritu- 
alities (as the See was vacant) claimed the offender who caused the 
death, as a clerk. The rest of the men were imprisoned at Madestane. 

Upon the resignation of Archbishop Kilwardby, the 
monks assembled at Canterbury, and, at the urgent re- 
quest of the King and Queen, made choice of Robert 
Burnel, Bishop of Bath and Wells. Neither solicitation 
nor money could induce the Pope to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and, according to a practice which had become 
general with his predecessors, he selected John Peckham, a 
Franciscan friar, then at Rome. Peckham was a native of 
Sussex, of humble origin, and was educated by the monks 
of St. Pancras, at Lewes ; he afterwards became a canon 
of Lyons.* On the 8th of October, 1279, this prelate en- 

* He retained this canonry on becoming Primate, as did all his succes- 
sors in the See of Canterbury for almost two hundred years. — Godwin, 
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tered Canterbury from Rome, and was enthroned amid all Chap. XIII. 
the display of an earthly prince, and at a cost of 2,000 
marks, the King, the prelates, and the nobility being pre- 
sent. He, to his honour, set his face against pluralists Dart, 
and non-residence, and punished licentiousness on the p * 138, 
part of the clergy with unsparing rigour. He must, 
however, have been a contumacious Archbishop, for he 
ordered Magna Charta to be taken down from the church Riley's 
doors ; and was reprimanded at a council, in 1279, for p # 1 ^ ng8 ' 
threatening to excommunicate those who should remove 
ecclesiastical causes into the King's Court. 

He held the See nearly fourteen years, and died in 1292 
very rich, and was buried in his own cathedral.* About 
the year 1286 he founded the collegiate church of Wing- 
ham, in this county (originally designed by his predeces- 
sor), for a provost and six secular canons. The City of 
Canterbury had a contest with this Archbishop about the So ?5. e^, 
limits and liberties of their respective jurisdictions in the 
vicinity of Westgate. In the year 1289, King Edward 
and his Queen, Eleanor, and their children, were enter- 
tained in the monastery of St. Augustine during their 
visit (August 14th). The King intimated his desire that Hasted, 
Archbishop Peckham should be invited to dine the next p^ix '* 
day with him at the monastery. On the Archbishop's ar- 
rival at the gato he was refused admittance, as his cross 
was carried erect before him, and it was considered that 
this might prejudice the rights of the convent, claiming 
as they did exemption from all Archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 
The prelate denied this right, returned to his palace with 
indignation, and the next day quitted Canterbury. He 
spent a considerable sum on the restoration of his manor 
houses in Kent and Sussex. He had three mansions in Horsfield's 
his native county (Sussex) — one at Slindon, another at JfT*!' «« 

p. 139. They held it in commendam. Fuller says, "They were loath to 
part with it, as it was a safe retreating place in case our English kings 
should banish them the realm ; besides, it was a convenient inn for them 
to lodge at, being almost midway between Canterbury and Home." 

* Weever wrongly says (p. 220) he died in 1294, and that his heart wat 
buried in Christ Churoh, London, behind the great altar. 
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Chap. XIII. 



Prynne, 
p. 267. 



Worthies of 

England, 

TToLII.,p.386. 



Arch. 
Peckham's 
Register, 
Lambeth, 
ff. 48, p. 5L 



Mailing, and a third at Tarble-down, in the parish of Fram- 
field. By a composition entered into between his prede- 
cessor, Boniface and John, son of Alan of Arundel, he 
claimed thirteen bucks and thirteen does from the forest 
of Arundel, with a right of way through the forest to his 
park and manor of Slindon, which claim King Edward 
enforced by writ, at the Archbishop's request. 

Fuller's remarks about this Archbishop are brief, but 
amusing. He says he neither feared the laity nor flat- 
tered the clergy, and concludes, "I believe his wealth 
well gotten, because the land purchased therewith hath 
lasted so long in the lineage of his allies in this and the 
next county." 

During the time that Archbishop Peckham held the See 
of Canterbury (1279 to 1292), the following institutions 
to churches in the Weald and its vicinity took place, and 
as they are some of the earliest on record, I will insert 
them here in a tabular form. The Archbishop's patron- 
age (to which Marden is to be added) is the only one that 
remains unchanged. 



CHURCHES. 



Frittenden 



*» 
Mersham 

Headcorn 

Smarden 

Chart Sutton 

»» 
Kingsnorth 
Pluckley 
Ashford 

Little Chart 
Marden 

»» 

Biddenden 



Hever 
Great Chart 



INCUMBENTS. 



Wm. de Lyndestede 

Robt. de Winton 
Thos. de Schorham 
Godfrey de Lewes 
David de Estdcne 
Warth de Gunling 
Walter de Maldon 
Robt. de Mileford 
John de Lyminge 
Robt. de Derby* 



PATRONS. 



A. k C. of St. Augus- 
tine 



»» 



Archbishop 



»» 



P. k C. of Ledes 



»* 



A. k C. of Battle 
Archbishop 
Lord Wm. de Ley- 
burne 



Archbishop 

A. k C. of Lesnes 



»» 



Rd. de Abbentone 

Wm. de Stertintone 

John of St. Giles 

Wm. delford. — Ro-j Archbishop 

bert de Bradegar, 

previous Rector 
Walter de Salford 
Wm* do Sardine 



P. k C. of Combwcll 
Archbishop 



DATES. 



1279, July 4. 



1281, 
1280, 



»* 



1281, 
1280, 
1284, 
1280, 
1281, 
1282, 



Sept. 25. 
Jan. 25. 
„ 26. 
May 14. 
Aug. 30. 
Jan. 29. 
Dec. 29. 
Dec. 26. 
Oct. 7. 



1283, April 11. 
,, Dec. 19. 

1291, Oct. 1. 

1284, Jan. 13. 



*» 



Jan. 27. 
May 20. 



* This vicar took an oath that he would personally reside at Ashford. 
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CHURCHES. 



INCUMBENTS. 



Shadowehurst John de Iford 
(Shadoxhurst) 

Harrietsham Thomas le Blund 
New Romney Robt. de Bramtone 



PATRONS. 



DATES. 



Chap. XIIL 



Staplehurst 

Brenchley 

Hawkhurst 

Bilsington 



Roger de Lolling- 
s tone 

Wm. de Speldhurst 
Rd. deClyve* 
Thos. de Shoreham f 



Minister of the House 
of Modinden, and the 
brothers 

Wm. de Leyburn 

Abbey of Pontigny, in 
France 

John de Somery 

P. k C. of Tunbridge 
A. k C. of Battle 
P. k C. of Boygrave 



1289, Jan. 27. 



*» 
»» 



June 4. 
June 4. 



1290, June 20. 

1291, May 19. 
,, Sept. 8. 

1292, March 20. 



The justices assembled at Canterbury 1st May, 7 Ed- Lamberhunt. 
ward I. (1279), were called upon to decide whether the 
Abbot of Robertsbridge or the Prior of Leeds had the 
right of presentation to the church of Lamberhurst, 
which had descended, with the advowson and manor, 
from Robert and Eli de Crevequer. The verdict of the 
jury was in favour of the Prior of Leeds. 

Upon Archbishop Peckham's death the monks chose 
Robert Winchelsea, born of mean parents, and most pro- 
bably at Winchelsea, in Sussex. He was educated at the 
Grammar School at Canterbury, and was consecrated at 
Aquileia, Sept. 12, 1294. Ho issued shortly afterwards 
those ordinances for the government of his church which 
are still called by his name. When he made his public 
entry into Canterbury, he was met by the convent in their 
copes at the cemetery gate, and he received the prior and Somner, 
convent with the kiss of peace. He was enthroned in the p ' 2 ^" 
presence of " three subdeacon cardinals of the church," at 
Michaelmas, 1295, when Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester (the 
red), officiated as steward and butler. On that occasion 
the Archbishop bestowed twelve rich benefices on as many Lower's Sussex 
doctors, and an equal number of livings on twelve J^u*" 6 " 1 
Bachelors of Divinity. 



p. 94. 



* Licensed to stay in the University of Paris for one year "to study 
the sacred page." 
t This Thomas de Shoreham appears to have held Mersham also. 
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Ch ap. X III. The clergy, who had acquired an influence equal to, 
if not of more importance, than the nobility, had, by 
steadily opposing the will of the sovereign for the time 
being, materially assisted in securing the great charter, 
delivering England from the yoke of legatine authority. 
They maintained Hubert de Burgh in power, and rendered 
material support to Simon de Montfort ; but they were 
now groaning under a double taxation — one imposed upon 
them by their own Sovereign, the other by Rome. Add to 
this, that, for two years after the death of Archbishop Peck- 
ham, the King had received the profits and presented to all 
the vacant benefices belonging to the See of Canterbury, 
treating the See as vacant, and not showing any disposi- 
tion to restore them. The clergy at last mutinied, and ap- 
pealed to the Pope. Boniface looked only to himself, and 
was easily induced to issue a Bull (February 24th, 1296) 
excommunicating all rulers who should impose taxes on 
the Church, and on all clergymen who should pay them ; 
and the next year they unanimously agreed that it was out 
of their power to pay a tax. Edward's anger was great, but 
he allowed them until the following Easter to reconsider 
their vote, after which, all who refused to contribute were 
. to be put out of the pale of the law. A conference was 
arranged between King Edward and Archbishop Winchel- 
sea, and the meeting took place at Maidstone. So deter- 
mined was the King that the clergy should not escape the 
payment of the tax imposed on them, and the royal officers 
were so well backed by public opinion, that they actually 
seized the Primate's horses, on his arrival at Maidstone. 
Peawon, This meeting between the King and Archbishop Winchel- 

VoLH.,p.396. Bea mav b ave taken place July 8rd, 1299, for we find the 

King passing through Maidstone that day, while travelling 
from Wateringbury to Leeds Castle, on his way to Canter- 
bury.* A large majority of the clergy now gave way and 

* It was during this journey that the Maidstone bakers were fined 
3*. 6d. for false weights and measures, the butchers 6*. &/. for selling un- 
wholesome meat, and Daniele, the cook, 3s. Ad. for re- warming his meat ; 
for fasting monks persuaded themselves that in that form it ceased to be 
meat. 
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submitted to the impost, but not so the Archbishop, which Ch ap. X III. 
so incensed the King that he again seized on the pos- 
sessions of the See and retained them for twenty-one 
weeks. The prelate, with a tenacity worthy of a nobler 
cause, deserted by all his household except a chaplain 
and a clerk, lived for several months at Chartham, near Ante, 
Canterbury, on a meagre pittance from the alms of the pp . 41s, 419. 
faithful. 

The Abbot of Faversham had committed certain tres- 
passes within the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports, and 
judgment was given against him in the chief Court of 30 Ed. I., 
Shepway. Whereupon the constable of Dover Castle took 
rather a bold step, and imprisoned the Abbot in Dover Prynne,p.916. 
Castle. This caused Archbishop Winchelsea to excom- 
municate the constable and his officers. The King lost 
no time in issuing a writ of prohibition commanding ab- 
solution, or in default the Archbishop was to be proceeded 
against for this high contempt. 

A reconciliation between the King and this uncompro- 
mising Archbishop took place through the mediation of 
the suffragan bishops; the Archbishop was taken into 
favour for a time ; and, as we shall find, he soon after- 
wards officiated at the second marriage of the King. 

Following an Anglo-Saxon practice, Archbishop Win- 
chelsea decreed that in the churches throughout his 
diocese, the images of the saints to whom they were 
dedicated should be carefully preserved in the different 
chancels. * 

To such of my readers as are interested in the skir- 
mishes among our early muscular Christians, I recom- 
mend Lambarde's amusing account of the affray which sub. 
took place in this reign between the monks of St. Andrew, "Friadibury." 
Rochester, and the Brethren of Stroud Hospital, on the 
occasion of a procession of the monks through Rochester 
to Frindsbury to offer up prayers for rain. 

Among the alien priories in Kent were those of Lewis- 

* The image of the Virgin may be still seen on the outside of the 
chancel of Asnford church. 
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ham, Tlirowley, Patrixbourne, Folkestone, and Romney. 
During the war with France, King Edward took them 
into his own hands, and committed them with their es- 
tates to officers appointed for that purpose. Every monk 
belonging to them was allowed 18;/. per week, and the 
surplus revenue went to defray the expenses of the war. 
The same course was adopted throughout England. 

In the rolls already referred to in this volume, we have 
frequently met with charges brought in criminal courts 
against the clergy, and seen them demanded by their res- 
pective bishops for trial. In a single circuit of Edward 
the First's reign, ten clerks accused of different crimes, 
such as murder or burglary, were demanded by their 
bishops, declared purged, and restored to their benefices 
and society. It is possible, though not very probable, 
that all of them were innocent. 

It was at this time a practice to hold fairs and markets 
in church yards, but the King forbade it. Towards the 
close of his reign, he refers to the controversies which had 
arisen between the clergy and their parishioners respect- 
ing the right to the trees growing in church yards, and he 
declares that laymen have no authority over them, but 
that as they are often planted to prevent the force of the 
wind from injuring the church, the clergy are not to pre- 
sume to fell them unadvisedly, but only when the chan- 
cels require reparation ; they are not to be converted to 
any other use, unless the body of the church needs repara- 
tion, when the clergy would do well to relieve the parish- 
ioners by bestowing upon them the trees, " which we will 
not command to be done, but we will commend it when 
done." 

The possessions of the Church still continued to in- 
crease. In Kent, as elsewhere, the clergy were adding 
house to house, and field to field, until the monasteries 
might well nigh calculate the time when all the soil of 
England should become their own. This led to the pass- 
ing, in this reign, of the statutes of mortmain ; and a 
subsequent statute provided against illegal presentations. 
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such as the Pope had often practised, to the wrong of Chap. XIII. 
English ecclesiastics. Shortly afterwards, the heads of 7 EdTlT 0. 2, 
the religious houses were forbidden to tax their lands ^f!^I' ,c *3j^ 
and send the money out of the country. Edward did statutes' 
not object to see his clergy rich and efficient; but his ySu^V 33, 
anxious desire was to deprive them of privileges incom- 
patible with the civil government of the realm. Be- 
cause a pilgrim or crusader putting on the White Cross 
was protected against suits, the Knights Templars and 
Hospitallers (following the precedent) were accustomed to 
set up crosses on land which did not even belong to them, 
and defend it by the privileges of the order against the 
Lords of Manors. Edward, to put a stop to this fraud, 
passed a statute enacting that such lands should be for- 
feited like lands in Mortmain. 

It is a popular fallacy to suppose that church privileges 
were mostly derived from the mistaken piety of our kings ; 
it is not borne out by history. Those sovereigns who al- 
lowed the Church to encroach on the State were without ex- 
ception usurpers, tyrants, and profligates. The Church at 
'this time had more to fear from its own internal struggles 
in reference to its temporal matters, than from its sove- 
reign. Bishops and monasteries, monks and friars, while Pearson, 
they made common cause against the State, were all anx- ° * ,p * 
ious to encroach on each other's domains. Every religious 
foundation looked only to increase and strengthen its own 
privileges. Thus there were at least six exempt abbots 
who exercised episcopal rights in their convents, and 
whose lands were little territories detached from the 
dioceses ; the abbot of St. Augustine was one of these.* 

When referring to Professor Stubbs's preface to the Can- 
terbury Letters, I have shown that the monasteries had ^ n * e » ^ 
been tried and found wanting, and, in the absence of all 
efficient church reform, the mendicant orders arose to 
supply the new needs by a n6w machinery. The Domini- 



* Battle Abbey also claimed exemption, and though it was disallowed 
by the Pope, it was confirmed by Henry II. The abbot did not hold by 
Barony ; his name does not, therefore, often occur in writs. 
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Chap. Xin. cans as preachers, the Franciscans as confessors, invaded 
every parish where work was either neglected or to 
be done, but success and prosperity were their ruin. 
From them, however, the parochial clergy received a 
wholesome lesson, and really for a time profited by it. 
" Exposed to the invasions of an organized and highly 
popular dissent, that shared their duties, and usurped 
their influence, without dividing their responsibilities, they 

Pearson, reverted to the ideal of a blameless life, and, with the 

,p * instinct of class, made themselves the exponents of the 

growing national feeling, and were steadily for England 

against Rome." The taxation of Pope Nicholas the 

Fourth, completed as to the province of Canterbury in 

Ante, p. 2L 1291, has been already referred to. 

Pearson, Edward I. was King as no Sovereign had been since the 

,p * days of the Conqueror, and " almost all for which Becket 
had lived and died, had for ever passed away as an idle 
dream." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

EDWARD I. CONCLUDED.— THE SEVEN HUNDREDS. —THE 
QUO WARRANTO ROLLS.— STORMS.— THE COURSE OF THE 
ROTHER CHANGED. — DEATH OF QUEEN ELEANOR.— 
LEEDS CASTLE.— ROYAL JOURNEYS THROUH THE WEALD. . 
—THE EARL OF ATHOL, AND HIS EXECUTION.— DEATH 
OF EDWARD I. 

IN bringing the reign of Edward I. to a close, but little Chap. XIV. 
more remains to be said about the Weald. 

Roger de Leyburne appears, from the Chancellor's Roll 
and the Pipe Roll, to have received and accounted for the 
rent of the Seven Hundreds in the Weald up to his death, The Seven 
which took place towards the close of the reign of Henry , 
III. Ralph de Sandwich was keeper of the King's demesnes 
in the reign of Edward I., and he rendered his account and 
afterwards committed the keepership to William Barry. 
The farm of the Seven Hundreds was subsequently united 
and collected by the Sheriff with the farm of the county 
for a short time, when Edward II. ordered the Bailiwick 
of the Seven Hundreds to be again taken into the King's 
own hands, and separated from the county. 

Having made copious extracts from the Plea Rolls in 
the last reign, I must now confine myself to such parts of 
the " Quo Warranto Rolls" in this reign as may interest 
the inhabitants of the Weald and its vicinity. 

I have already explained the origin of the Hundred 
Rolls, by which a jury from each Hundred made a return, 
in the manner already recorded, of the several infringe- 
ments of the rights and property of the Crown, and of the 
exactions and oppressions of the people ; not, as Lord Coke 
asserts, to fill the pockets of the Sovereign by unjustly 
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KolL 



7Ed.1. 



Repair of Hun- 
dred Bridge*. 



Eolvenden 
andOxney. 



Tenterden. 



Encroachment 
on the High- 
street, 
Tenterden. 



dispossessing the people of their rights, hut to correct 
abases. 

When the Hundred Rolls were completed the Statute of 
Gloucester was passed [6th Edward I.] , and where the 
jury had returned "sine warranto" or "nesciunt quo 
warranto," * writs of right and writs of quo warranto were 
issued to compel the parties to appear before the Justices 
on circuit to make good their titles. 

These inquiries were often mixed up with the ordinary 
business of the assizes. 

The Justices assembled at Canterbury [7th Edward I.] , 
when " Richard de Esingdene attended as coroner of the 
Seven Hundreds of the Wealds and made answer for his 
time." + 

The Hundred of Rolyexdex. 

A person is accused of taking cattle and driving them to Newenden, 
in Sussex. 

The following entry under the same Hundred possesses 
interest in the present day, being one of the earliest pre- 
sentments I have met with respecting the repair of Hun- 
dred Bridges : — 

The Lord King commanded the Justices here that, by the oath of 
honest and lawful men of the neighbourhood of Meyham [Maytani ?], they 
should diligently inquire who ought to repair and maintain the bridge of 
Mayham over Medeye [Medway], in this county, being broken down. 
And it was found by their oath that the Hundred of Kolvyndenne and 
the Hundred of Oxenal (Oxney) ought to repair and maintain it as far as 
the mid stream of the water at their own proper cost. Therefore the 
Sheriff was commanded to distrain the men of the aforesaid Hundreds. 

Under " The Hundred of Tenterden," after noticing an 
escape from the borough of " Castwisle" and the death of 
a person in a tavern by a blow on the head from a stick, 
we find a record of what appears to have been one of 
the earliest encroachments on the truly picturesque High 
Street of Tenterden. 



* As in the case of the Warren at Ashford, under the Hundred of 
Chart, which follows. 

f Here we find a reason for the ancient practice of the coroners 
answering to their names before the Judges at the commencement of the 
assizes. 
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Newenden. 



Marden. 
Goudhurst. 



The Jury say that seven shops have been built lately upon the High Chap. XIV. 
Street (regiam stratam) in the Hundred of Tenwardenn, and are rented* "■""^ 

at 3*. 5d. per annum. And the Sheriff was commanded to cause the 
aforesaid moneys to be levied for the King's use from the aforesaid shops. 

Under " The Township of Newenden" we find that 

Richard le TValeyse claims to have the assize of bread and ale in his 
town of Newindenn. 

The town of Newindenn was wont to be a borough in the Hundred of 
Selebrithendenn, and now they have withdrawn themselves. 

Marden, though a Koyal Hundred and Manor, does not 
appear to have been the most peaceable and honest district 
in the Weald ; so that the prison at Pattenden, in Goud- 
hurst, here referred to, was needed, for the jury of " The 
Hundred of Meredenne" record that 

Certain malefactors broke into a house, smothered the owner, and 
carried off his goods. 

A man was lodging for the night at the house of another in Gutherst, 
and a quarrel arising, he struck him in the belly with a knife, whereof 
he died. 

Other persons were arrested for burglary, robbery, homicide, and 
larceny ; and one of them was imprisoned in the prison of Patyndennc. 

Concerning encroachments, the jury say that Adam de Riddenne 
caused thirty-two trees to be burnt in the wood of the Lord King [for 
charcoal], to- the damage of the Lord King of 20*. Fined half a mark. 

The Hundred of Westerham commences with the fol- Westerham. 
lowing entry : — 

Isabella de Chitinglee, Robert Le Tyler, [and] John Le Somter, were 
together in the wood of the Abbot of Battle in Lumeffeld ; so that the 
aforesaid Robert and John took the aforesaid Isabella and cut off her 
legs, and her tongue likewise, and beat and wounded her, so that on the 
third day afterwards she died ; and they immediately fled ; therefore let 
them be banished and outlawed. 

Under the Hundred of Breinchesle : — 

John Bonning, servant of John de la Hay, fell from a horse into a 
marl pit, and was drowned Price of the horse, four marks. 



Brenchley. 



Simon, the son of Avicia de Flecching, of the age of one month, was 
devoured by a hog in the borough of Breinchesle. Judgment : misfortune. 
Price of the hog, lie/., for which the sheriff is responsible. 

Theobald de Helinghurst, and Richard le Bene, were at strife in the Lamberhurst. 
borough of Lamberherst, in the fourth year of King Edward [1276] ; so 
that the aforesaid Theobald struck the aforesaid Richard with a certain 
knife in the back, of which he died on the fourth day 
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Under the Hundred of Chert it L» tho» recorded : — 

Geoffrey the llercer Hersasor. as be m A3temp«z3£ to oil the 
wheel of a eertaia mrTT was crashed by taas vitel ia tbe Boroogfc of 
Boekford Tiaxford?^ 10 that be daed isuaedsasely. . . . and vu 
bvried wnh-xi* the coroner's view 

Henry Fraoosyi. Robert hi* brother, aal Th>3aas 10a of Richard de 
Donnerdenne. as they were engaged in bathing were drowsed, in a certain 
marl-pit 'surtariy in the borough of Schirimp&nford. 

Concerning warrens, they nj that WflLaai de Leyborae has a warren 
ia bis Manor of Esseteford [Ashf x*l\. they know not by what warrant. 
Therefore the Sheriff was commanded to summon him to appear and es- 
tablish his right. 

The following entries refer to trespasses in hunting and 
sporting in the Earl of Gloucester's park, at Xorthfrith, 
the warren of the Abbot of Battle in Kent, and Henry 
de Apeldrefeld's park at Brokesham next Edenbridge. 

Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, has a park at Xorthfryth, near 
Tnnbrigge, in which a certain John Mody shot a deer, for which he is 
committed to gaoL— Coram Ayr iW/, MidL 14 amd 15 EL /.,*». 4. 

Thomas de Gatesden and five others are impleaded by John Le Walle, 
Serjeant and warrener of the Abbot of Battle, for hunting a hare. The 
Juror* say that the aforesaid Thomas and the others hunted within the 



* The usual price, it has been already stated (p. 213), was Id. per gallon. 

f 8cot-ale was an extortion prohibited by the charter of the Forest, c, 7. 
It was the practice of the bailiffs to compel the tenants in the denes to 
spend their money at the bailiff's alehouses, something like our modern 
truck system. — Vide Seot-afe, ante, p. ~\ 
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warren of the said Abbot at Wethenden [Wynchenden in Hawkhurst, Chap. XIV. 

or Withersden in Wye, both belonging to Battle Abbey. ?]— Hit, Term, 

17 Ed. I. 

Henry de A p eld re f eld recovers damages against Reginald de Cobeham 
and William de Wygenden and others, for that they hunted and took 
bucks and does within his park at Brokesham next Edenbridge (Pontem Broxham, 
Edulmi).— Hit. Term, 33 Ed. /., m. 2. in Edenbridge. 

We find also a 

Grant to the Prior of Tonebrugge that notwithstanding the statute of 
Mortmain, he may retain certain small parcels of land which he acquired 
without the king's licence. — Pat. Roll, 20 Edw. /., m. 20. 

A grant to the Abbot of Westminster of the Manors of Westerham and 
Edelmebridge. — 27 Edw. /., m. 5. 

The following record affords another proof of the menial 

tenure by which some lands were hold of the See of Can- 
terbury, at this period. 

Whereas the King lately took into his hands the lands of Nicholas de 
Meygnill on his death, believing them to be held of the King in Chief ; 
and whereas the said Nicholas held (among others) the Manor of Bonyng- Bonnington. 
ton [Kent ?] of the Archbishopric of Canterbury ** by the service of doing 
the office which to the pantry pertains in the household oftJu Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the day of the enthronisation of the same;" — the King now 
declares that the taking of the said lands into his hands, and the 
assignment of dower to Christiana, widow of the said Nicholas, shall 
not be prejudicial to the Church of Canterbury, or be treated as a 
precedent hereafter. — Pat. Roll, 28 Edw. /., m. 23. 

The Abbot of Battle claimed, as we have seen the Earl 
of Gloucester did in respect of the Lowy of Tunbridge, to 
have all pleas affecting him and "his men," and arising 
within his extensive Liberty in Kent, tried and deter- 
mined at Wye,* by one of the Justices while on the cir- Assises 
cuit. I propose to insert here in an abbreviated form the at Wve * 
report of the proceedings at one of the earliest assizes held 
at Wye from the Assize Roll, pursuant to a mandate from 
Edward I. 

Pleas of Juries and Assizes at Wy, in the Liberty op the 
Abbot op Battle, on the morrow op the Epiphany, in the 
Twenty-second Year op Kino Edward, son op Kino Henry 
[Jan. 7, 1294], before William de Berepord and Luke de la 
Gare, Steward op the said Abbot, Justices in Eyre there. 
The Lord the King sent to J. de Berewyk and his fellows, the Justices 



* The Wye Manor House, Court House, and gaol, stood on the south 
of the church. Only a small portion of the gaol is now standing ; it has 
been converted into a cottage, belonging to the Earl of Winchilsea, 
and is occupied by William Lepper. 

«3 
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Townborough, 

Ante, 

Vol. I., p. 84. 



Wye. 



next itinerant in the county of Kent, his writ in these words : — Edward 
by the grace of God, &c. Because our well-beloved in Christ, the Abbot 
of Battle, by the charter of the Lord Henry the King our father, claims 
to have this liberty, to wit, that all pleas touching him and his men 
before whatsoever Justices itinerant within the Kingdom of England 
in their eyres should be pleaded and determined within the liberty of the 
same Abbot in the counties in which those eyres should be, before one of 
those Justices who by the discretion of the Chief Justice of the same 
eyres should be able to attend, together with the Steward of the same 
liberty, according to the law and custom of our Kingdom ; — which same 
liberty the same Abbot and his predecessors have used since the time of 
the making of the charter aforesaid, in whatsoever eyres of Justices in 
the Kingdom of England ; — We command you that you do permit the 
same Abbot peacefully to use and enjoy the liberty aforesaid before you 
in your eyre in the county aforesaid as he and his predecessors have 
heretofore reasonably used it in other eyres of Justices in the county 
aforesaid. Witness myself at Aylinton, 16th March, in the twenty- first 
year of our Reign." 

Several actions were decided touching various tenements in Wy, West* 
welles, Kyngesnode, Seyeneton [Sevington], Crumdale, Brunesford, and 
Bocton Alulf . 

There are also suits for and acknowledgments of debts, actions for 
trespass, detention of goods, &c. 

Pleas of the Crown, at the same Court. 

Coroners since the last eyre :— Ralph de Pynyntone, deceased, for 
whom John his son and heir makes answer ; and Robert de Kyngessnod 
and John de Saxingeherot. 

Chief bailiff of the Hundred. — William de Kyngesfold. 

The names of twelve jurors are given ; and then follow the present- 
ments in the Hundred Court of Wy. 

John son of Alexander de Rode was found slain in Esmeresfeldeshethe 
[Ashenfield Hoath], in the borough of Tonne [Townborough]. A man 
falsely presented himself as a neighbour. No Englishry is presented, &c. 
The boroughs of Tonne and Beandrigge did not come fully to the inquest. 

Six men were together at a tavern, in the house of Simon Prentiz, in 
Wy, and a dispute arising, one of them, John son of John Atte Gate, 
struck the same Simon with a knife in the belly, whereof he died imme- 
diately. The man fled, and is suspected ; therefore let him be banished 
and outlawed. His chattels, 12d. No Englishry, &c. Two out of the 
four neighbours did not come, and were attached, and are amerced ; and 
the Jurors concealed the said chattels, &c. John Atte Gate was arrested 
on the spot by Simon's servant, but was rescued by John son of John de 
Hamdenne, who is now in prison. The five men who were present, being 
asked how they can acquit themselves, say they are not guilty, and put 
themselves upon the country ; and are acquitted by the Jurors of this 
Hundred with the four nearest boroughs. Hamdenne gives the King one 
mark to be allowed to go at large on bail until the conviction or outlawry 
of the reputed murderer. The names of his twelve mainprisers are given. 
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And the boroughs of Crundale and Tokyngeham are in mercy because Ch.*P. XIV. 

they did not make suit. Afterwards John Atte Gate was captured, and 

on his appearance ta asked how he will acquit himself ; he says that else- 
where, before the Justices of gaol-delivery at Maydenestan,* he was 
acquitted of the aforesaid death ; and afterwards, as this is found to be 
recorded in the rolls of those Justices, he is acquitted thereof. 

In the borough of Shotyndon one man struck another on the head with 
a club, so that he died. 

Eleven men being at night time in a tavern, at the house of Michael 
Atte Dane, in the borough of Tokyngehamme, a dspute arose between 
three of them, and one of these killed the other two, and escaped. 

Unknown malefactors broke into a house, killed a guest, and carried 
away the goods. 

William the Baker, of Kenynton, having appealed a certain person in Kenninton. 
the County Court for robbery, wounding, and breaking the peace, did 
not appear, but withdrew from his appeal. As the other party did not 
appear, let it be inquired of by the country. The Jurors say that the 
latter robbed the former, but the Sheriff cannot arrest him as he has 
absconded. 

Several persons have absconded for robbery and burglary, and one for West well, 
burglary of the churches of Westwelle and Boctone Alulphe. Boughton 

Bertram de Cryel holds the Manor of Estwelle, which is of the Honor Aluph. 
of Perches. (?) 

Serjeanties : — Bertram de Cryel held five marks of land in Boctone 
Alulph of the Honor of Boulogne, of the King, by the service of finding 
for the King a huntsman called [a] "ventrer," at the King's charges, for Ante, p. 18L 
so long a time as a pair of shoes f can last the same huntsman. Bertram, 
son of the said Bertram, now holds the same serjeanty, the Jurors knew 
not by what warrant. 

Richard de Wilmynton holds 100 acres of land in the Vill of Wilmyn- 
ton of the King in chief of the Honor of Boulogne, by the serjeanty of Boughton 
being master- cook of the King, by the demise of one Isaac de Wilmynton, Aluph. 
they know not by what warrant. Having been summoned, he appears 
and produces the King's letters of confirmation. 

As Bertram did not appear, his serjeanty is ordered to be taken into 
the King's hand. 

Forty-eight tuns of wine had been sold contrary to the assize. 

John de Hamdenne took money from certain persons to remove them 
from the assize ; also, he gathered sheaves of corn, and made Scot-ale. 
He was given into custody, but afterwards made a fine. 

Moneys received from the Sheriff and from the Abbot of Battle for the 
chattels of certain persons (three men and one woman) hanged. 

Obstruction of a path in Tremeworth [in Crundale]. Henry de Ledes, 
rector of Boctone Alulphe, obstructed a path in Socumbe. [Boughton 
Aluph.] 

* We have here one of the earliest references of the holding of assizes 
at Maidstone that I have met with. 

+ Sotularia. 
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The Abbot of Battle claims various liberties in his Manor of Wy, 
including a fair ; also, a fair in the Till of Chalfloke [Challock]. There 
are rarious presentments for burglaries, robberies, sheep-stealing, break- 
ing the prison of Canterbury Castle, kc 

At the end are two lists of fines and amercements at Wy, before the 
Justices. 

We have already stated that Milton next Sittingbourne 
constituted part of the possessions from which the widows 
of the Kings of England received their dower, and that 
Marden was a member of this manor. The following 
grant of a weekly market at Marden from Edward I. to 
the Queen Dowager, Eleanor widow of Henry III., is con- 
firmatory of this : — 

** Know ye that we have granted for us and our heirs, to our dearest 
mother, Eleanor, Queen of England, that she, during the whole of her 
lifetime, may have every week, on Tuesday, a market at Meredene, 
which is a member of the Manor of Middleton, which she holds of us in 
dower in the county of Kent, with all the liberties and free customs to 
such market appertaining, unless that market should be to the injury of 
neighbouring markets." 

In the early part of this reign (1279) the great marsh 
at Plumstead, in this county, was enclosed and embanked 
by the Abbot of Leslies. 3 * 

In the following year (1280) there was a general inun- 
dation throughout England, t when many of the inhabi- 
tants with their cattle and agricultural produce were 
destroyed; mills, bridges, houses and trees were over- 
thrown. This was succeeded by an unprecedented frost 
and heavy fall of snow. Men for days passed dry-shod 
over the Thames between Westminster and Lambeth, 
and over the Medway between Rochester and Strood. 
When the frost broke up, so rapid was the thaw that 
Rochester Bridge (which had suffered much during the 
Barons' war) was carried away by the violence of the 
stream, and five arches of London Bridge were also des- 
troyed. Violent storms occurred also on St. Stephen's 
Day, 1288, and on Easter Day (9th April), 1284. 



* The inclosure of the remainder of these marshes was completed a few 
years afterwards. 

t Canterbury suffered from a severe storm and inundation in 1272, 
and the shock of an earthquake in 1299. 
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One of the great misfortunes of King Edward's life was Chap. XIV. 
the loss of his Queen Eleanor.* The national prejudices Death of 
when she first arrived in England were strongly against §? een 
her, but she soon won the hearts of the English, and a.d. 1290. 
steadily followed the fortunes of her royal husband with 
unvarying devotion. She must have been a model of 
feminine beauty, and the united influence of loveliness, 
virtue, and sweet temper, inspired in the heart of her 
royal husband a deep and true attachment. The King 
was on his way to Scotland when the news of the Queen's 
alarming illness reached him, and he hastily returned, but 
arrived too late to see her alive ; she expired November 
29th, 1290, at Hardby, near Grantham, in Lincolnshire, 
at the house of a gentleman named Austen. For thirteen 
days the King followed the corpse in person from Grant- 
ham to Westminster, and a splendid cross once existed Her burial 
at each of the thirteen places where the corpse rested.! 

Anthony Bee, Bishop of Durham and Patriarch of Jem- Kilbum, p. 94. 
salem, j had given to Queen Eleanor the palace of Eltham, 
in this county, with all the improvements he had made 
there ; and at her death the King granted the Manors of 
Westerham and Edenbridge with other estates to the 
Abbot and Convent of Westminster for the performance of 
religious ceremonies for the repose of her soul. 

King Edward became possessed of Leeds Castle and Leeds Castle. 
Manor at the beginning of his reign, then belonging to 

* Edward was just fifteen, and the Princess Eleanor of Castile was 
some years younger at the time of their espousals. When she afterwards 
came to England and landed at Dover, unaccompanied by her husband, 
she possessed a very scanty wardrobe, but her father-in-law, Henry III., 
sent her 100 marks to purchase what she needed and a handsome palfrey. 
He also charged Reginald de Cobham, the castellan of Dover, to receive 
her at the castle and escort her to London, requesting she would tarry on 
the road and celebrate the feast of St. Edward. The King sent her also 
some silver plate and other articles, for offerings at the shrine of 
St. Thomas, at Canterbury, and other shrines on her road. — Matt. Paris, 
p. 783. 

t Michael of Canterbury built the cross in Cheapside ; Roger de 
Crundell, that at Waltham ; and Richard de Crundell that at Charing 
Cross. Sculpture, architecture and casting in brass and bronze were 
encouraged by King Edward and his Queen, and brought to great per- 
fection by English artists at this time. 

$ According to Lambarde " near cousin to a Popedom," 
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Scfttm bgr. 129&. »ne Kzlz** JftTi^ser ELeacor ifirst 
betrothed so ihe Kth-t of Arrfcron- ^ho ijcd soon after- 
wszdst was mxr^&l as BrisccL to & Frenchman, the 
Duke or FaH of B&zr. foe bock «L*s n*Te been given to 
him.* He visised Leeds Ca^ie as iai^ time: possibly 
he kef* his ben^yixuxKi there, for we £n«l among the 
Miscellanea of the Exchequer. T»ri»XL5 entries referring to 
payments for articles si^^p^ed - on ccca^ion of the visit 
of the Earl of Barr.~ Thus, bread boasht against the 
coming of the Earl of Barr. 6*. : fish booghs at Canter- 
bury and carriage thereof to Leeds. 3*>*. Ti. : : 421bs. of 
wax, ±±f. °*i. : lilhs. of almond?. ±i. &i. : lib. of pepper, 
96L ; all bought at Maidstone. By the command d Lord 
Grev, l±ri. to three fishermen for fishing three days; 
2t . 8ef. for two great torches of wax. We also discover 
the road bv which the Earl returned to London, bv a 
charge for the hire of horses from Leeds to Rochester, Id., 
Rochester to Dartford 4<f-. Dartford to London Id. 
Rous 21 Ed. L The next event to be noticed is the assemblage of a 
lLP.s for Parliament at Canterbury, July 8th. 1293 ; and two years 

Tunbridge, later (23rd Edw. Lj the Borough of Tnnbridge received 

a precept to return two burgesses to the Parliament held 
Hasted, at Westminster, when John German and John Martin 

Vei. n_ n. 343L 

Harris, '^222: were elected. This is the only instance on record of the 

exercise of this privilege at Tnnbridge or elsewhere in the 
Weald of Kent. At this time, it will be remembered, 
the Clergy taxed themselves and their lay-fees as distinct 
and apart from the Laity. With respect to the Cinque 
Ports, they were required to provide ships in time of war, 
and as they were not liable to talliage, the Barons appear 

* Roger de Leybourne acquired Leeds Castle by exchange with Robert 
de Crerequer for other manors. It was strongly fortified at this time, 
and Edward was anxious to get it into his own hands. 

f The summons for the knights of the adjacent counties to attend the 
marriage feast is extant in the records of Bristol. 

X This was a large sum in those days, and shows that Canterbury still 
possessed a good market for fish. 

| The writs for this Parliament appear to have been tested at Wingham, 
Kent, 30th September, 1295.— Parry's Parliaments, p. 57. 
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to have been omitted to be summoned from the 49th Chap. XIV. 

Henry III. until the reign of Edward III. By a separ- 

ate writ, however, issued in 1298, Robert de Burg- 

hershe, Warden of the Cinque Ports, is commanded to 

send two " de melioribus et discretioribus " of each port to 

meet the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield and others of 

the council, on the special business of providing ships for 

the conveyance of troops to Flanders. 

From about the close of the thirteenth century there Pane's 
appears to have been an almost uninterrupted series of p^gg'ei. 
Parliaments, and from this period the title of Baron, 
commonly adopted by all those tenants in chief who 
previously held lands of the Crown, was confined to those Rapin, 
summoned by the King to Parliament ; for he could grant Vc "* L » **• 386> 
his royal charter to any place he pleased to select, and 
thereby constitute that place a borough with the right of Creasy, p. 265. 
returning representatives. 

The responsibility of the Corporation of a Town for any 
trespass committed or engagement entered into by parti- 
cular members of it has been already noticed in the case 
of Rochester, in the reign of Henry III. ; while at Dover Ante, p. 109. 
during the reign of Edwd. I. certain persons belonging to 
the town and port had committed a rescue.* The barons Madox, Firma 
by way of punishment were ordered to find a ship at their Bur * l > P # 165 * 
own cost to serve against the Flemings. Having failed 
to do so, they were summoned before Parliament and a 
sentence of banishment t for four months was pronounced 
against them; they had subsequently to appear before 
the King's Exchequer, where they were fined. 

On the 18th May, 1286, King Edward embarked at 
Dover, with a large retinue, to do homage for his English 
possessions to the new King of France (Philip IV.) ; and 
he did not return until August 12, 1289, which caused 
great dissatisfaction among the nobles, who refused to 
grant the supplies. 

* Madox does not give the particulars. 

t Thus I conclude the barons of Dover were for the time treated at 
civilly dead. 
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It was during this interval (1287) that we have to re- 
cord another of those violent Btorms, which so frequently 
raged during the thirteenth century, and proved so des- 
tructive to Komney Marsh, while it completely altered 
the course of the Bother. 

Dugdale, one of our earliest and best writers on the 
subject, states that the embanking of Eomney Marsh 
from the ocean is more ancient than any similar work in 
any part of the realm ; and the laws and constitutions 
which regulate its repair were, in his day, considered the 
model for all other marshes and fens in this kingdom. 
He attributes the original work to the Romans, and 
refers to Tacitus, who says that the Britons complained 
that the Romans wore out and consumed their bodies and 
hands in clearing the woods and banking the fens. Passing 
over the ordinances for the conservation of the Marsh, and 
the founders of the ancient and approved customs, who, 
with their descendants, have " from the time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary/' watched 
with parental care this important district, we reach the 
year 1287,* when, according to our earliest topographers, 
"the sea (driven forward by the violence of the winds) 
overflowed this tract and made pitiful waste of people, of 
cattle, and of houses; threw down Promhill, a popu- 
lous little village ; and made the Bother forsake his own 
channel [Bomney] , which here before emptied himself 
into the sea, and stopped up his mouth, opening a new 
and nearer way into the sea by Bye." 

Thus the Limen, or Bother, which, we are told, 
flowed, previous to the Roman invasion, from the Weald 
along the foot of the hills, first found an outlet at 
Lympne; then its course was shifted to Romney; and, 
from the effect of a great inundation and the violence 
of the storm just referred to, it was eventually diverted 
to Bye, where its embouchure still is. Mr. James 
Elliott, the engineer of Bomney Marsh, prepared, for 



* The destructive storm in 1250 is noticed ante, Chap. V., p. 111. 
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Mr. Lewin, a map which accompanied the paper he Ch ap. X IV. 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries on the 
place of landing of Julius Caesar. Having obtained 
Mr. Lewin's kind permission to make use of it, I for- 
warded it to Mr. Elliott, with a request that he would 
colour upon it the former and present course of the 
Bother from the Wealds of Sussex and Kent, and he has 
obligingly done so, accompanied by the following in- 
structive and interesting remarks: — 

" With this, I send you the map giving the course of Mr. James 
the Rother from the Weald to the sea. I have taken great Re^arki on 
pains, not only by consulting the oldest documents which the changes in 
I could get access to, but by comparing them with the the Bother, 
state of things as they now exist. The records of Wal- 
land Marsh define the boundaries in 1549, while Cole's 
map of 1617 shows the several outlets from the Weald 
to the sea; but what now forms Walland Marsh must 
have been, at the Norman Conquest, a dreary waste of 
alternate mud and water, according to the state of the 
tide, into which the waters from the Weald reached the 
sea at the spot now known as Romney Hoy. From 
a.d. 1066, and until 1285, a shingle bank stretched east- 
ward from Fairlight towards Romney, on which Winchel- 
sea, Broomhill, and Lydd, with the towns of Oswardstone 
and Dengemarsh, were built ; behind this bank was what 
is now Walland Marsh. 

" From 1236 to 1287, we learn that some fearful storms 
raged on the Kentish coast, eventually breaking through 
the shingle bank, destroying Winchelsea and Broomhill. 
In 1257, a feeble attempt was made by Nicholas de 

* These proceedings may interest the inhabitants in this locality, and 
I subjoin the commission: — '* Whereas the King understands that his 
Port of Kumenale is decaying, to the common damage and very great 
detriment of the town of Kumenale, unless the course of the river 
(Riparie) of Newindene, upon which the said port was founded, and 
whose course is diverted by the inundation of the sea, be brought back 
to the same Port; and the King now understands by the inquisition 
which he commanded to be made by N. de Handlo, when the Kins 
lately despatched him to those parts to provide and ordain how the said 
river might be brought back to the said Port by the ancient course, or by 
another, that that river cannot be brought back, nor that Port be saved, 
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.Chap. XIV. Handlo, to re-opeu the haven at Romney by authority 
of a Commission [42 Henry III.] .* Thirty years after- 
wards [1287] Old Winchelsea, Broomhill, Oswardstone, 
and Dengemarsh, were all destroyed, Lydd being saved, 
no doubt, by the accumulation of what is now Dungeness. 
These openings in the shingle bank would give vent to 
the waters from the Weald by the river Rother to Rye, 
thus forming and since maintaining Rye Harbour. 

"During the two hundred years after the Norman con- 
quest the surface of Walland Marsh had been gradually 
getting above the level of high water, neap tides ; many 
hundred acres of laud had been inned [reclaimed] from 
the sea, as shown on the map, and other parts of what is 
now Walland Marsh, were fast getting above the level of 
high water, neap tides : through the openings between them 
the waters from the Weald found many but uncertain 
passages to the sea at low water by Romney Hoy. The 
waters of the Rother at last uniting with those of the 
Brede and Tillingham valleys found a passage to the sea 
by the course now known as Wainway Creek (which is 
shown on Cole's map), then closed at the Romney end, but 
open to the sea from Rye Harbour up the Creek until 
about a.d. 1600. 

" In the next 200 years the greater portion of Walland 



to the common utility of the samo Port and the town, unless the ob- 
structions which exist in the ancient course of the said river be removed, 
and there be made a certain new course through the midst of the lands 
of certain men of those parts, according to the ancient course, to wit, 
from a certain cross of the Hospital of sick persons (infirmorum) of 
Rumenale which stands next Aghenepdnd as far as Effeton, and from 
Effeton to the house of William le Bylle, and so to Melepend, and from 
Melepend descending into the Port aforesaid ; so that a certain sluice 
should be made under the town of Apeltre [Appledore] to receive the 
salt water entering into the aforesaid river, by the inundation of the sea 
from the parts of Winchelese, and to retain the same on the ebb and re- 
treat of the sea ; so that that water with the recent water of the said 
river may come together by the ancient course into the aforesaid new 
course, and so by that course may directly descend and faU into the Port 
aforesaid ; and that another sluice should be made at Sneregate [Snar- 
gate], and a third nigh to the aforesaid Port, where the water aforesaid 
may descend into the sea, only to retain the sea water flowing in on 
that side, lest it enter into the course aforesaid." A jury was therefore 
to assemble and estimate the land required for that purpose.— -Patent 
BqU, 42 Henry III., 2Ut June, 1257, m. 20. 
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Marsh had been reclaimed from the sea, and the waters Chap. XIV. 
from the Weald discharged at Eye, but down to 1849 and ' r— ~ 

later the sea had access up the valleys of the Bother, &c, 
to Salehurst, as the Lord of the Manor of Etchingham 
complained, 22nd Edward 3rd (Dugdale p. 84) of some 
doings below at Knell's Dam, or between Knell's Dam 
and Newenden, by which boats with merchandise could 
not reach his market at Salehurst. 

" From 1066 to 1849 it is evident from the size and for- 
mation of the Bother valleys north and south of the Isle 
of Oxney, that the principal flux and reflux of the sea 
must have been by the valley south of the Isle of Oxney. 

" In the early part of 1600, the valley of the Bother 
south of the Isle of Oxney was barred by a wall from 
Wittersham, in Kent, to the main land on the opposite 
side of the valley to Peasmarsh, in* Sussex, and now known 
as Blackwall. The effect of this would be that the sea 
would be forced to take the course up Appledore Channel 
by Ebony, Smallhythe and Newenden, another wall having 
been erected from Potmanshoth to Knell's Dam, also called 
Spit's Wall. Of this it is certain, that by barring the valley 
at Blackwall the sea was stopped in its course that way, 
and the part now known as Wittersham Level was raised 
several feet higher than the part above Blackwall, now 
known as the Wet Level, over which the sea had no power 
to carry or deposit silt ; the part known as the Indraught 
or Wet Level between the Isle of Oxney, Beckley, and 
Peasmarsh, in Sussex, and from the Blackwall to May- 
tham Creek towards Newenden, is probably now pretty 
much as it was in the eleventh century. Spit's Wall, 
before referred to, kept the sea out the north end of the 
valley, so that no deposit could go on to any extent, and 
at the present time there is not, on an average, twelve 
inches of soil over the peat ; while below Blackwall, in 
Wittersham Level, there are some five or six feet of soil 
over the peat which forms the bottom of the valley 
throughout. 

" From what I have stated it may be inferred that the 
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course of the Bother, north of the Isle of Oxney, would, 
previous to about 1287, have been only secondary in im- 
portance to the valleys south of the Isle of Oxney, from 
which course it was barred and expelled, by the erection 
of Blackwall, and the Innings known as Wittersham Level, 
for about 200 years, when, in consequence of breaches 
in Spit's Wall by floods from the upper levels, and by 
cuttings through Blackwall down to Wittersham Level, 
the original course of the Bother was restored, in a modi- 
fied form, to Scot's float and so on to Bye Harbour ; I say 
in a modified form, for by the erection of the sluice at 
Scot's float the sea was shut out from any access to the 
valleys of the Bother above that point."" 

In consequence of the injuries sustained in the Wealds 
of Kent and Sussex from the violent storm of 1287, 
greater vigilance was exercised in keeping up the sea wall 
and embankments of the Bother, and the sheriff was 
ordered (in 1298) to levy 100$., the balance of £7 re- 
covered against John de Malmains, 

"For the damage sustained by his neglecting to repair and maintain 
certain walls, ditches, gutters, bridges, and sewers, which the same John 
was bound to repair by reason of his lands, which he has in the marsh of 
Westbrocke and Rolindenne on the coast of the sea between Mahamme 
and Newendene, for the defence of his lands and tenants, and of others 
who have lands in the same marsh. w 

During the reign of Edward I., the privileges enjoyed 
by the Cinque Ports were confirmed and extended, which, 
among other things, exempted the Ports and their liber- 
ties from the feudal rights of the Crown in respect of 
marriage and wardship, in those days no inconsiderable 
privilege; and it was provided that the wardship of in- 
fants belonging to the Cinque Ports should be confided to 



• It is due to Mr. Thomas Elliott, of Playden (the brother of Mr. 
James Elliott, of Dymchurch), from whom I have received several in- 
teresting communications, that I should state that he does not entirely 
agree with his brother in his conclusions on the various changes in the 
courses of the Rother. He is of opinion that Old Winchelsea was an 
island and a port, and that a branch of the Rother flowed on the east 
and west sides of it ; and also that the storms in the thirteenth century 
did not alter the course of this river beyond stopping up one of its out- 
lets into Romney Haven ; thus causing the whole of the waters of the 
Rother (instead of part of them as before) to flow into the sea at Rye. 
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the mayor and jurats of Sandwich, subject to the super- Ohap. XIV, 
vision of the Lord Warden. 

Some improvement in the roads of the Weald must have Journeys 
now taken place, for towards the close of the 13th century throughthe* 
we are enabled to trace what were perhaps the first Weald, 
royal journeys through this district. The King was 
at Canterbury on Sunday, June 14th, 1299. The follow- 
ing day he was at St. Eadegund's, Dover, where he distri- 
buted his oblations at the high altar of the abbey. From Blaauw, Subs. 
Dover he appears to have proceeded to the Manor House y^ fjj; ^143. 
of the Abbot of Battle at Wye, and that the monarch and 
his attendants were properly entertained we may infer 
from the following entry : — " June 16, at Whi, from the 
Abbot of Battle, four oxen, three pigs, six sheep."* 
Langton, the Chancellor, arrived at Dover from Rome on 
the 11th, and on the 16th of June he waited on Edward at 
Wye, and delivered his seal of office to the King in his Roll27Edw. L 
chamber in the Manor House there, who the same day voTx' p. 413. 
sealed writs with it.f On the 18th of June the King was 
at the Archiepiscopal Manor House at Charing. The fol- 
lowing day we trace his progress towards Sussex, through 
Smarden to Cranbrook, taking up his quarters we may sup- 
pose at Sissinghurst. On the 20th of June he proceeded 
from Cranbrook to Romney, where there was an alien 
priory. J We next find the King at Lamberhurst [Bay- 
ham Abbey ?] , where he spent Sunday, 21st June, and 
gave Is. "in oblations in his chapel at Lamberhurst" for 
the good new3 he had heard from France. || From Lam- 
berhurst the King proceeded through Mayfield, returning 



* Various presents appear to have been sent to the King during this 
journey by the different civil and religious authorities in the district. 

t "Edward I. had kept his Christmas at Wye Court, in Scraye, county 
Kent, a manor of the Abbot of Battle, before his coronation."- -T. Wal~ 
sine/ham, quoted by Blauuw, Sussex Arch. Coll., VoL II., p. 94. 

X The royal journey to Romney must have been for some specific 
object. If we might speculate, we should say it was to visit the em- 
bankments and other works going on in consequence of the storm which 
had altered the course of the Rother, or to visit the Priory. Ante p. 236. 

H This good news was the announcement of the treaty of peace wit'.i 
France and the completion of the negotiation for the King's second 
marriage with the sister of the King of France. 
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Ch ap. X IV« by Leigh, Wateringbury, and Leeds Castle, and arriving 
at Canterbury, July 6th. During this journey portions of 
the time appear to have been spent in hunting and fishing, 
and the King, or his officials, were also engaged in inflict- 
ing penalties for false weights and measures. The Prince 
of Wales, Gilbert de Clare, William de Bromfield, and 
Nicholas de Chilham were among the attendants on the 
King at this time. 

The following entry made in the King's return to Can- 
terbury indicates that the roads throughout the district 
could not be traversed without a large staff of guides : — 

" To William de Ruse for money paid by order of the King to seven- 
teen guide 3 leading the King when going on his journey from Dover to 
St. Richard at Chichester, and returning from thence to Canterbury, in 

the months of June and July, for sixteen days, 54. 9c/." 

Edward J. 'a On the 25th of June, 1299, the young Prince of Wales 

Margaret of travelled from Lewes to Canterbury, where he remained 
Prance, some days, waiting the arrival of his father, and on the 

VoLll.,p.l44. l^ u °f J u ly *he French treaty for peace and contract for 

the King's marriage with the Princess Margaret of France 

were signed at Canterbury, in the presence of the Prince 

of Wales. This second marriage of the King's was more 

an act of policy than affection. " On Tuesday, the day of 

our Lady's nativity, in the twenty-seventh year of the 

Strickland's King, arrived Dame Margaret (the daughter of King 

Queens of Philip*), at Dover, and proceeded the following day to 

Vo£l.,p.456. Canterbury, and the Thursday after came Edward, King 

of England, into the church of the Trinity of Canterbury, 
and espoused the aforesaid Margaret, Queen of England, 
of the age of twenty years." The ceremony was per- 
formed by Archbishop Robert of Winchelsea. Mass was 
said on this occasion at the altar of Becket's shrine, and 
the wedding feast took place in the great hall of the Arch- 
VolTi p 420 Chop's palace commenced by Archbishop Hubert. Ac- 
cording to custom, and in the presence of those assembled, 
the young Queen was endowed by her royal bridegroom 

* She is the ancestress of all our great nobility bearing the name of 
Howard, through her son, Thomas de Brotherton, created Earl of 
Norfolk in 1312, by his half-brother, Edward II, 
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at the door of the Cathedral at Canterbury. Her dowry Chap. XIV. 
included the manor of Ospringe, which acquired the name 
of Queen's Court, Leeds Castle and Bersted, the manor 
of Milton-next- Sittingbourne, the half Hundred of Barn- 
field, with Coutherst [Conghurst in Hawkhurst ?] Lower 
Hardres, and Woodnesborough. The manor of Lesnes, 
in this county, part of the forfeited possessions of the 
Earl of Athol, was subsequently added. 

On the 15th September, 1802, we find the King visiting Lower's Battle 
Hurst monceux and Battle Abbey. John de Thanet was p %£' 
then the abbot. The King spent his Sunday at his coun- 
try seat at Newenden, and proceeded thence to Ashford. Ante, p. 199. 
There being no religious house here, we may imagine he 
was the guest of Wm. de Valoignes, of Ripton, whom he 
knighted at Caerlaverock. Two days afterwards we find 
his Majesty again at St. Radegund's, Dover, and he pro- Suss. Arch. 
ceeded thence to Canterbury. In these different journeys VoLil.,p.l53. 
there appears to have been one uniform sum of 4?. per 
day, expended on royal alms and oblations. 

During the childhood of the Prince of Wales, the King The first 
had selected as the prince's companion Piers de Gaveston, ^JJes °* 
a handsome youth of Gascony. The boys grew up, were 
instructed together, and enjoyed the same amusements ; 
dissipation and pleasure unfortunately cemented the at- 
tachment. The King resolved that the laws should be 
respected, regardless of the rank of the offender, and ho 
not only reproved, but was at last compelled to punish the 
excesses of the heir to the throne. The prince, instigated, 
it is said, by Gaveston, broke down the fence of Walter Matthew of 
de Langton, the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry,- and ^^ in§te^, 
killed his deer, upon which the King compelled Gaveston 
to abjure the realm, and ordered, according to most of our 
authorities, the prince to be placed in confinement ; but 



* Nearly all the early authorities state the offence was committed in 
the park of the Bishop of Chester, but there was, properly speaking, no 
Bishop of Chester until the reign of Henry VIII. (1540). One of the 
early bishops of Lichfield and Coventry removed to Chester, and his suc- 
cessors were often afterwards called Bishops of Chester. Rapin, Vol. I., 
p. 383 (1G). 

VOL. H. 9 
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Chap. XIV, some very interesting letters, about 700 in all, now in 
the Public Record Office, discovered a few years ago, 
and written a.d. 1304 and 1305 by the young prince, 
who was then about twenty-two years old, would lead to 
the conclusion that he was not imprisoned, but merely 
prohibited from approaching the court for 6ome months, 
which time he passed in Kent and Sussex, and at 
Windsor. These letters place his character in a favour- 
able light, as they show a dutiful submission to the will 
of his royal parent, whose affection he was anxious to 
regain. I will insert translations of some of them, 
written while in Kent ; but I must commence with one 
written from Midhurst, in Sussex, which refers to the 
offence he had committed in the Bishop's park : — 

"To the Lord Earl of Lincoln. • 

" Edward, &c, to the Earl of Nicole, t &&, health and dear friendship. 
Know, Sir, that on Sunday, the 13th day of June, we came to Midhurst, 
where we found our lord the King our father, and on the following 
Monday, on account of certain words which were told him, that had been 
between us and the Bishop of Chester, he is so angry with us that he has 
forbidden us, that neither ourselves nor any one of our suite should be so 
bold as to enter within his household ; and he has forbidden all his 
officers of his household and of the exchequer that they should neither 
give us nor send us anything whatever for the sustenance of our house- 
hold ; and we have remained at Midhurst in order to wait for his good 
pleasure and his pardon, and we will at any rate proceed after him in the 
best manner that we shall be able, as at ten or twelve leagues from his 
household, until we may be able to recover his good pleasure, for which 
we have great desire. Wherefore we especially entreat you, that on 
your return from Canterbury you would come towards us, for we have 
great need of your aid and your counsel. Given under our privy seal at 
Midhurst, the 14th day of June." 

Suss. Arch. The King continued his journey to Chichester, and af- 

VoL II p 9& terwarcU by Arundel and Lowes, and thence to Mayfield, 

Goudhurst, and Lamberhurst, as appears by the wardrobe 
accounts. On the 1st of July he was at Milkus [Milkhouse 
Street ?] , where he gave away some church preferment 
and transacted other business. The same day the Prince 



* Henry de Lacy. His daughter Alice married Thomas, Earl of Lan- 
caster, who was beheaded in 1322. 

f So the name of Lincoln is often found written in early documents. 
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appears to have written the following letters at Tenter- Ch ap. X IV. 

den : * — The first 

" To the Lady Matilda of Lancaster. WAn at 

"It is signified to the Lady Matilda of Lancaster, the Lord's kins- Tenterden. 
woman, that the Lord returns thanks to God for her delivery in child- a.D. 1305. 
birth, which she signified to the Lord. Under the Privy Seal at Tenter- 
denne, 1st July." 

" To the Sister of the Prinoe. 

"Very dear sister, do not be dismayed at these news which you tell 
us they chatter in the parts where yon are about our lord the King our 
father, and us ; for it is quite right that he should say, and do, and 
ordain concerning us whatever pleases him, and we shall be always ready 
to obey all his wishes ; for whatever he does at his own pleasure, so is it 
for our profit, and for love of us, and be pleased not to listen to anything 
to the contrary whatever they may tell you. May the Lord preserve 
you. Given at Tenterdenne, July 1st." 

"To the Lord W. Reignaud (Reginaldi). 

"Edward, &c, to his dear clerk, Sir Walter Reignaud, keeper of our 
wardrobe,— We command you that you do cause to be provided for us in 
the town of London, for our little trumpeters, one pair of trumpets, such 
as are good, and one pair of small kettledrums, for Francekyn, our drum- 
mer, as Janyn, our trumpeter, bearer of these letters, will explain to 
you. Given at Tenterdenne, &c, the 1st of July, in the 33rd year of the 
reign of our Lord the King, our father." 

Then follow notes of two letters written from Tenter- 
den, to the Prince's young half-brothers, Thomas and 
Edmund, of the same date. 

From Tenterden the Prince of Wale3 proceeded to Wye, And at Wye. 
following out his intention of keeping, as he promised in 
his letter from Midhurst, at a respectful distance from his 
father, on the same line of road, until he obtained his for- 
giveness. His abode must have been at the Manor House, 
Wye, from which he wrote the following letters. The first 
is addressed to the Queen, his step-mother. 

"To the Queen, health. — Very dear Lady, because we desire very 
much the advancement of our dear Clerk Sir Walter Renaud, keeper of 
our wardrobe, as we are bound for the good services which he has largely 
done for us, and we have heard that our clerk, late Sir Giles Daudenard, 
who held one prebend in Rypon, and another in the church of Chichester, 
and a third in Hastings, is summoned to God, whereby the gift of these 
three prebends belongs to our lord the King our father, whom we neither 

* Mr. Joseph Munn points to the manor house of Pitelesden as the 
spot where the Prince probably halted. Tradition says it was once the 
residence of Earl Godwin. 

8 2 
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Chap. XIV. can nor dare request on our own behalf, concerning that or other needs, 
~ ' as yon know, my lady, we entreat your highness to be pleased to be of 

help towards the said our lord and father, as if on your own behalf, my 
lady, and that for your sake he may be willing to advance the said clerk 
to the prebend of Kypon, inasmuch as he often promised him advance- 
ment Very dear lady, may our Lord preserve and keep you by his 
power for ever. Given at Wy, the 2nd day of July/' 

" To the Lord John de Banquelle. 

" Edward, &c, to his dear bachelor, Mons. John de Banquelle, greet- 
ing, — For that we have learned that you are appointed Justice on behalf 
of our Lord the King our father, to hear and determine certain trespasses 
done in the counties of Kent and Sussex, and we have heard that the 
business is delayed longer than is convenient to the men of certain of 
our friends to whom we are bound ;— we pray and command you that 
you do attend to cause the performance of the said business with as much 
haste as you can, according to the commission which you have therein, 
and as it enjoins you to do. And if you are found at London or near 
there at the time when this letter reaches you, we would greatly wish 
and do pray you to betake yourself to our dear Knight Master William 
de Leybourne, and render him aid and counsel in certain affairs of his, 
which cannot be well accomplished without you, as he gives us to under- 
stand. Given, &c, at Wy, the 2nd day of July, in the 33rd year, &c 

" To the Prior of the Hospital of Dovor. 

"Also it is supplicated to the Prior and Brethren of the Hospital of 
Dovor, that whereas the Lord had previously requested them that, for 
love of the Lord, according to the tenour of his letters, they would grant 
to Nicholas Archer of Dovor the right of one brother with a yearly robe 
to be received from their houses for his lifetime ; but they have done 
nothing therein, whereat the Lord marvels — they would take the request 
aforesaid so to heart that the Lord may be able to comprehend the good- 
will which they have to do that which is pleasing to the Lord, and the 
Lord may be especially bound to them ; and that they would write back 
what they have determined to do hereupon, for the Lord does not purpose 
to trouble them further in this matter. Dated, Wy, the 2nd day of 
July. 

a.d. 1305. We next meet with a letter also dated from Wye, on 

the 5th of July, on behalf of Dame Alice de Leygrave, his 
nurse. 

Prom Wye the Prince appears to have travelled to 
Canterbury, as a letter from him to the Master of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem is dated at Canter- 
bury, 5th July, 1805, which was the day before the King 
arrived there. It is probable that he remained there 
only a few hours, as his last letter written at Wye bears 
Fi ™*2 ei noe the same date. He next took up his abode at Chartham 
at Chartham. [the Priory ?] , where also Archbishop Winchelsea had 
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retired when Edward I. seized his possessions. Some Ch ap. X IV. 
of the letters written by the Prince on the 6th July are Ante, 
dated at Wye and others at Chartham. wp*4i8 419 

On the 7th July the Prince wrote from Chartham to voLlL,p.235. 
Lord Robert de Burghesshe, Constable of Dover, to solicit 
his support on behalf of William de Kemiston, of Dover. On a.d. 1305. 
the 8th of July, the Prince wrote from Chartham to 
Michael, his tailor ; and on the same day he wrote to 
Lord Roger de Brabanzon ; and on the 11th of July to 
the Mayor of London, pleading on behalf of the same 
Michael, who had been illtreated by certain persons in 
London. On the same day the Prince solicited the Prior 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, on behalf of Rose de Mere- 
worth, who wished to be admitted into the House of St. 
James without Canterbury. 

" To the Prior of Holy Trinity, Canterbury. 

"Edward, &c, to his dear Prior of the Holy Trinity of Canterbury, 
greeting and true love. For that we have heard that Rose de Mere worth 
is minded to serve God permanently in your house of St. James' without 
Canterbury ; * we pray you kindly that for charity's sake you would receive 
her as sister of tha said house, with the livery which pertains thereto, 
according to her estate and for love of us. And we shall be especially 
bound to render you thanks therefor. And we wish you would write in 
answer by your letters what you are going to do herein. Given at 
Chartham the 8th day of July. 

Under the same date there are several letters to various Chartham. 
Abbots and Priors, containing recommendations for pen- 
sions, benefices, &c. But who would have supposed that 
our first Prince of Wales had written from Chartham a 
congratulatory letter to a Cardinal on the election of a 
new Pope ? 

" To the Lord L. Cardinal of Santa Maria, in Via Lata. 

" To the Venerable Father in Christ, his very dear Kinsman, the Lord 
L. by the grace of God, Cardinal Dean of the most Holy Roman Church 
of Santa Maria in Via Lata, Edward, &c, greeting, and the sincere em- 
brace of affection. —Wo have heard by the narration in your letters sent 
to us the hearty and unanimous election made by you and other Car- 
dinals of the Holy Roman Church, of the Lord Rertrand, late Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, as High Pontiff of the universal Church, and our 



This was a house for leprous women, at Thanington. 
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CHAP. XIV. spirit rejoiced in the Lord, who has deigned to call such a man, whom 

"~ — our and the common opinion of all men undoubtedly asserts to be useful 

A.D. 1305. and necessary for the government of His Church and flock, to Himself 

and the same Church, His spouse, so long destitute of a pastor's care, to 
be dispenser of His ministries and pastor. And we render still greater 
thanks to the bestower of grace, for that Divine Providence has estab- 
lished and appointed him as our pastor and overseer/ 1 &c, &c. Dated 
at Chartham, the 9th day of July. 

There is a note of a complimentary letter to Charles, 
Chartha-n. King of Jerusalem and Sicily, &c, dated at Chartham, 

11th July ; and of a similar one to Mary, Queen of Jeru- 
salem, Sicily, and Hungary. 

" To the Lord the Abbot of St. Augustine's, Canterbury. 

"Also it is supplicated to the Abbot of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
as before, that he would be favourable to the parson of Waldwaressare 
[Waldershare], and regard his affairs favourably. 11 Chartham, 11th July. 

" To the Bailiff of Langele. 

"Edward, &c, to Robert le Parker, his Bailiff of Langele, greeting. 
For that our Lord the King has charged us that we should cause to be 
removed all those who dwelt at Little London (petite Lundr'), so that 
none should remain there, but that the place should be kept in the same 
manner as it was in the time of our very dear lady and mother, whom 
God absolve ; we command you that you do remove aU those who re- 
mained there behind us, if any there be, and, namely, Thomas le Chapc- 
lein, for he (the King) has commanded us this; and cause the place 
to be kept in the manner aforesaid, and see yourself that the ' parker ' 
does his office. Given under, &c, as above." Chartham, 12th July. 

From other letters it would appear that the Prince re- 
mained at Chartham until the 14th of July. He then 
proceeded to the Maison Dieu, at Ospringe, and on the 
16th of July he wrote from Sutton atte Hone [the Manor 
House ?] to the Lord Roger de Heggham, Justice of the 
Lord the King, supplicating him that he would be favour- 
able to the Lord Henry de Leyburne in his affairs, and a 
similar letter to Nicholas de Warr' (Warwick ?). 

The next entries show that the Prince proceeded to 
Lambeth, and thence to Windsor, where he stayed until 
the beginning of August.* 

* This correspondence is mostly in Norman-French, and is taken from 
a roll of eighteen sheets of parchment many yards in length, found in 
January, 1848, in the Chapter house, at Westminster, by Mr. Frederick 
Devon. It is written in a small clear hand by some secretary, and is now 
deposited at the Public Record Office. 
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Passing over the apprehension, trial, and execution of Chap. XTV. 
Wallace ; the effort made by Robert Bruce to free Scot- Scotland? 
land from English rule ; the marching of Aymer de Va- 
lence from the south to relieve the English garrisons, and 
his awaiting at Perth the approach of the Scotch army ; 
the battle of Methven and defeat of the Scotch ; and the 
capture of the Earl of Athol; we find Bruce, nothing 
daunted, besieging the Earl of Gloucester in Ayr Castle, Pen-son, 
and afterwards himself a fugitive in the Highlands, while VoUL »r.*42. 
of the Scotch patriots, some passed after a short cap- 
tivity to the scaffold or the gallows, and others were 
imprisoned in English castles for the remainder of their a.d.1306. 
lives, and their e3tate3 confiscated. The Queen and En- 
glish nobles interceded for the life of the Earl of Athol, The Earl 
John de Strathbolgie, the owner of Chilham Castle and eletutonat 
other estates in Kent, claiming for him kindred with Canterbury, 
royalty, as he was a descendant of Bichard de Chilham, 
one of King John's natural sons,* by Bose de Dover. He Ante, 
had been, for some time, in open rebellion against the ° ,p * 
King; he was supecfced of being concorned in the murder of 
John Comyn (the nephew of Balliol), and he took part in 
the coronation of Bobert Bruce. " His only privilege," 
said the King, " shall be to be hanged on a higher gallows 
than the rest, as his treasons have been more flagrant and 
numerous." He was suffered to ride to his place of execu- Philhwtt. 
tion at Canterbury, where he was disembowelled while yet ** h ' ^^ham. 
alive ; his body was burnt under the gibbet, and his head 
set on a pole over London Bridget The bishops, of Glas- 



* This Richard de Chilham (or Dover, as he was sometimes caUed) died 
without issue ; his sister Isabel de Dover succeeded to his estates and 
married David de Strathbolgie, Earl of Athol, the father of the above John. 
On the death of David, his widow married John BalioL The Countess 
Isabel died before her son's execution, and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral in 1202. Chilham Castle and the other estates of John, Earl of 
Athol, were forfeited to the Crown, and remained in the King's hands 
until 5th Edw. II. 

t According to Weever (p. 275) "That which presenteth the greatest 
glory and antiquity in Ashford Church " is the monument of Elizabeth 
Countess of Athol, who died at Ashford, towards the close of the reign of 
Edw. III. (22nd October, 1375). She was the widow of David de Strath- 
bolgie, fourth Earl of AthoL 



Stow, p. 210. 
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Chap. XIV. g w and St. Andrew's had been taken with coats of mail 
over their habits ; but the fear of offending the Pope saved 
their lives, and the former was sent to Porchester Castle, 
the latter to Winchester Castle.* The Earl of Strath- 

Rapin, _ erne, having surrendered, was condemned to remain for 
life in iron fetters in Rochester Castle; while Lawrence 
de Megos was taken to Dover and there beheaded. 

E^M-d'i Edward's earthly career was closed at Burgh on Sand, 

a.d. 1307. in Cumberland, 7th July, 1807, on his march against the 
turbulent Scots. Tall, broad chested, and sinewy, with 
the vaulted forehead of the Norman and yellow hair of the 
Saxon, Edward looked the ideal Sovereign of his race. He 
had a slight infirmity of speech, which did not detract from 
his power of persuasion. 

Pearson, This King is usually represented as exemplary in his pri- 

,p vate relations as son, husband, and father. Brave almost 

to insanity, but hot-tempered and overbearing to the last. 
His anger was so dreaded, that a clergyman deputed by 
Convocation to remonstrate against an obnoxious tax 
dropped dead in the royal presence. He was large minded 
towards personal enemies, but less tolerant of opposition 
than of opponents. His success in carrying out measures 
to. re-establish the royal authority lay doubtless in the 

lb., p. 300. strong love of justice that made him as ready to redress 
the wrongs of his subjects as to repel encroachments on 
his own revenue and prerogative. " He never did wrong but 
when it seemed necessary to his greatness, and he ought 

Mackintosh, to be tried by the maxims of an age which considered the 
'' enlargement of dominion as the business of a Sovereign." 

By his first wife, Queen Eleanor, he had four sons and 
nine daughters. All these sons died, except Edward, 
who succeeded him. One of the daughters, Joanna, we 
have seen, was married to the Earl of Gloucester and 
Hereford. By his second wife he had two sons and one 
daughter. One of these sons, Edmund, born 5th August, 



* The allowance made by the King for the support of the Bishop of St. 
Andrew's was 6d. per day, and 3d. for his servant, and for a Cnaplain 
three half -pence.— Tiapin, Vol I., p. 385. 
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1801, was created Earl of Kent. An interval of nearly Chap, xrv. . 
60 years had elapsed since the death of the renowned The Earldom 
Hubert de Burgh, who was the last who held that title. of Kent - 

I have already stated that William de Valoignes, of Ante, p. lia 
Ripton (Ashford), was the Sheriff of Kent, in the early 
part of this reign. He was succeeded in 1278, by Robert 
de Scott, who died in office in 1288. Then came Peter 
de Huntingfield, Hamo de Gatton, William de Chelfeud, Sheriffs of 

Kant 

William de Brimschete, John de Northwode, Richard de temp! Ed. I. 
Cumbe (who died in office in 1298), John de Burne, 
William Trussel, Henry de Apuldrefeud, John de North- 
wode, Henry de Cobeham (who served for the years 
1801-1802 in person, and for a part of 1808 by his 
deputy, Elias de Morton). Warretius de Valoignes came 
into office the latter part of that year, and served until 
Michaelmas, 1804. He was succeeded by John de North- 
wode, who held office for two years, and was followed by 
William de Cosingtone, during whose shrievalty the King 
died. 

The Knights of the Shire in Parliament during the Knightg of the 

i Shire, 

same period were : — 

Henry de Apuldrefeud and Robert de Sennanz. 
Stephen Chutte and Walter de Ripple. 
Luke de la Garb* and Richard de Scoland. 
Richard de Scombard and John de Goschall. 
Warren de Valoignes and Richard de Scoland. 
Warren de Valoignes and Henry de Apuldrefeud. 
Henry de Apuldrefeud and Richard de Hokesle. 
Warene de Valoignes and Richard de Hokesle. 
Bartholomew de Badlesmere and Fulk Peyforer. 

The foregoing names, with the list of knights who 
fought at Caerlaverock, already noticed, will enable the Ante, p. 227. 
reader to form a pretty correct idea of the leading and in- 
fluential inhabitants of Kent during the 18th century. 



* He was Steward at Wye of the Abbot of Battle.— Ante, p. 243. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Chap. XV. 
A.D. 1307. 

Froissart, 
VoL I., p. 4. 



p. 213. 
Sub., Wye, 



EDWARD II.— HIS VISIT TO WYE.— HIS MARRIAGK.-CORO- 
NATION. -EXECUTION OF HIS FAVOURITE, GAVESTON.— 
THE LE DESPENSERS.— THE RICH LORD BADLESMERE.— 
THE AFFRAY AT LEEDS CASTLE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

EDWARD of Carnarvon, though he inherited the crown, 
did not possess the prowess and understanding of his 
father. He was the fourth but only surviving son of 
Queen Eleanor, and began hi3 reign July 8th, 1807, under 
more favourable circumstances than any of his predecessors 
since the Conquest. But no King sooner dispelled the 
hopes and reasonable expectations of a loyal and united 
people, until at last he became an object of almost univer- 
sal detestation." He was twenty- three when he ascended 
the throne, of noble stature, good mien, and the offspring 
of parents who were universally beloved. As he grew to- 
wards manhood he appears to have abandoned himself to 
those vicious associations which were the chief source 
of the calamities of his life. 

After the funeral of his father, which did not take place 
at Westminster until the 27th of October, 1307, he 
appears to have stopped at the Manor House at Wye. 
Stow thus notices it: — "King Edward kept his Christmas 
at Wye, in Kent, with a great train of household," while 
Lambarde says : — " King Edward the second (after the 
burial of his father, and before his own coronation) held 



* Hume, the historian, who generally took part with the unsuccessful 
party, has endeavoured to represent Edward as the victim, not of his 
own weakness and vices, but rather of the barbarism of the age ; and 
thus he often puts the barons and not the King in the wrong. 
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the solemnity of a whole Christmas in the house of Chap. XV. 
this Manor." 

Contrary to his oath, he lost no time in recalling his 
favourite, Piers Gaveston, whose rapid advancement 
appears to have occupied all the King's thoughts, for he 
not only created him Earl of Cornwall, a dignity before 
held only by a prince of the blood, but, what we are more 
concerned with, he conferred on him the wardship of the 
person and vast estates of his nephew, Gilbert de Clare, 
the young Earl of Gloucester (including Tunbridge Castle) ; 
and at the King's first Parliament holden at Northampton, 
a marriage was concluded between Gaveston and his niece, 
Margaret de Clare, the earl's sister. After conferring on 
Gaveston several castles and manors, and heaping riches 
upon him, he made him guardian of the realm during his 
absence on his intended marriage, for it was one of the 
dying requests of Edward I. to his son, to complete his en- , 

gagement to marry Isabella, the daughter of Philip le Bel, Edward II. 
King of France, and the only one he thought proper to 
obey. This Princess had scarcely completed her thirteenth 
year, yet so impatient was the King to secure his beauti- 
ful prize that he is reproached by the chroniclers of his 
reign with having lost the kingdom of Scotland through Strickland, 
his impatience to get married. On Monday, January VoL ^P-^a. 
23rd, 1308, Edward sailed to meet his bride at Boulogne, 
accompanied by his step-mother, Queen Margaret, the 
aunt of the bride. The nuptials were celebrated in the 
cathedral at Boulogne the next day with peculiar magnifi- 
cence, in the presence of four sovereigns and as many 
queens. The bridegroom was considered the handsomest 
prince in Europe, and the charms of the bride had ob- 
tained for her the name of Isabella the fair. The fes- 
tivities at Boulogne, where there was an important Abbey 
at this time, lasted several days. On the 7th of February 
the King with his youthful Queen embarked for England 
and landed at Dover. Several noble ladies had been 
summoned by Piers Gaveston to meet him at Dover to 
receive the Queen, and accompany her on her progress 
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Chap. XV. to Westminster. The royal couple remained at Dover 
two days. From Dover they proceeded to Eltham and 
tarried there until the arrangements were completed for 
the coronation, which took place 24th February, 1808, 
on which occasion the nobles and their consorts were 
commanded to attend.* The following Kentish families 
were summoned : — 

John de Northwode. | John de Campania (Newnham). 

Roger de Savage. Henry de Ley bourne. 

Begin, de Cobham. Halph de Savage. 

I Thos. de Baliol. Galfride de Sate. 

\ John de Northwood, Jun. Bichard de Bokesle. 



John Abel. 

Balph de Sandwich. 



Thos. de Btkenore. 
William de Basyng. 



Piers The first five years of this miserable reign were for the 

avos n. most part spent in a struggle between the King and his 

disgusted nobility, respecting the minion Gaveston. We 

find his name associated with the Warden of the Cinque 

Ports on the eve of the renewal of the war with Scotland. 

It appears that about this time the Abbot of Battle and 

Ante Vol. I. ^ e Warden were again at issue respecting the Abbot's 

©p. 384, 396. rights and privileges at Dengemarsh, near Romney (a 

3Ed.ll?(l309), hamlet of the Manor of Wye), and Robert de Kendale, the 

mem. 54. then Warden and Constable of Dover Castle, having 

omitted to appear and answer the Abbot's complaint, a 
licence was produced from the King stating that he had 
taken him under his protection and defence, "for that 
he the said Lord Robert de Kendale was, with the King's 
well beloved and trusty Peter de Gaveston, Earl of 
Cornwall, about to proceed in the King's retinue, by his 
command, to parts in Scotland." In the same year we 
find a similar protection granted to Reginald de Rokesle, 
a member of an important Kentish family,! because he 

* Miss Strickland, quoting Rymer (Vol. III., p. 59), says this was the 
fir ft summons which included the wives of the peers ; while Hasted, 
Vol. IV., p. 265, gives the same authority and states it was on the 
coronation of Edward I. I have referred to the Facdera (Edition 
1818) VoL II., p. 31, and find that Miss Strickland is right. 

f The family was a very ancient one, and derived their name from the 
Hundred. Bokesley, now called Ruxley, also gave the name to a dis- 
tinct parish, but was united to North Cray by Cardinal Pole in 1557* 
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was also about to repair with this Robert de Kendale, Chap. XV. 
"in the King's retinue to parts in Scotland." Gaveston 
crossed the frontiers, but returned to England without Lingard, 
seeing the enemy. The entreaties of Parliament for the VoL IIL » p,1 °* 
removal of Gaveston, and his excommunication by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were but of little avail. The 
King, however, saw the storm arising, and sent the fa- 
vourite to Ireland, where he made him Governor ; but he 
had not been there long, when Edward recalled him. The 
Lords, knowing the weakness and indecision of the King, 
now insisted on his banishment. This was no sooner a.d. 1312. 
done than the King again recalled him. The barons 
formed a confederacy, and having taken up arms against 
the King, appointed the Earl of Lancaster their general.* 
The King retired to Scarborough Castle with Gaveston, 
and leaving him there, proceeded to Newcastle. The Earls 
of Pembroke and Warren hastened to Scarborough. The 
castle, though strongly fortified, was not prepared for a de- 
fence, and Gaveston surrendered. The King earnestly soli- 
cited permission to sec his favourite. The interview was to 
take place at Wallingford Castle, but before Gaveston 
reached it, contrary to all good faith, he was carried off by 
the Earl of Warwick, and some of the more violent barons, 
underwent the form of a hasty trial, and, in violation of every 
principle of honour and justice, was beheaded, t Edward, 
though highly incensed, was too feeble to do more than 
threaten revenge. While the barons, rejoicing at the out- 
rage they had perpetrated, marched to London to seek 
further redress of their grievances, Edward, who, like 
many of his predecessors, had not much confidence in the 
loyalty of the citizens of London, proceeded to Canter- 
bury, where (according to Rapin) he was not much safer, VoL I., p. 391. 
and in a sullen mood he joined the Queen at Windsor. 



* He was a grandson of Henry III., and united in his person five 
Earldoms, Lancaster, Lincoln, Leicester, Salisbury, and Deroy. 

t Gaveston was buried at Oxford; but his body was afterwards re- 
moved to Langley, where the King himself placed two palls of gold on 
the favourite's tomb. The inventory of his plate and jewels fills five 
pages in Rymer— VoL III. pp. 388-393. 
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Ch ap. X V. The young Earl of Gloucester, who had taken no part in 
the quarrel between his uncle the King and his disaffected 
barons, consented, with the Pope and the Comte d'Evreux 
(the Queen's uncle), to become mediators. The barons 
were to restore what they had seized at Newcastle and 
publicly ask pardon, which they did without delay, and 
Edward was to forgive them ; but he delayed publishing 
the pardon, and by artifice endeavoured to draw the Earl 
of Lancaster to Court that he might seize his person. In 
this unsettled state of affairs the King quitted England 
to confer with the King of France, and ordered that Par- 
liament should meet in his absence. The disaffected 
barons attended ; but they no sooner heard that the King 
had landed at Sandwich than they immediately withdrew, 
though Edward had sent them from Sandwich safe con- 
ducts. A general pardon, as well individual as public, 
including nearly 500 names, was at last granted, and peace 
was restored throughout this kingdom. In November, 
1312, the Queen gave birth, at Windsor, to a son, afterwards 
Edward III. Parliament granted a large subsidy towards 
prosecuting the war with Scotland, and relieving Stirling, 
which had been besieged. For this purpose the King 

Basin, raised an army of 100,000 men, and proceeded to borrow 

•> p. 392. mone y f rom most of the bishops and monasteries in the 
kingdom. Among them a letter was written to the Con- 
vent of Battle, affectionately requesting and demanding 
£100 to be paid into the Exchequer for victualling tho 
men at arms destined for Scotland, accompanied by a 
promise to repay it from the fifteenth granted by the citi- 
zens and burgesses, or from the tenth granted by the 

Close Roll, clergy. Similar letters were sent to the Priory of Can- 

Q |M TT 

menu 12,' terbury and Convent of St. Augustine's, for 500 marks 

each; and to other convents in Kent, the sums varying 
according to the wealth of the convent. 

The English army advanced within view of Stirling. 
Bruce had only 80,000 men, but they were inured to 
fatigue, and the battle of Bannockburn, which was fought 
on 24th June, 1314, ended in the total defeat of the 
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English. About 700 English knights lay dead on the Chap. XV. 
field, and among them the young Earl of Gloucester, 
the last of the male descendants of Richard de Tonbridge. 
Edward made a hasty retreat to England with the re- 
mainder of his army. 

A dreadful famine, which lasted three years, followed 
this war. 

Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester (the red), had acquired a.d. 132L 
such power in Wale3, that he had become almost Lord 
Paramount there ; but after his death the long minority of 
the two last Earls (his son and grandson) in time brought 
the warlike Mortimers to the front. The younger Morti- 
mer was made welcome at Court, and it was not long be- 
fore he exercised a baneful influence over Queen Isabella, 
who from that time " exchanged the character of a peace- Strickland, 
maker for a political agitator, and finally branded her once VoL Im p# 489, 
honoured name with the foul stains of adultery, treason, 
and murder." 

The fall of one favourite (Gaveston) soon led to the 
advancement of another, in the person of Hugh Le TheLeDes- 
Despenser, who was appointed Lord Warden of the pen-ert# 
Cinque Ports. The barons were determined to crush 
him, and also his parent, against whom there was no 
accusation beyond his being the favourite's father. They 
therefore proceeded, under the Earl of Lancaster, to lay 
waste their lands ; * the King despatched the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the renowned Lord Bartholomew de 
Badlesmere, the Steward of his household (who also had 

* Those who are interested in agriculture may form gome idea of what 
constituted the wealth of a nobleman at these times from the estimates ' 

of their losses, which the two Spensers delivered to Parliament. The 
elder Spenser : — His crop in the barn and on the land : 28,000 sheep. 
1,000 oxen and heifers, 1200 cows with their calves for two years, 40 
mares, 160 cart horses, 2,000 pigs, 300 goats, 40 tuns of wine, 601 flitches 
of bacon, 80 carcasses of beef, 600 of mutton ; in the larder — 10 tuna of 
cider, arms and armour for 200 men. The Younger :-- 40 mares with 
their issue of two years, 11 stallions, 160 heifers, 400 oxen, 500 cows with 
their calves for two years, 10,000 sheep, 400 pigs ; arms and armour for 
200 men ; his crops on the ground ; provisions for his castles, as corn, 
wine, honey, salt, salt meat, and salt fish ; the rents of his tenants 
amounting to .£1,000, and the debts due to him amounting to jB2,000. — 
Hot. Pari. III., p. 361, p. 363. 
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Ch ap. X V. held the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports), to con- 
ciliate them, and advise them to refer their grievances 
to Parliament. Badlesmere, however, deserted his 
Sovereign and joined the "associated barons," leaving 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to return alone to 
the King, and to inform him that until he had banished 
the Spensers they would not cease to make havoc of 
their property and effects. The barons with an armed 
force assembled at the Parliament held in London, 
at Midsummer, 1821. They required the banishment of 
the Spensers (father and 6on), and a free pardon and 
indemnity for themselves. The King replied that the elder 
Holinshed, Spenser was already abroad on his own business, and 
VoLH.,p.662. foe son, as Warden of the Cinque Ports, was on the sea 

and attending to his duties, and that they ought not to be 
banished unheard. The barons, however, prevailed, the 
Spensers were banished, and were to embark from Dover 
and not elsewhere. After this stormy Parliament, 
for a long time called " The Parliament of White 
Bands," which formed part of the attire of the barons, the 
King and Queen went to Canterbury to visit Becket's 
shrine. From thence Edward proceeded to the Isle of 
Thanet to meet his favourite, the younger Spenser, who 
had just returned from an embassy to the King of France. 
Edward placed him under the protection of the Cinque 
lb. Ports mariners,* and sailed with him along the coast to 

Porchester, and returned to London, intending to meet the 
Queen there. 
The Family of This brings me to one of the leading events connected 
Badlamere. ^^ ^q history of Kent during this reign, which I must 

preface with a brief account of the family of one who 
bore the name of " The rich Lord Badlesmere." Dugdale 
says that the first notice of the Badlesmeres is in the 16th 
Henry II. (1170), when there was litigation between Bar- 
tholomew de Badlesmere and William de Cheney respect- 
ing lands in Kent ; six years afterwards this Bartholomew 

* The younger Spenser turned pirate during his banishment, par- 
ticularly against the English.— Dt la Mare, 
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was amerced in twenty marks for trespassing in the King's Chap. XV. 
forest. Gunceline de Badlesmere, with his brother Ralph, "~~~~ 

accompanied King Eichard I. to Palestine. William y 1 ?^ 6 ' 67 
de Badlesmere was one of the rebellious barons taken pri- 
soner in Rochester Castle in the reign of King John. His 
son, Giles de Badlesmere, was slain in 1248, in a skirmish 
with the Welsh. Next to him was Gunceline de Badles- 
mere, a great rebel, but afterwards taken into royal favour ; 
he died in 1800, seized of the Manor of Badlesmere, in 
Kent,* held of the King in capite, of the Barony of Creve- 
quer, leaving his son, Bartholomew, whose career we are 
now about to trace, then twenty-six years of age. He ac- 
companied Edward I. to Gascony, and in his wars with 
Scotland. In the beginning of the reign of Edward II., he 
was appointed Governor of Bristol Castle. Shortly after- 
wards, by the influence of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, and Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, he obtained 
a grant from the Crown of Chilham Castle, including the 
manors of Kingston, Whitstable, Ringwould, and Hoth* 
field, in Kent. I In 1812, he became Governor of the 
Castle of Leeds. For his services against the Scots he 
was requited with £1000. He obtained charters for weekly 
markets and a yearly fair at Chilham and his other manors 
in Kent, together with free warren in all his demesne 
lands in Hothfield, Bokinfold, Harden, Brenchley, and lb., p. 68. 
Yalding, all, either wholly or partly, in the Weald; 
and in Chilham, Moldash, Kingston, Ringwould, Whit- 
stable, Badlesmere, Leveland, Wolrington (?), Selling, 
Sheldwich, Tong, Throwley, Blean, Kingsdown, Sibton, 
Snodhurst (in Chatham), Chatham, Yalding, Erith, and 

* Hasted tells us that there were, in his time, some remains of their 
ancient seat on the south-eastern side of Badlesmere church, from which 
it may be inferred that it was a very large and noble mansion. — Vol. II., 
p. 780. Almost all these traces have now disappeared. 

t The grant of the castle and manor of Chilham is dated 3 Edward II., 
and was to Bartholomew Badlesmere, and Agnes, his wife. It states 
that Alexander de Baliol then held the castle in right of Isabella, for- 
merly his wife, and that it "ought to revert to the King by reason of 
the felony which John, Earl of Athol (son and heir of the said Isabella), 
committed, and for which he was hung." — Close Roll. 

VOL. II. T 
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Chap. XV. 



Hugh de 
Audley 
succeeds to 
Tunbridge 
Castle. 



Dugdale, 
VoL II., p. 58. 



Ante, p. 247. 



Sub. Leedf. 



Ante, p. 247. 



Lesnes, in other parts of the county. He founded a Prioi 
at Badlesmere, and endowed it with its lordship. Hug 
de Audley, afterwards Earl of Gloucester, had marri* 
Margaret, the sister of the last Gilbert de Clare az 
widow of Gaveston, and he, in right of his wife, becan 
possessed of Tunbridge Castle; but having taken pa 
with his father and other barons against the de Spenser 
his possessions were seized, and in 1320, Bartholome 
de Badlesmere was appointed Governor of Tunbridj 
Castle. Thus, besides holding Chilham Castle, 1 
was on three different occasions Governor of Brist 
Castle, twice Governor of Leeds Castle, and once G< 
vernor of Tunbridge Castle. He was summoned to Pa 
liament from the 3rd until the 14th Edward II. inclusiv 
As Steward of the King's household he acquired grei 
influence, and thus succeeded in obtaining a grant fro: 
the King, of the Castle of Leeds in exchange for otln 
lands; but this grant may have been confined to tl 
Castle, or made subject to the rights of the Queen, as Lee< 
formed part of her dower. The various writers are n< 
agreed on this point. It has been already stated thi 
Edward I. became possessed of Leeds Castle by an e: 
change with William de Leybourne. It formed part < 
the dowry of Queen Margaret, the widow of Edward ] 
who did not expire until 1317. Lambarde says thi 
Edward II. gave this castle in exchange for other lane 
to Badlesmere, in fee, who shortly afterwards, confedera 
ing with Lancaster, "lost the King's favour, this castl 
and his life also." Holinshed makes the same statemem 
while Lingard says that the custody of Leeds Castle ht 
been entrusted to Badlesmere, and Miss Strickland cal 
him the Castellan. 

The precise date when Edward I. became possessed 
Leeds Castle is not known. * The late Mr. Charl 



* The original charter is not to be found. There are three entries 
it in the ancient Kalendars and Inventories of the Exchequer, edited 1 
Sir Francis Palgrave, but all without date. The grant appears to ha 
been to King Edward and Queen Eleanor. — Arch. Cant., Vol. VII., p. 33 
—Martini Leedt Cattle, p. 104, 
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Wykehain Martin, M.P., in his History of Leeds Castle, Chap. XV. 
published in 1869, says that if he were to give an ac- p . 104. 
count of the different owners of it from that time, he 
should be writing a history of England from Edward I. 
to Edward VI. He considered, from the researches he 
had made, that it was settled on the first wife of Ed- 
ward I. (Queen Eleanor), though he does not give any n>. 
conclusive authority. I doubt very much whether 
she had any separate interest in the Castle, though 
I admit that the grant from William de Leybourne 
was " to the King and Queen." Edward I. was married 
to Queen Eleanor before he succeeded to the throne, 
and before he became possessed of Leeds Castle, and 
he survived her. Here there wa9 no grant of dower ad 
ostium ecclesice, as on the second marriage of Edward I. Ante, p. 257. 
with Queen Margaret. The King wanted the castle, not Hatted, 
for the sake of his Queen, but because it was a strong Vo kI II, » 
fortress. We will now resume our narrative. 

Bartholomew de Badlesmere, in whom, we have seen, 
the King had hitherto placed implicit confidence, and 
whom he had delighted to honour, having deserted his 
Sovereign, continued to espouse the cause of the Earl of 
Lancaster, and, contrary to the King's inhibition, crossed 
over from Tillebery [Tilbury in Essex ?] to Hengham 
[High am ?] in Kent, where he was received by his fol- 
lowers, and proceeded to Leeds Castle with a large retinue ; 
he withdrew some of the soldiers in charge of that castle, 
and marched on to Chilham Castle, and thence to Canter- 
bury with nineteen knights having linen jacks concealed 
under their surcoats, his esquires being in plate armour, 
and so proceeded to the shrine of St. Thomas, to the great 
amazement of the townsmen. "Being thus at Canter- 
bury, John de Crura wel* and his wife repairing thither, 
and desiring his aid, he made them promise to do all that 
he could ; and thereupon hasted to Oxford, where the rest 

* A Sir John de Cromwel was a knight-banneret in the reign of 
Edward II. —SpelmarCs Glossary, p. 60. His family held Frinsted Manor. 
— Hasted, Vol. II., p. 511. The widow of Roger de Leybourne I find 
became the wife of a John de CromweL —Dugdale, Vol. I., p. 349. . 

T 2 
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Chap. XV. f the barons of his party were. Of which the King having 
advertisement he sent the Queen to Leeds. " Thi6 is given 
Vol. II., p. 58. from Dugdale on the authority of Leland, without ascrib- 
ing any reason for this journey. 

We next find that Queen Isabel was desirous of passing 
Vol. II., p. 662. a night at Leeds Castle, according to Holinshed, on her 

return from a pilgrimage to Canterbury ; while Lambarde, 
Rapin, Lingard, and Miss Strickland (who quote Wal- 
singham and de la Moor) state it was on her way to the 

Lingar.1, shrine of Becket that she proposed to lodge during the 

VoL III., p. 24. nigbt in , <the Royal Cftgtle of Leeds ;- Lambarde thus 

records the event : — 

Sub. Leeds. "It chaunced that Isabel the King's wife, minding a pilgrimage to- 

wards Canterbury, and being overtaken with night, sent her Marshall to 
prepare for her lodging there. But her officer was proudly denied by 
the Captaine, who sticked not to tell him, that neither the Queen, ne 
any other, should be lodged there without the commandment of his 
Lorde the owner. 

"The Queen not thus answered, came to the gate in person, and re- 
quired to be let in ; but the Captaine most maipertly repulsed her also." 

VoLIL,p.243. Hume's account of the transaction agrees in substance 

with the preceding ones, and he 6ays the castle belonged 

Vol. II., p. 474. to Lord Badlesmere. Hasted charges this baron with 

being puffed up by ambition and his great wealth; and 
adds that Edward having been informed of his disaffec- 
tion was determined to get possession of this fortress ; 
bo under pretence of the Queen's going on a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury she set forward for that city with a large 
train of attendants, with the secret intention of surpris- 

Jb ing the castle. He describes Thomas Colepeper as the 

Vol II., p. 563. Castellan. Holinshed, however, calls Walter Colepeper 
the chief defender of the castle, whilst, according to Le- 

Vol. I., p. 273. land Thomas de Aldone [now Perry Court, Wye ?] was 
its castellan. Dr. Harris refers to Leland, and he also 
calls Thomas de Aldone the Castellan of Badlesmere. 
Lord Badlesmere was absent from Leeds Castle at the 

s^Leed' ^ me « His wife, doubting the real object of the Queen, 
told the messengers who had preceded their royal mistress 
that her Majesty must seek some other lodging, for she 
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would not admit any one within the castle without an Chap. XV. 
order from her Lord. On the arrival of the Queen and HoUnshed, 
her train at the castle gate, they were received with a Vol. II., p. 562. 
volley of arrows. Rapin says one of the attendants was yjjjf' p 395 
killed; Miss Strickland states six; and Lingard says Lingard, 
several were slain. The Queen had to seek shelter for Vol. III., p. 24. 
the night elsewhere. Lord Badlesmere, when the com- y^r 1 "^^©, 
plaint was made known to him, instead of expressing his 
regret for this insult, had the boldness to write an inso- 
lent letter to the Queen expressing his approval of what 
had been done. Her Majesty lost no time in complain- ^P 1 "* 
ing loudly to the King, of the insult she had received. ° * p " 
The chivalrous feelings of the nation were aroused at the 
presumption of Lady Badlesmere. * The King thus find- 
ing himself in a condition to enforce redress, issued the 
following proclamation to the Sheriff of Essex : — 

The King to the Bheriff of Essex, greeting. Whereas for the correction Close Roll 
and punishment, as is becoming, of the disobedience and contempt 15 Ed. II. , 
which certain servants of Bartholomew de Badlesmere, and others by ni. 24 d. 
his command, holding themselves in the Castle of Ledes, in the county 
of Kent, did to Isabella, Queen of England, ou.* Consort, by denying to 
our aforesaid Consort entry into the same castle, and by hindering her 
with armed force from entering the said castle ; whioh the same Bartho- 
lomew, by his letters subsequently directed to our aforesaid Consort, 
manifestly approved as having been done with his knowledge; which 
same servants of the said Bartholomew afterwards wickedly killed there 
certain men of the household of our same Consort, and perpetrated 
other things in various ways to the contempt of us and of our said Con- 
sort, and to the manifest breaking of our peace ; we propose personally 
to betake ourselves to that Castle, together with our well-beloved kins- 
men and faithful men, Adomarus de Valencia, of Pembroke, and John 
de Britannia, of Richmond, Earls, and many Earls and other magnates 
of our kingdom. We command thee, and firmly enjoin, that immediately 
on sight of these presents, every excuse set apart, thou do cause to be 
forewarned all and singular, as well knights as esquires of thy bailiwick, 
as well within liberties as without, that they be with us at the said 
Castle of Leeds on Friday next after the feast of St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist next, coming with horses and arms as powerfully and decently as 
they can, to do that which shaU then be by us commanded ; letting them 
know that we shall so graciously regard each of them according to the 
requirements of his condition, that they shall acoount themselves well 

* Lady Badlesmere was a member of the powerful family of the De 
Clares, being the daughter of Thomas, the brother of Earl Gilbert the 
Red. 
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Chap. XV. contented. And make us distinctly and openly acquainted' with the 
— - names of those whom thou shalt cause to be forewarned. We also com- 

mand thee that within the same thy bailiwick, as well within liberties 
as without, thou shalt cause to be chosen one thousand footmen able to 
bear arms and well furnished, of the strongest and most powerful of the 
same county ; and thou shalt lead them with thee to us in thine own 
person to the said castle at our wages, so that thou and they may by all 
means be there on the said Friday to do what we shall then think fit to 
order. Thou shalt moreover cause it to be publicly proclaimed on our 
behalf, throughout thy bailiwick, in such places as shall seem expedient 
to thee, that we direct our steps towards the said castle not for the pur- 
pose of raising war or disturbance in our kingdom, but for the correction 
and punishment of the aforesaid disobedience, contempt, and other ex- 
cesses, as is becoming ; strictly forbidding, on our behalf, any one, under 
forfeiture of all things which he could forfeit to us, to presume to at- 
tempt anything in any manner to the breaking of our peace or to the 
terror or commotion of the people of our kingdom, but that every one, 
of whatever estate he may be, do apply all the diligence which he can 
for the preservation of our peace and for the tranquillity and quiet of 
the kingdom and people aforesaid, and do maintain and preserve the 
same peace and tranquillity with all his might. Further, we will that 
thou shalt cause it to be publicly proclaimed on our behalf that all those 
of thy bailiwick, as well within liberties as without, who are within the 
ages of sixteen and sixty years, and fit to bear arms, do cause themselves 
to be furnished without delay, according to the estate of each of them, 
and that they be ready and prepared to come to us in our retinue when 
we shall cause them to be forewarned for that purpose. And thou shalt 
execute all and singular the premises with all the diligence thou canst, 
as thou lovest us and our honour, and wouldst wish to save thyself harm- 
less. Witness the King, at the Tower of London, the 16th day of Oc- 
tober. By the King and Council 

In the same manner it is commanded to the sheriffs of Southampton, 
Surrey, and Sussex. 

There is also a letter to the Sheriffs of London to make 
proclamation that the King was going to Leeds Castle 
not to make war or disturbance, but to punish the rebels, 
&c, as above. The King was at Rochester on 23rd Oc- 
tober, when letters were directed to all the sheriffs, except 
those above-named, to make similar proclamations.* 

These proclamations had the desired effect. The King in 
person, attended by his brothers, Thomas, Earl Marshal, 
and Edward, Earl of Kent, together with the Earls of 

* From the 26th October to the 4th November, the King was at Leeds 
Castle ; on the 5th November, at Tunbridge Castle ; and on the 7th, at 
Ifltham Palace. 
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Richmond, Pembroke, Arundel, and Athol, marched with Chap. XV. 
a formidable army to Leeds Castle, which was well stored 
with provisions. Lady Badlesmere, with her seneschal, 
Walter Colepeper, at first showed no disposition to sur- 
render the castle. She expected succour from the Earl 
of Hereford .and the * associate barons ' who had arrived 
with an army at Kingston ; from which town they des- 
patched the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, with the Earl of Pembroke, to the King at 
Leeds, urging him to raise the siege and submit his 
complaint to Parliament. Edward refused to entertain 
this proposal, and the barons being unwilling to engage yJJ™' « 3%. 
in a civil war to defend the wrong commenced by Lady 
Badlesmere, refused to advance further to her relief, so 
she was compelled to surrender the castle at discretion on 
the 1st day of November, 1321. Summary vengeance Moor, p. 593. 
was taken on some of the garrison. Walter Colepeper, 
described as "the Bailiff of the Seven Hundreds," was Walsingham, 
taken and drawn, on the morrow of All Saints, in a PP- 114 » I15# 
pitiable manner at the tails of horses and hung just by 
the castle of Leeds, while Thomas Colepeper* and those pp. 711, 897. 
who were in charge of Tunbridge Castle, hearing of the 
King's approach, fled to the Barons. Lady Badlesmere 
was sent to the Tower, with Walter de Burwash,! the 
nephew of her husband, where, with her family, she ap- 
pears to have suffered a long and rigorous imprisonment. 
The King seized to his own use the munition and treasure 
found in the castle, which he placed under the charge 
of the Abbot of Leeds, and a new Castellan. Chilham 
Castle was next delivered up to the King, and the Cas- ^LIL 1 ^'!^ 
tellan of Tunbridge had, we have seen, abandoned it. The 
King then proceeded to Essex, and seized the lands of 
Lord Badlesmere in that county. Many of the associate 
barons now threw themselves on the mercy of the King ; 



* Richard de Potesgrave, the King 1 ! Chaplain, was to hold the lands of 
Thomas Colepeper, because he had taken himself out of the way. — Mar- 
tin's Leeds Cattle, p. 114. 

t His sister was sent to Dover Castle. — Holinthed, Vol. II., p. 563. 
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Ch ap. X V. not so Lord Badlesmere, who was still at large. Edward 
Rapin, on his own authority at once revoked the sentence of ban- 

VoL I., p. 398. islirnent against the Spensers, who returned to England, 

and Parliament subsequently confirmed the act. 

Lord Badlesmere's fate now depended on the success of 
Lingard, the Earl of Lancaster's rebellion, who having formed a 

VoLHL,p.26. treasonable alliance with the Scotch, marched to the 
north. He was overtaken by the King's army at Borough- 
bridge, where he surrendered ; 101 knights and fourteen 
bannerets were also made prisoners. The King could not 
forget the blood of Gaveston, which called for revenge. 
Lancaster was brought before him, and was condemned 
Stow, p. 220. and executed, with all the rebel bannerets and fourteen of 
the knights (including Thomas Colepeper and Henry de 
Leybourne), in different parts of England. On no occa- 
sion since the Conquest had so much noble blood been 
shed on the scaffold. To intimidate their partisans, 
Thomas Colepeper was executed at Winchelsea, and Lord 
Badlesmere, who may be considered the primary cause of 
a.d. 1322. this civil war, was taken at Stowbridge Park, the seat of 
his nephew, the Bishop of Lincoln. He and Bartholo- 
mew de Ashburnham were executed in the Blean, near 
Ante, Canterbury, as I have already noticed. The two Morti- 

' ' mers, uncle and nephew, received judgment of death, but 

this was commuted to perpetual imprisonment the very 
next day. The remainder of the disaffected Barons, es- 
Stow, p. 216. pecially the more wealthy, had to compound for their 

estates, and to give security for their behaviour. 

A certain number of the offenders were tried before 
Geoffrey de Say and other justices, convicted, and con- 
fined in Rochester Castle under the charge of Henry de 
^°m>Ro11, Cobham, its constable; among them were Bartholomew 
m. 14. ' de Rummeney, Nicholas Colepeper, and John, the Canon 

of Alnewyk, who are described as partisans of " certain 
rebels who lately held our castle of Leedes against us in a 
hostile manner." Others had been indicted and were at 
large, and the Sheriff of Kent was commanded to appre- 
hend them. In certain cases the offenders were charged 
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with assisting " Bartholomew de Burghesshe and others Chap. XV. 
who held the Castle of Leedes against us, and of the con- is Ed. II., 
federacy of Bartholomew de Badelesmere, and for the nL 17 * 
burglary of our houses of the manor of Graveshende, 
and for the robbery of Simon Benjamyn and others our 
men coming from Leedes." Such of the prisoners as 
possessed no lands were ordered to be discharged ; others IK, in. 34. 
were released on finding sufficient mainpernors, the re- 
mainder were acquitted. 

Some of the preceding statements are contradictory. 
There can be no doubt that the manor as well as the 
castle of Leeds formed part of the dower of Margaret, 
widow of Edward I. ; and, according to Hasted, she, on Vol II., p. 473. 
the recommendation of Edward II., appointed Lord 
Badlesmere its Governor. On her death the King re- 
newed the appointment; and the next year he granted 
him the castle, manor, and advowson in fee, in exchange 
for property in Shropshire. In doing this he perpetrated 
a fraud on his Queen Isabel, who was entitled to it as 
part of her marital rights. The last writer on the sub- 
ject (the late Mr. Charles Wykeham Martin) raises the 
question, whether the Queen, in demanding admission 
to Leeds Castle, was not attempting to take possession of 
what was her own, and what had been wrongfully granted 
in exchange to another, by her consort. If so, we find, he 
says, a motive for the conduct of all parties engaged in 
this transaction. 

As a matter of some interest in Kentish history, I will 
here set out, in extenso, a translation of Leland's account 
of the whole transaction, though the substance of most 
of it has been already given : — 

In the year of our Lord 1321 Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, Leland's 
and Roger de Mortimer and his grandson, with many other magnates of Colleotanae, 
England, spoiled Hugh Spensar, the father, in Wales, the Marches, and 5^ ; | • arne «7o 
other places ; likewise the lands of John de Crumwel and the lands of the *' 

Lord John de Haudelee, because the first of these had disinherited the «?£ /#\ 
Lord John de Clifford, and because the second was chief of the council of 
the Lord Hugh Spensar, the father. 

Bartholomew de Badelesmer, the King's Steward, deserted to the aide 
of the Barons. 
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CHAP. XV. Hugh Le Spensar, the father, is exiled, and the son crossed from 

Dover to Paris in the dress of the Abbot of Langdon [near Dover] ; and 
there fearing the presence of Almeric, Earl of Pembroke, he returned to 
King Edward, at Westminster, in the same Abbot's dress, and lay three 
days before the King's feet, but could not obtain a good word from him. 
Hugh Spensar, the son, guardians having been appointed him by the 
King, spoils at Sandwich certain swift ships of the Bishop of Rochester] 
to the value of sixty thousand pounds. 

The King laboured to procure the overthrow of Bartholomew Bade- 
lesraer ; and lest he should become greatest above all others in Kent, as 
he used to be, he (the King) made the Lord Edmund of Wodestoke, his 

brother, Earl of Kent.* 

Bartholomew Badelesmer, contrary to the King's prohibition, came 
from Tillebery, in Essex, to Hengham, in Kent, where he was received 
by his people, and entered his castle of Leedes with a great company ; 
and so he proceeded to his castle of Chilham, and then to Canterbury, 

gi c# with nineteen knights dressed in linen armour under their surcoats. 

Also, his esquires publicly came in uncovered iron [armour] to the tomb 
of St. Thomas, whereby the whole city was disturbed ; and it was notified 
by some persons of the city to the King how he conducted himself. 

Ante p. 281. At that day there came to him John Crumtcel, with his "wife, praying 

his aid and friendship ; to whom he promised all assistance, and repaired 
with him to Oxford to the Barons. 

Meanwhile the King, wishing to be revenged of the said Badelesmere, 
sent Isabella, Queen of England, to the Castle of Leedes : which same 

, castle the King formerly gave to the aforesaid Badelesmer in exchange 

for other lands at Indresle, in Essex, &c, in order that entry into the 
oastle should be denied to the Queen. Knowing this, Badelesmere, being 

Ante, p. 276. at Whitney, in the county of Oxford, with the Barons, sent soldiers to 

the aforesaid castle, appointing Thomas de A I done constable over them, 
and commanding that they should not open the gates to the Queen, but 
manfully defend the castle. 

On learning that the King was besieging the castle of Leedes, Badeles- 
mer urged the Barons to march to Leedes and 'defend his castle. They 
came to Kingeston-on-Thames, but refused to proceed further; and 
Badelesmer, being dismayed, retreated with them. On hearing this the 
besieged in the castle of Leedes surrendered themselves to the King. 

Then the King sent the wife of Badelesmer with his only son, Giles by 
name, and with his daughters, and caused the Lord Bartholomew Bur- 
gessche, knight, and his wife, and Thomas de Aldone, constable of the 
castle, to be brought immediately to the Tower of London. On All 
Saints 1 Day he sent two knights to the castle of Chilham, having a com- 
mission ; and they demanded entry for the Lord the King ; to whom 
Henry de Valoynes, knight and constable, said that he would not hold 
the castle against the Lord the King ; so that castle was surrendered to 
the King, whose deputy was the Earl of Batheles [?] ; and he delivered to 
him the castle with all the goods there which belonged to Badelesmer. 

* The Prince was shortly afterwards appointed Governor of Tunbridge 
Castle.— Dugdalt, Vol II., p. 92. 
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Afterwards Walter Colepeper, bailiff of the Seven Hundreds, on the CHAP. XV, 
morrow of All Saints, near the castle of Leedes, was miserably drawn at . 

the tails of horses, and afterwards hanged. 

Thomas Colepeper, and others who were with him in the Castle of 
Tollbridge, hearing of the King's coming, fled to Hugh de Audeley [the 
then owner of the castle], who was then with the other Barons. 

Then Geoffrey de Say and "William de Dyne, the King's Justices, were 
sent into Kent, to inquire as to the favourers of Badelesmer, and to do 
justice 

Thomas of Lancaster refused to support the Barons so long as Badeles- 
mer should remain with their army ; wherefore he was forsaken by the 
Barons and very greatly persecuted by the King. 

The Barons having burnt one gate of Bridgenorth enter it, and rob- 
bed the King's soldiers, take the town. Pardon was given by the King 
who dissembled to the Barons and their adherents, except to Badelesmer. 
On thia part there came to the King the two Mortimers, the Lord de 
Audeley the father, and the Lord Maurice de Berkeley, who nevertheless 
were afterwards sent to Wallingford to prison. There also came to the 
King Robert de . . . , chief councillor of the Earl of Lancaster, with 
200 armed men, who is in a little time delivered to Nicholas Cryel, and 
conveyed to the Castle of Dover with Master Rees Ap Po6l 

In the year of Our Lord 1322, on the 18th Calends of May [14th April], 
Badelesmer was drawn from Canterbury to the gallows of Bleen, and 
there hanged ; then his head was cut off, and fixed on a pole at Burgate, 
his body being hanged again. 

I have now furnished the reader with all the inform- 
ation I have been enabled to collect with reference to 
this memorable Kentish rencontre of 1821. The con- 
clusion I have arrived at is, that Lord Badlesmere, in 
addition to his other offices and possessions in other 
counties, was at first only Castellan for a short time at 
Leeds ; that he next became possessed of the fee of the 
castle and manor of Chilham, followed by other extensive 
grants in Kent ; that he was a second time appointed 
Castellan of Leeds, and afterwards of Tunbridge, and that 
he finally acquired, by an exchange with the King, the fee 
of the castle, manor, and advowson of Leeds, which for- 
merly included two parks. So that at the time he joined 
in the Earl of Lancaster's rebellion he held the follow- 
ing castles in Kent : — He was owner of Tong Castle, part 
of his mother's inheritance, owner as well as Castellan of 
Leeds and Chilham Castles," and Castellan of Tunbridge. 



* Chilham Castle, with its honor and manor, were immediately re« 
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Chap^V. There is also some confusion as to the part taken by 
The the Colepepers* in this affray. Two were executed, but 

Colepepers. there may have been a third, a nephew with the same 

Christian name. Dugdale does not assist us. Walter we 
have seen was the bailiff of " the Seven Hundreds" in the 
Weald. 

The first eminent member of this family was Thomas, 
PMUnott, one of the justices of the great assize in the reign of King 

John. Their possessions in Kent were considerable, and 
extended over the Weald and western parts of the county. 
The manor house of Bayhall, in the southern extremity of 
Pembury, in the Weald, was their principal residence in 
the fourteenth century. It now became forfeited to the 
Close Roll, Crown. Eichard de Potesgrave,+ clerk, was appointed the 
Ed. ,m. . 0Ug t o ai an f a ]j the lands of Thomas Colepeper at "La 

p. 279 (•). Bayehill" and elsewhere in Kent. 

Part of the lands seized by the Crown, consisting of 

Close Boll, ^ 118 acres in Pembury and Capel, appear to have been de- 
mised by the Prior of Tunbridge to " Thomas, son of 
Thomas Colepeper," \ and the King ordered restitution 
thereof to be made to the Prior. 

Leeds Castle formed no part of the forfeited possessions 
of Bartholomew de Badlesmere which Edward III. re- 
stored to Giles de Badlesmere (his son), but remained in 
the hands of the Crown. Edward II. visited it on several 
occasions after the siege; William of Wykeham became 
its Warden in 1359. 



19£d.IL,m.7. 



Ante, p. 263. stored to David Strabolgi, Earl of Athol (the son of the traitorous Earl), 

who bound himself " to render loyal service to the King and his heirs." 
(15 Ed. 2., m. 21 d.) ; and three years afterwards we find the Treasurer 
and Barons of the Exchequer ordered to withdraw the claims they had 
made on the castle in respect of the debts of Rose de Dovor, Alexander 
de Baliol, and Isabella his wife (the grandmother of the then Earl of 
Athol), and Barth. de Badlesmere.— Close Roll, 18 Ed. 2. m. 16. 

* Dugdale's notice of this family commences with the reign of Charles I., 
though he states that " they had flourished with great esteem in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex for many past ages." — vol. II., p. 472. 

t In one of the royal precepts he is called " keeper of certain lands 
and tenements which belonged to certain of our enemies and rebels in the 
county of Kent, being in our hands." — Close Roll, 16 Ed. II. m. 9. 

± This shows that there were at this time two Thomas Colepepers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EDWARD II. CONTINUED.— THE SPENSERS IN THE ASCEND- 
ANT.— THE QUEEN QUITS ENGLAND.— FOLLOWED BY THE 
PRINCE OF WALES.— EDWARD II. IN THE WEALD OF 
KENT. -THE QUEEN RETURNS WITH A FOREIGN ARMY. 
-EXECUTION OF THE SPENSERS. —THE KING'S ABDICA- 
TION AND MURDER. 

THE King was now, for a short time, supreme in his Chap. XVI. 
own dominions, and at peace with foreign nations. 
The Spensers were reinstated, the father was created Earl The Spenura. 
of Winchester, and they were enriched with several of the 
forfeited estates, on account of the losses they had sus- 
tained; while the son, having recovered his former as- 
cendancy, like most infatuated favourites, instead of pro- 
fiting by the past, only prepared the way, by his ostenta- 
tion and arrogance, for his own murder, and that of his 
royal benefactor. 

Charles le Bel, who had succeeded his brother Philip on SSrt^ n ° h 
the throne of France, soon sought a pretext for the re- 
newal of hostilities. Among other grievances, he com- 
plained that Edward had not attended his coronation, Lingtrd, 
nor done him homage for Guienne. The King replied that ° * ,p * ' 
he had not been summoned to do so, and offered to attend 
on an appointed day. Charles, it would appear, was bent 
on conquest ; the Pope in vain used all his influence to re- 
store peace, when it was suggested that if the Queen of 
England would visit the French Court, the King, her a.d. 1326. 
brother, might listen to her entreaties. For this purpose 
she quitted England never more to return, except in arms 
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against her husband.* The terms of an ignominious 
treaty were agreed to, which provided, among other 
things, that Guienne should be given up to Edward as 
soon as he had done homage for it. The King appears to 
have reluctantly approved of these conditions ; and Lin- 
gar d, quoting Rymer, says he had commenced his journey 
to France to do homage at Beauvais, but being detained 
at Dover by sickness, he sent a message to Charles to ac- 
count for his delay. According to Lambarde, the King 
" suddenly drew back his foot and withdrew to Bokenfold, 
[in the Weald] , where he reposed him somewhile, and 
caused many to be indicted for their unlawful huntings." 
The mansion, manor, park, and lands of Bokinfold were 
at this time of considerable extent, including parts of 
Brenchley, Yalding, Horsmonden, Marden, and Goud- 
hurst. They had not been then long in the possession 
of the King, as they formed part of the forfeited estates 
of Bartholomew de Badlesmere.f 

While tarrying there, the King's confessor, Haymo of 
Hytlie,{ whom he had made Bishop of Rochester, sent 
him " a present of drinks, and withal both of wine and 
grapes of his own growth from his vineyard at Hailing." 

The Queen remained in France, and at last induced 
Edward to 6end the Prince of Wales, then only twelve 

* Froissart, however, asserts that the Queen, to escape the hatred and 
mischief which the Spensers were plotting against her, set out as if to 
go on a pilgrimage to St. Thomas, at Canterbury, whence she proceeded 
to Wincnelsea and embarked the same night with the Prince of Wales, 
the Earl of Kent, and Sir Roger Mortimer, for Boulogne, where she 
was joyfully received and remained two days. — Chronicles, Vol. I., p. 6. 
This must be an error, as will appear from what follows. 

t Philipott says that in his day, time had not so dismantled or dis- 
parked it, but that yet there were some memorials or vestiges remaining 
which attested the truth of the above statement.— Sub. Brtnchley. 

t Hythe was the place of his birth. Fuller thus describes Haymo of 
Hythe :— " I believe him owner of good temporal means. First, because 
he made so much building on a mean bishopric, erecting the great hall 
and fair frontispiece at his palace at Hailing, and repairing aU the rooms 
thereof ; not forgetting the town of his nativity, where he erected and 
endowed the Hospital of St. Bartholomew (Hythe) for ten poor people. 
Secondly, because in his old age he lived on his own estate, resigning his 
bishopric ; which the charitable conceive done not out of discontent, but 
desire of retirement to compose himself the better for his dissolution, 
which happened about the year 1355," 
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years of age, to represent his royal parent at the French Cha p. X VI. 
Court. On the 12th September, 1825, Prince Edward, 
attended by a splendid train of nobles and knights, sailed 
from Dover and landed at Boulogne, -where he was joined 
by his mother, who accompanied him to Paris, and he 
performed homage at the Bois de Vincennes. 

The rebel Mortimer had escaped from the Tower to 
France, and was now cohabiting with the Queen, styling 
himself the chief officer of her household." 1 

Week after week passed away, and neither mother nor Absence 
son returned to England. The King s letters, exhorting ^f^* 
the Queen and Prince of Wales (whom he addresses as and Prince of 

"Wales. 

"Edward, fair son") to return to England, are still ex- 
tant, and increase our sympathy for this weak-minded 
but amiable monarch. He is constantly reminding his 
son of his tender age, of the promises of affectionate 
obedience he made to him at Dover on the eve of his de- 
parture to France, from which we may infer that the King 
was present at his embarcation. He concludes by telling 
the youthful prince that he and his mother are notoriously 
holding companionship with " Mortimer our traitor and 
mortal enemy." But we must bring this unhappy reign, 
so far as it concerns the King and his consort, to a close. 
Excluded at last from the Court of her brother, the 
King of France, the Queen affianced her son to Philippa of 
Hainault, and landed, with a small force, at Orwell in 
Suffolk, on 22nd September, 1826, accompanied by the 
King's half-brother, the Earl of Kent; she was at once Their return, 
joined by many other potent nobles. The King, deserted 
by all, fled to the west of England for refuge. The Might of the 
Queen hung the elder Spenser, then 90 years of age, in 
his armour, at Bristol ; the King and the younger Spenser 
made their escape, but were taken in a few days after- 
wards in Wales. The Queen's party assembled at Bristol, 



* Froiflsart purposely veils the blackest traits of Isabel's character, so 
as to render them least offensive to her son, Edward III., who appears, 
in after life, to have attributed all his mother's crimes to the evil influ- 
ence of Mortimer, 
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" the King having absconded/' and declared his eldest son 
Regent. All the King's entreaties imploring mercy from 
Queen Isabella and his son were in vain, and he was sent 
a prisoner to Kenil worth Castle, where his keeper was the 
brother of Thomas of Lancaster. Sir Hugh de Spenser, 
the son, fastened on the poorest and smallest horse that 
could be found, with his arms and the arms of Clare and 
Gloucester, in right of his wife, emblazoned on his sur- 
coat, was led in derision in the suite of the Queen through 
all the towns she passed, preceded by trumpets and cym- 
bals by way of mockery, until he reached Hereford, where 
he was tried, lest he should die before he reached London. 
He was crowned with nettles, and executed there in a 
most ignominious manner. 

A Parliament assembled at Westminster, January 7, 
1827, " to treat with the King if he shall be there in per- 
son, or, in case of his absence, with the Queen Consort 
and the King's son," when the King was deposed, and his 
son proclaimed King by the title of Edward III. Sir 
William Trussell appeared before the King, as the speaker 
of the whole Parliament, and in their name and by virtue 
of the powers with which they had invested him, he with- 
drew all homage and fealty which appertained to him as 
King, protesting that from thenceforth they were to con- 
sider him only as a private person, divested of royal dig- 
nity. "From this proceeding," says Allen, " however 
questionable in other respects, it appears that, according 
to the notions of that time, the subject had a right for 
good and sufficient reasons to renounce his homage and 
fealty to the King, in the same manner as the King had, 
for similar reasons, a right to put the subject out of his 
faith and protection." 

It will be needless to trace the captivity and subsequent 
murder of the monarch in Berkeley Castle on 20th Sep- 
tember, 1827, so familiar to every reader of English His- 
tory. Edward II., like his father, reigned over proud and 
factious nobles. The father was in disposition a tyrant, 
but he died in his bed, respected by his barons and ad- 
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mired by his contemporaries : while the son was of a less Chap. XVI. 

imperious character, against whom no act of injustice or 

oppression was alleged by his greatest enemies, yet he 

was deposed and murdered. This difference in their lot 

may in some measure be accounted for from the fact that 

no responsible Minister of the Crown was recognized at 

this time ; and the elevation of a succession of favourites, 

by a monarch who devoted his time to pleasure, if not 

dissipation, was deemed by the barons an infringement on 

their rights, and a grievous neglect of his duties. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

EDWARD II. CONCLUDED. — THE KNIGHTS TEMPLARS.— 
FAMINES. — KENTISH RETURN FOR MILITARY LEVIES.— 
TUNRRIDGE CASTLE. -THE MURAGE AND PA V AGE OF 
TUNRRIDGE. -STATE PAPERS DEPOSITED IN ITS CASTLE. 
—REPAIR OF THE HUNDRED BRIDGES IN THE WEALD.— 
IRON WORKS. —THE CHURCH.— THE SHERIFFS AND 
KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE FOR KENT DURING THIS 
REIGN. 

I PREFER noticing, separately, what remains to be 
said in connexion with the reign of Edward II., 
rather than to interrupt the chain of events contained 
in the concluding pages of the last chapter. 

During the early part of this reign, the Order of the 
Knights Templars, established in 1118, which at first 
consisted of nine poor knights living in common near 
the site of the ancient Temple at Jerusalem, was abolished 
in England. They originally watched the roads, and pro- 
tected pilgrims from robbers and infidels. Foremost in 
danger, their military services excited the gratitude of 
Christendom, and large landed possessions and legacies 
were soon heaped upon them. Their case was not an 
exception to that of almost every other religious founda- 
tion, and wealth and power were their ruin. After their 
expulsion from the Holy Land, reports most prejudicial 
to their Order, but not always well founded, were circu- 
lated and credited. A fierce crusade against those who 
originally constituted themselves the guardians of the 
crusaders followed. Pope Clement was driven to take 
action; and by Bull, addressed to Edward II., soon after 
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his accession, in common with other European Sovereigns, Cha p. X VII, 
he requested that the knights might be arrested, and 
judges appointed to inquire into their guilt or innocence. 
The proceeding was carried on with great 6ecresy, and 
they were all apprehended on the same day (January 10, Rymer, Feed., 
1808) in England, and ordered to be kept in safe but ° mP# 
honourable custody. William de la Mare, their Master 
in England, was arrested by the sheriff of Kent and im- 
prisoned in the castle of Canterbury. Such a sweeping 
measure was no doubt accompanied by many acts of 
cruelty and injustice; but the treatment the Templars 
experienced in France was far more harsh than in Eng- 
land. The hope of securing their vast estates no doubt 
had some influence on the mind of the King. Tho Order 
was suppressed by a Papal Bull in 1812, and at a later 
period in this reign their estates were assigned to the 
Hospitallers or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem (after- 
wards known as the Knights of Malta), charged with al- 
lowances for tho support of such Templars as still sur- 
vived." The property in Kent held by them comprised 
originally the Hundred of Shamel, but they did not hold 
it long. They also held land in the following places in 
the fourteenth century : — 

The Kentish 
possessions of 
the Knights 
Templars. 



In Mr. Kemble's Introduction to the late Mr. Lambert 
Larking's " Knights Hospitallers in England " (published 
by the Camden Society), he remarks: "Like the Templars, Introd., 

p. lxvii, 

* "When the Templars' lands were seized the sum of 2s. per day was 
assigned from their proceeds for the support of the Master, and 4d. 
each for the knights. De la Mare died in the Tower in 1311. The sur- 
vivors ultimately found asylums in the different monasteries, and their 
pensions were paid to the superiors for their support. 

t The Templars' property in AValtham consisted, at this time, of a 
messuage and "one carucatie of land, let to Walter Godchep," still 
called Temple Farm. Though the tenant's family is extinct, the name 
is preserved, and lands in Hjnxhill are still known by it. 
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Chap. XVII. the Hospitallers were not an English order ; they were 
founded, and for the most part subsequently recruited, by 
and from foreigners. But England was always one ol 
their most important bailies; in spite of the national 
character of the English knights, their contributions to 
the finances were of high value; and the courage and 
conduct of the English contingent, stood second to those 
of none in the world." * 

Famines. The political convulsions and intrigues which occurred 

during this reign were accompanied by severe privations, 
resulting from a series of unproductive harvests between 
1814 and 1818. Never, perhaps, were the sufferings of 

Rogers, the English peasantry greater. Besides the misery of 

* p famine, they had to submit to the insolence and rapacity 

of a succession of royal favourites, and the extravagance 

of the Court, whose expenditure was enormous, and 

formed a striking contrast to that of the previous 

Walsingham, reign. To add to the calamity, a pestilential disease 

S'rokeL, p. 37. raged among the cattle. The prices of wheat continued 

to advance, until a quarter sold for ten times its usual 
value. The poor ware reduced to feed on roots, horses, 
dogs, and the most loathsome animals; instances are 
even recorded of men eating the dead bodies of their 
companions, and parents those of their children. 

Military The Parliament held at Lincoln had ordained that cer- 

Yiei# tain military levies should be made, whereupon the King 

issued his precept to the sheriff of Kent, requiring him to 

make a return of tho names of the different hundreds and 

ViUarum of townships in Kent, and their lords. Here again we find 

Kent, 9kEd.II. no men tion of parishes. The original "Nomina villarum" 

appears to have been burnt in the fire of London, in 1666. 
A copy has been preserved in a miscellaneous volume in 
the Public Record Office (88) ; at the commencement is a 
note, signed "Peter le Neve, Norroy," recording* what 

* There are other copies in the Harleian collection, containing the re- 
turns for other counties as well as Kent, printed in 1834 by Sir F. Pal- 
grave, Vol. III., p. 301, " Parliamentary Writs, and Writs of Military 
Summons." As, however, he appears at a loss to account for the origi- 
nal, Sir Francis could not have seen the above mem. by Peter le Neve, 
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has been now stated. This return is headed " Names of Chap. XVII. 
the hundreds, cities, boroughs and towns, and of the lords Kentish 
of the same, in the county of Kent." But having so ^^| d ; and 
recently given, in a tabular form, the several laths and temp. Ed.' II. 
hundreds at three different periods of our history, I must Ante, p. 163. 
content myself with noticing only the substance of this 
document. 

The Laths are here reduced to their present number, Latha. 
five. St. Augustine (without any reference to Hedeling 
or Hedelinth), Schipweye, Scrawyngehope (now called 
Scray), Eylesford, and Sutton, and they are inserted in 
this order. 

The number of hundreds returned is sixty-three and a Hundred*, 
half,* of which the heads of the Church and religious 
houses held, either solely or jointly, more than two-thirds 
(48) ; sixteen were held of the King alone, sixteen of the 
King and Archbishop jointly, ten of the Archbishop; 
Faversham was held of the King and Abbot of Favers- 
ham, Wye of the Abbot of Battle, Longbridge of the 
King and Abbot of Battle, and Bromley of the King and 
Bishop of Rochester. The hundreds of Washlington and 
Wye, which are omitted in the Roll of Edward I., are Ante, p. 193. 
inserted here. Dartford,. part of the ancient demesne 
lands of the Crown, is omitted. The ville of Brasted is 
here included in the hundred of Westerham; and the 
ville of Mailing in the hundred of Larkfield. " A moiety 
of the town of Lamberhurst," of which the Abbot of 
Robertsbridge in Sussex was lord, is returned under the 
hundred of Brenchley. The cities of Canterbury and 
Rochester are returned as held of the King ; the former 
follows the hundred of Whitstable, and the latter that of 
Rochester. No return of the Cinque Ports appears in 
this document. 

As bearing on the history of the Weald, I must notice 

that I do not find in this return any mention of Benen- 



* In this number the Lowy of Tunbridge and the Ville of Newenden 
are included. 
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Lordship*, 
temp. Ed. II. 



Ante, VoL L, 
pp. 226, 227. 



Chap. XVII. den, Capel, Ebony, Edenbridge, Frittenden, Hadlow, 
Hundreds and Shadoxhurst, Smarden, or Stapleburst, all situate wholly 

within the Weald ; nor of Egerton, Hurst, Nettlested, or 
Pluckley, situate partly within the district. Many of these 
places were of great antiquity. All of them then pos- 
sessed churches, and Benenden, Hadlow, Nettlested, and 
Pluckley are even mentioned in Domesday. About ninety 
other places in Kent, now constituting parishes, are also 
omitted in this return. The only conclusion therefore 
that we can come to, is, that though all these places ex- 
isted for ecclesiastical purposes, yet for military levies 
they were united to adjoining borougbs and townships 
over which the different lordships extended. Thus Pluck- 
ley is omitted, but Piveton, of greater antiquity, and now 
merged in Pluckley, is returned; and Hadlow would be 
included in the Lowy of Tonbridge. I could instance 
other similar cases were it necessary. 

With the exception of Tunstall (the lordship of which 
belonged to Henry de Cobham, sen.), Edward II. was pos- 
sessed of the Hundred of Middleton (Milton), and every 
lordship in it, extending to Bapchild on the east, Kings- 
down on the south, Rainham on the west, and over the 
whole of the Isle of Sheppey (which was included in this 
Hundred), on the north. This King was also possessed of 
the whole of the Hundred of Mardcn, originally a member 
of Milton. These two Hundreds, and the smaller ones of 
Preston-next-Wingham and Folkestone, appear to have 
been the only ones in Kent in which the crosier possessed 
no secular interest. 

In this document the King's stop-mother, the Dowager 
Queen Margaret, is returned as owner of the Lordships of 
Leeds, Ospringe, Throwley, Badlesmere, Stone, Eastry, 
and Lower Hardres. Wittcrsham she held jointly with 
the Archbishop and Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury. 
Preston she held with the Archbishop. Bearsted she 
held with John de St. John. She also held the half-hun- 
dred of Barnfield and the lordship of Goudbur6t. 

The only other remark which I will at present make on 



Milton. 
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this document is, that with one slight exception,* from Cha p. X VIL 
the completion of the Domesday Survey until the reign of The Hundreds 
Edward II., and so on to the present time, no change has andLordships 
taken place in the several hundreds in and on the borders Marsh, 
of Romney Marsh. They are eight in number : Bircholt temp - **• IL 
(Barony), Street, Worth, Newchurch, Ham, Aloesbridge, 
Langport, and Oxney; all these hundreds were, in the 
reign of Edward II., held jointly by the King and the 
Archbishop, except Bircholt and St. Martin, which were 
held by the Archbishop alone. But what is more re- 
markable, not a single lordship in this extensive dis- 
trict was held by a layman at this time. The King held 
a few, but the Archbishop was the chief owner ; the re- 
mainder belonged to Christ Church and St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, and two or three religious houses. This to 
my mind has an important bearing on the division of this 
district for ecclesiastical purposes, and the erection of its 
churches, on which I propose to speak hereafter. 

Let us now resume the history of Tunbridge and its Tunbridge 
Castle. On the death at Bannockburn of Gilbert, the last 
of the male descendants of the De Clares, sufficient time Ante, p. 271. 
was suffered to elapse for the possibility of posthumous 
issue of his widow Maude, the grand-daughter of the Earl 
of Ulster, t when the castle of Tunbridge and its possessions 
were severed from the other vast territories of this power- 
ful family in England and Wales, and on partition, 
a.d. 1317, became vested in Hugh de Audley the younger, 
in right of his wife Margaret, the widow of Piers Gaveston. Ante, p. 267. 

As soon as De Audley had become possessed of it, we 
find Edward II. , on his application, empowering " his 

* I refer to the making St. Martin's Pountney for a time a separate 
Hundred distinct from Langport : they are now united, and called St. 
Martin's, Ivychurch. 

t The only possessions in Kent which appear to have been assigned to 
the widow for her dower were the foreign Court of the Honour of Glou- 
cester and the foreign Court of Warbignton [Warbilton?].— Dugdale, 
Vol. I., p. 217. Under Warbilton the manors of Mascals and Copgrave, 
in Brenchley, appear to have been held of the town of Tunbridge by 
paying at the larder of Tunbridge Castle eight hogs and a half yearly at 
the feast of All Saints.— Hasted, Vol III., p. 367. 
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Chap, xvil trusty men of Tunbridge" to levy tolls for enclosing and 
paving the town. The document is one of interest, and I 
Tunbridge. will give the substance of it. 

The Mcrage and Pay age of Tcxbrcggk. 

The King to the bailifff and trusty men of the Town of Tonbracp. 

greeting. Know ye that at the request of our well beloved and faithful 

_ Hugh d'Audele, junior, we have granted to you in aid of enclosing and 

oizSti o also of paving the said town, that from the day of the making of these 

on P* * presents until the end of three years next ensuing you may take in the 

VL 20* said town of saleable things coming to the same the tolls underwritten. 

Then foUowt a long list of tolls to be levied and articles to be taxed, 
including grain, cattle, hides (fresh, salt, or tanned), salt meat, fresh 
meat, 
skins 
cloths 

iron, lead, tin, wayde (wood), herrings, fish, silk, salt, flour,' cheese, 
butter, timber, charcoal, nails, horse shoes, lampreys, oil, &c, &c, he 
Dated at Mortilake, the 7th day of April [1317]. 

Hugh de Audley, with his father, took part with the 
Earl of Lancaster and the rebellious barons ; the son was 
captured at Boroughbridge by the Earls of Kent and Sur- 
rey. He appears to have been treated with indulgence* 
on account of his wife (the King's niece), but Tunbridge 
Castle was seized by the Crown, and Bartholomew de 

v U Fr/ e ' Badlesmere was in the first instance appointed the cas- 

,p " tellan. When he joined the Earl of Lancaster, the Earl 
of Kent (the King's brother) became the castellan, and 
after him Henry de Cobham. 

a.d. 1323-1327. For four years (16 to 19 Edward II. inclusive) we find 

numerous entries on the Close Boll and Patent Boll 
referring to the castle and its forest and chase. In 
some of the documents Henry de Cobham is described 

Close Boll, as "keeper of certain lands and tenements which belonged 

m. 14. ' to our enemies and rebels in the county of Kent." These 

entries include order.3 for repairing the paling " around 
the honour. " A grant of an annuity of 8s. a day to 
Alexander de Mowbray, during the King's pleasure, for 
services rendered his Majesty, and to be received from the 

lb., m. 30. issues of the castle and honour. A grant of " oaks fit for 

timber in Tunbridge forest, and all other dry timber in 
the custody of the keeper of the forest," for the use of the 

• In the next reign he was created Earl of Gloucester. 
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palace of Westminster. Then follows an appointment of Chap. XVII. 
Cobham with two others as justices to hear and deter- n>. 17. Ed. II., 
mine certain trespasses committed " against us in our m * 4L 
free chace of Tunbridge, which is in the counties of Kent igi^ii^pV 
and Sussex," by three persons described as "late foresters m. 8. a. 
of Feruth" [Frith?]. We next meet with a precept to 
the same parties to enquire, by the oaths of good and law- 
ful men of the counties of Kent and Sussex, " what male- lb., part 1, 
factors with force and arms entered our free chace of TXU ' 
Tonbrigge and hunted the same, without our licence, and 
took and carried away wild animals." In the next year 
the custody of " our Castle of Tonebrigge and of our 
forest there " is committed to John de Pakenham during 
the King's pleasure, with a yearly charge of £10 for his n> r^|» Ed -^ I -> 
services, and Henry de Cobham is commanded to deliver ' 

up to Pakenham the castle and forest, " together with the 
armour, victuals, and other the King's property therein." 
Pakenham, the new castellan, is the same year com- 
manded to permit the prior and convent of Tonbrigge* 
to receive 120 hogs yearly free from pannage, and two 
sumpter horses daily to carry away dead wood from the 
forest, and one stag yearly to be captured by the foresters, 19 ^ n ' 
pursuant to the charter of the founder, Kichard de Clare, m. 2. 
Earl of Hertford, and which the prior and convent had 
received until the forest and woods " came to our hands 
by the forfeiture of Hugh de Audley, junior." It is fur- 
ther stated that the forest and woods were, with the manor 
of Tunbridge, held of the Archbishop by the service of 
being steward of his hall at the time of his enthronization, 
and that they were then worth yearly in all issues £80. 
This was followed by a precept directed to Thomas de 
Blakebroke, the farmer of the manor of Ealdynge [Yal- 
ding] , "in our hands by the forfeiture of Hugh de Audele, 
junior," to pay yearly 51s. and 5d. to Tunbridge Priory, 
under the grant from Richard de Clare, "from all assartst 
of old and new land in Dennemannesbroke for ever." 



• This Priory was entirely consumed by fire A.D. 135L Aitttfii. 

f Man wood says " assart" was first used in England by William the 
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Cha p. XV II. The importance attached to Tunbridge Castle, at this 
Tunbridge time, may be seen from the following writ : — 

Castle one of 

the deposi- Th e King, &c. Know yo that we have appointed our well-beloved 

taries of Public clerks Robert de Hoton and Thomas de Sibthrop to inspect, array, and 
Records. put in right order our charters, writings, and all other our muniments 

being in our Castles of Pontefract, Tuttebury, and Tonebrigge ; and also 
those which have recently come and arc in the custody of the Warden of 
our Tower of London ; and also all those which are in the House of the 
Friars Preachers within our City of London. Witness the King at 
Aldewerk, the 24th day of July, 1317, by Writ of Privy Seal. 

And it ie commanded to all the Wardens and Constables of the Castles 
16 Ed. II. p. 1 aforesaid, and to the Prior of the Order of Friars Preachers of London, 
m. 28. that they do permit the same Robert and Thomas to enter the Castles, 

Tower, and House of the said Friars, for the purpose aforesaid, and 
cause to be delivered to them the charters, writings, and other muni- 
ments of the King being in the same, that they may inspect the same 
and put them in right order, according to the tenour of the letters afore- 
said ; and that they do counsel and assist them in the premises. 

It cannot bo inferred from this that Tunbridge Castle 
was then one of the ordinary places for the deposit of 
public records, but it is more probable that this order 
had reference to certain State papers which had tem- 
porarily accumulated, having been deposited by Ed- 
ward I., on his way to the Continent, or by the King 
when Prince of Wales, during the absence of his father, 
when he was Regent. This conclusion is supported by the 
fact that Pomfret Castle is one of the places named in this 
writ, and Edward II. had been staying there for some 
time in 1321. 

Litigation, not uncommon in the present day, respect- 
ive Hundred fog y^ non-repair of the hundred bridges in the Weald, is 
Weald. to be met with in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It appears that Heykybcry Bridge, in the hundreds of 
Eyhorne and Cranbrook [near Mottenden and Headcorn ?] 
was broken down, and that the liability to repair it rested 



Conqueror. It is to destroy any covert and make it plain ground, or 
convert it into tillage. — Fort at Laws, p. 19. In ancient times the owner 
of a forest or park was entitled to the land beyond its boundary as far as 
a deer could leap ; and when the land was disafforested the deers' leap 
was still claimed. Hartlip, near Sittingbourne, no doubt thus received 
its name (Edmund's Names and Places, p. 189), though Philipott's 
derivation of Hartlip is Labium cordis, p. 397. 
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jointly on the men of the hundreds of Cranbrook and Cha p. X VII, 
Eyhorne. The reparation needed on this occasion was 
on the Eyhorne portion of the bridge ; but as the men 
of that hundred had to repair one of the piles of Roches- 
ter Bridge, they sought to throw the burthen of up- 
holding their moiety of this bridge on the Denes of 
Wytheryndene, Homershame, Staplehurst, Wythenbroke, 
Thornherst, and Hedcorne, all in the same hundred, which 
denes did not contribute anything towards the mainte- 
nance of Rochester Bridge.* The question had been 
decided by John de Cobham, who by command of the 
King had been sent to inquire into the matter ; but his 
decision did not satisfy the men of these denes, and a 
jury selected from the Hundreds of Barkley, Marden, and 
Calehill, was impanelled. The men of the denes denied 
that they were sohly liable, but admitted a joint liability 
with the rest of the Hundred of Eyhorne to repair a 
moiety of the bridge, and the jury so decided the case ; 
exempting only the tenants in those denes who then held 
lands of the Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. 

Hitherto we have been able to discover but little evi- Jt 6 ? 011 
dence of the smelting and working of iron in any part of 
the Wealds of Sussex, Surrey, or Kent. We now begin 
to meet with frequent notices of it. About the year 
1279 iron appears to have been smelted in St. Leonard's Sussex 
forest, in Sussex, and the works were afterwards carried VoLlL,p.l7«, 
on by the Crown. In 1800 a complaint was made by the 
Feroners, or dealers in iron, to the Mayor of London and 
Court of Aldermen, against the smiths of the Wealds 
(Fabrl de Wahlisj for bringing irons of wheels for carts 
to London shorter than the ancient custom had sanc- 
tioned, to the great loss and scandal of the trade of iron- 
mongers ; upon which an inquisition was held, and three 
iron rods of just and ancient length and breadth were 

* This is deserving of notice, as it proves that " the men of the denes,*' 
though now constituting parts of the Hundred, were ttill exempt from 
liabilities to which other parts of it were subject. 
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Chap. xvii. sealed with the seal of the Chamber of Guildhall, and an 
Nicholl's order issued directing all merchants bringing iron from 

Hist, of the tn e Wealds and elsewhere to observe this measure on pain 

Ironmongers * 

Company. of forfeiture. 

In the year 1820, Peter de Worldham, sheriff of Sussex 
and Surrey,* furnished 8,000 horse-shoes, and 29,000 
nails, from the Weald, for an expedition of Edward II. 
against the Scots, by virtue of a precept from the Ex- 
chequer. 
Rochester Among the distinguished prisoners detained in Roches- 

M gyQ ter Castle during this reign, was the Queen of Robert 
Iimrard Bruce. After the defeat of the English at Bannockburn, 

VoL IIL, p. 12. she was released, with his sister and daughter, and the 

bishop of Glasgow and Earl of Marr. She had been 
placed, in the previous month of March, under the charge 
of Henry de Cobb am, the constable of the castle, where 
she remained until the following October. The castellan 
was commanded to provide her with a suitable chamber 
Arch. Cant, and an allowance of 20s. per week, and to permit her to 
VoL VI., p. 46. Wfl jk w i t hi n t b e precincts of the castle and the Priory of 

St. Andrew. 

The long pending disputes between the Cinque Ports 

mariners and the mariners of Great Yarmouth were now 

drawing to a close ; still, a letter of safe conduct from the 

WEd. nT King to the Lord Warden, appears to have been requisite 

m. 4. to enable Ports' men to attend the great fair which was 

held yearly at Yarmouth. + 
The privileges The Abbot of Battle having claimed that all pleas in 
dred ofWye, ^he e y res °f the Justices, touching the Crown and other 
6£d.ll.,m.l3. cases concerning the hundred of Wy, ought to be pleaded, 

as heretofore, at Wy, in the Abbot's liberty, before one 
of the justices, together with the Abbot's steward, and 

* Until the reign of Elizabeth, Sussex and Surrey were represented by 
only one sheriff. 

f From a return among the MSS. formerly in the Chapter House, 
Westminster, in four years, during the reign of Edward I., Kent lost in 
these affrays 122 men, and Sussex ninety-nine ; the loss of men in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk was still greater ; while the estimated damage to pro* 
perty during this period exceeded 16,0001. ~ Cooper's Winchelsea, p. 118. 
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it having been found, after search, that this liberty had Chap. XVII, 
been allowed according to the charters of former kings, 
one of the justices was sent there to hold pleas with the 
steward. 

Dover Castle now needed repair, and the Sheriff of Kentish Tim- 
Kent was commanded to expend £100 from the issues for repair of 
of his bailiwick, in the carriage of timber, which the Dover Castle, 
Archbishop and other magnates of Kent had contributed i8Ed.ii.,m.6\ 
from their woods in the Weald and other parts of the 
county, to be expended under the direction of Robert de 
Kendale, the constable, and William Virgil. 

The next year we find it represented to the King that The Ospringe 
the incomes of the Hospitals of the Maison Dieu at Os- MaisoM Dieu 
pringe and Dover, were scarcely sufficient for the sup- 19 Ed. n., 
port of their masters and brethren, and the alms given 
away by them; his Majesty therefore commanded the 
treasurer and barons of the Exchequer to exempt their 
possessions from the payment of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and twentieth, lately granted by Parliament to him. 

The same year the Prior of Bilsington (on the borders of Lydd 
the Weald) petitioned the King while at Salt wood Castle, 20Kd. Il., en ' 
for liberty to drain and enclose, according to the law of the ^ 14 « 
Marsh, sixty acres of land submerged by the sea, situate in 
"Lyde next Romenale," belonging to the manor of " Ovre 
Bilsyngton," and held of the King in Francalmoigne. Upon 
an inquisition the following year, before William de Wes- 
ton, the King's Escheator for Kent, it was found that the 
proposed embankment would not be prejudicial to the 
rights of the King or those of his subjects ; and that the 
land was then of no value, but if reclaimed, " the yearly 
issues might be thirty shillings, price of the acre, sixpence." 

Councils appear to have been held at Langdon Abbey, Holinshed, 
and at Dover, in 1825, and there were long deliberations p. ^/' 
there before the ignominious treaty between France and Rapin, VoL L, 
England, referred to in the last chapter, was concluded. P» 399 (4). 
Edward II. and the young Prince were present, to both 
of whom the King of France had sent letters of safe con- 
duct. The Spensers dared not accompany the King to 
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France, and were afraid to remain in England without 
him. Their advice, that the Prince should go alone, pre* 
vailed, which ended in the loss of their lives as well as 
the King's. 

What is now so highly valued, the privilege of being 
represented in Parliament, was considered a burden in 
early times, and the people endeavoured to escape it by 
omitting to make a return to the sheriff's writ.* The 
payment to the representatives appears to have depended 
on usage. It was during this reign that these wages were 
in most cases fixed at 4*. per day for every knight of the 
shire, and 2s. or 8s. per day for every citizen and burgess ; 
and so it long continued. But the men of Kent are again 
found boldly asserting their ancient rights and privileges. 
They claimed exemption from the payments ordered by 
writs "de expensis militum" (tested Windsor, 20th Janu- 
ary, 1818), and at three successive County Courts held at 
Penenden Heath declared unanimously, that as almost all 
of them held by the tenure of Gavelkind, they were not in 
any manner bound to contribute to the expenses of the 
knights of the shire, nor could they ; and that there were 
very few freeholders (de tenura de libero /ado) in the 
county, and from whom the expenses could not be levied. 
The statutes passed to the end of this reign are generally 
distinguished as the " vetera" or " antiqua statuta." 

Soon after his coronation Edward II. solicited an aid, 
but having obtained one the previous year, the members 
were emboldened to append to their vote a petition for the 
redress of grievances contained in eleven articles. The 
principal complaints were, that the purveyors took all 
kinds of provisions without payment or security ; that 
more articles were taken at fairs and markets for the 
king's use than ought to be taken, and a profit made of 
the surplus ; that constables of castles held common pleas 
at their gates without any authority ; that felons eluded 
the punishment of their crimes by the ease with which 



♦ This may account for the fact that Tunbridgc returned members on 
Ante, p. 248. one occasion only. 
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charters of pardon were obtained ; and that the escheators Chap. XVII. 
ousted men of their inheritances, though they had ap- 
pealed to the King's courts. The- King, as usual, made 
promises to take these complaints into consideration. 

It was towards the close of this reign (15 Edward II., Cinque Porta* 
a.d. 1322) that a writ was issued to the Earl of Kent as 
Constable of the Castle of Dover and Custos of the Cinque 
Ports, commanding him to send two barons from each 
port, and it is conjectured that this was the first time that 
the barons of the Cinque Ports were summoned for legisla- 
tive purposes. It was no uncommon thing at this period Ftfep. 101. 
for the Prelates to endeavour to excuse themselves for 
non-attendance. Thus the Bishop of Worcester declared 
that he was so ill that he could not ride, and the Bishop 
of Carlisle asserted that he was unable to attend for want 
of horses and outfit, while many others appointed pro- 
curators. 

At a Parliament held in 1824, at the request of the 
Archbishops and Bishops, authority was given to the She- 
riffs of Kent and other counties to permit the taking down 
and burying in the churchyards next the places where 
they were hanging, all the bodies of the rebels who had 
been hung during this reign. 

Exemptions from taking the order of knighthood were 
now granted to those who did not possess £20 yearly in 
fee or for life in land, and had not attained twenty-one, or 
who held by ancient demesne or in socage. 

Several of the royal prerogatives, principally relating to 
tenures, were also defined. 

By another statute the right of appointing Sheriffs was Appointment 
taken from the people, and transferred to the Chancellor, ** Sheriff*. 
Treasurer, and Judges ; and it was also provided that 
Hundreds, whether they belonged to the King or his sub- 
jects, should be kept by proper and able persons possessing 
sufficient land within them or in the shire ; also, that the 
Hundreds should be let at reasonable rents, so as to give 
no excuse for extortion. 

Little need be said of ecclesiastical matters during The Church. 
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a reign in which the spiritual weapons of the Pope 
but of little aviiil, and the Church, like the State, 
feebly governed. 

Archbishop Winchelsea, of whom I have already bi 
spoken, and who has been quaintly designated " a tr 
to his King but a true subject to the Pope," died a 
mansion-house at Otford, in this county, 11th May, 1 
and was buried at his Cathedral. He held the See nine 
years. Notwithstanding his proud and haughty spirit 
possessed a large heart ; he was very charitable, and 
peused his patronage with discretion and justice. It 
heeu stated that he would never speak to women excej 
confession, that he might not impair his own chastity. 1 
his corporal penance in the Chapter House, Canterb 
was very severe there was abundant proof on his pei 
after his death. Though severe and strict towards hiTp 
he was affable and pleasant to others. The unruly 
turbulent spirit of the lay barons, however, appear 
have been shared to some extent at least by the spiri 
ones, for notwithstanding all this Archbishop's affab; 
and kindness, he appears at one time, perhaps wit! 
reason, to have highly incensed the inhabitants of C 
terbury, and they rose in a tumultuous manner, attar, 
his palace and servants, and pillaged his goods. T 
also mounted his Dean on the back of a horse, with 
face towards the tail, which they compelled him to hob 
a bridle, and thus proceeded to Selling with songs 
dances, ending by casting the Dean into the mire. 

This is not the only instance of a lack of peaceful i 
religious deportment recorded of this Archbishop and 
subordinates, for we are told that the Primate of York i 
occasion to pass through Kent to be present at a Gem 
Council, and during the journey his attendants, officii 
we may presume, bore his cross before him, which j 
voked Archbishop Winchelsea's officers, who grossly 
suited the Northern Primate, and beat and abused 
followers,*' The King was appealed to for protection, i 

* The arcubuliupa of Canterbury alwiiyn reaented and opposed 
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his Majesty issued a writ enjoining the Primate and his Chap. XVII. 
servants not to molest his brother of York on his return to " 

London. 

Shortly after Archbishop Winchelsea's death attempts 
were made to procure his canonization, but the proceed- 
ings were dropped. As, however, the poor believed in the „ A , 
miracles he was stated to have performed and esteemed vol. IV., 
him a saint, they made offerings at his tomb, which led to P- 715 * 
its being demolished at the Reformation. Archbp. 

The see was vacant upwards of nine months, for the K^ 01 ** 
monks of Christ Church having made choice of Thomas 
Cobham, Dean of Salisbury, a native of Kent and of great 
learning, Edward II. induced the Pope to declare the 
election void, and appoint Walter Reynolds, Bishop of 
Worcester, to the Archbishopric. Though the son of a 
baker at Windsor, he was a man of learning ; he had been 
the preceptor of the King when Prince of Wales, and he 
afterwards became his Treasurer and Chancellor. He Dart., p. 141. 
received his pall at Chartham. There was another contest 
between the primates of York and Canterbury respecting n>. 
the bearing the cross while Archbishop Reynolds held the 
see ; this occurred in 1825. On the Queen's landing at 
Orwell he attempted a reconciliation between the King 
and Queen ; but dreading the fury of a London mob, with 
whom the bishops had become unpopular, he fled with his 
family to Canterbury. His courage and fidelity failed 
him when his benefactor, the King, was about to lose not Ante, p. 287. 
only his crown but his life ; he acted with perfidy, basely 
deserting his royal patron, and joining the Queen. 

Orleton,* bishop of Hereford, was one of the ecclesias- 
tics who distinguished himself by a virulent attack on the Stow, p. 224. 

infringement of their privileges. These contests lasted nearly 300 years, 
and terminated a.d. 1353 in a compromise, by which either archbishop 
was to have his cross borne before him in the Province of the other. — 
Harris, p. 543. 

* Orleton was one of the two bishops who afterwards waited on the 
King at Kenilworth to demand his abdication. He had been placed in. 
his see by the Pope after a long contest with the King, and had appeared 
in arms against him at Boroughbridgc. The other, Henry Burgnursh, 
Bishop of Hereford, was nephew of Lord Badlesmere. 

VOL, II. X 
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Stow, p. 224. 



Cha p. XY IL King from the pulpit at Oxford. In a sermon pr< 
before the Queen and the Prince of Wales, he selec 
his text a portion of 2 Kings iv. 19, "My head, my 1 
and thus concluded : " When the head of a kingdo 
conies sick and diseased, it must of necessity be tal 
without useless attempts to administer any other ren 
Lingard, however, without giving any authority, th 
fers to the Oxford sermon : "As the Queen passed th 
Oxford, she commanded Orleton to preach before the 
R*pin, versitv. The bishop selected for his text that passa 

q*°_ 1*^"" Genesis, 4 1 will put enmity between thee and the w< 

and between thy seed and her seed ; she shall bruis 
head/" And when the King had formally abdicate 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Walter Reynolds) adopt 
his text in Westminster Abbey, " Yoxpopuli vox Dei 
The Sheriffs of Kent during this reign, some of s 
served the office more than one year, were : — 

Henry he Cobham.* John de Freninoham, > 

John pe Blcnde. Henry de Sardex, j 

Wm. DE BAS1NG.+ \ WM. DE SEPTTAN8 ^ 

John deHandloe, jun.,* \ Ralph de Savage,* ) 

John de Malmains, John de Shewing, 

Ralph de St. Lawrence 

The Knights of the Shire during the same i 
were : — 



Warren de Valoynes, 
Henry de Cobham, 
Henry de Cobham, 
Henry de Raindale, 
Fulk Peyforer, 



Henry de Cobham, 
Henry de Elshax, 
John de Malmayxa, 
John Savage, ' 
John Savage, 



John de Feld, Roger de Higham, 

Wm. de Grey, Wm. de Dene, 

John de Malm a ins, John de S eg rave, Knighl 



* Henry de Cobham and John de Handloe were knighted at Caerl 
ock. —Ante, p. 227. 

f William de Baaing resided at Kenardington, on the borders o: 
Weald ; he fought under Edward I. during the wars with Scotland, 
was summoned to attend the marriage of Edward II. — Ante, pp. 
268. Did Basinghall-street, London, take its name from this fanul; 

£ Ralph de Savage was summoned to attend the marriage of Ed 
II. -Ante, p. 268. 

' John de Savngc was at Caerlaverock. — Ante, p. 226. 
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Wm. de Croy [Grey according 

to Hasted], 
Thos. de Sandwich, 
Stephen de Greyes [Graves 

according to Harris], 
Thos. de Sandwich, 
Thos. de Sandwich, 
John de Cobham, 
Stephen de Ulcombe [Oakham 

according to Harris], 



Wm. de Basings, 
John de Malmayns, 
Ralph Savage, 
John Savage, 
Walter de Thornton, 
Thos. de Savage, 
Wm. de Grey, 
Wm. de Grey, 
John de Cobham. 



Chap. XVII. 



Lady Juliana de Leyburne, the celebrated "Infanta of 
Kent," who will be referred to in the next chapter, was p. 318. 
born in this reign ; at the age of five she succeeded to the 
extensive possessions in Kent belonging to this family. 

Thomas Haselwood, an Augustinian friar and a canon 
of Leeds, in this county, who wrote a Chronicle entitled Holinahed, 
"Chronicon Compendiarium," also lived in this reign. VoL^mP- 683 * 
Fuller says he was an excellent scholar, a fortunate Worthier, 
schoolmaster, and a faithful historian. There appears to VoL L » P- 606 * 
be some doubt as to the precise period in which he lived 
during the fourteenth century. 



x % 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF RICHARD DE TTTNBRIDOB AND 
HIS DESCENDANTS, OWNERS OF TUNBRIDGE CASTLE; 
AND BRIEF NOTICE OF SOME OF THE LEADING LAND- 
OWNERS IN KENT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FOOT- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Chap. XVm. THHE important position which the descendants of Gis- 
The Earls of A lebert, surnamed Crispin, Earl of Brion in Normandy, 
cl * re - occupied in England, especially in Kent and its Weald, 

Ante, VoL L, daring almost 250 years and extending over ten reigns, 
^ » 253, w -jj j trust justify my now concisely recapitulating, in 

chronological order, the history and descent of this re- 
nowned family. 

Richard, Duke of Normandy, had a natural son named 
Geoffrey, whose eldest son Gislebert, surnamed Crispin, 
lb., p. 379. had a son surnamed Richard, and it was this Richard who 
accompanied William the Conqueror to England. He at 
first resided at Benfield, in the eastern part of Northamp- 
tonshire, and was hence called Richard de Benefacta.* 
The office of Justice of England was confided to him and 

* I am indebted to Mr. I. Plant Fleming, M.A., B.C.L., of Tunbridge, 
for this note, and for those with marks of quotation in pp. 309 and 314. 
"This I believe to be an error; certainly the name of 'Bienfaite' was 
derived from no such place. The authority for this statement about 
Benfield is a passage in 'Vincent's Defence of Camden.' He quotes the 
genealogy of the House of Clare, in Latin, from William of Jumieges, 
and inserts here and there his own comments in Iftiglinly He says: 
'Ricard (surnamed de Benefacta, corruptly Berefacta ; commonly called 
Beningfield and Benifeld, in the countie of Northampton).' This is a 
singular blunder, and it is a mystery how it could hare arisen. ' Bien- 
faite' was a tenure and Cattle in Normandy, and Richard had this title 
before he came to England. Ordericus Vitalis mentions the sieges of the 
castles of Orbec and Bienfaitc, and speaks of them in very many places.** 
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William de Warren by the Conqueror.* He soon became Chap. xvm. 
possessed of the town and castle of Tunbridge from the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, and it was measured out 
to him in exchange for the Castle of Brion.f When 
Domesday Book was compiled, we have seen that he was 
called Richard de Tunebridge. He also held Hallinges Ante, 
[Yalding] and Bramblinge [East B arming] as tenant in ° *' p# 
chief, and Hadlow and several other lordships in this Ante, 
county under other tenants in chief. He was likewise VoLII ->P« 1<>8 ' 
called Richard de Clare, from his lordship of that name in 
Suffolk. Upon the death of the Conqueror he favoured the 
title of Robert Curthose against William Rufus, but when 
Rufus appeared before Tunbridge Castle he surrendered 
it. He died in 1090. He married Rohesia, daughter of 
Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckingham, by whom he had five 
sons ; but we must confine this notice to the eldest, Gilbert, 
who inherited his father's lands in England, and resided 
at his castle at Tunbridge, which name he now adopted. J 
He took up arms against William Rufus and fortified 
Tunbridge Castle, but could not hold it against the King's 
troops. He married Adeliza, daughter of the Earl of 
Claremont, by whom he had four sons.|| Richard, the 
eldest, was the founder of the Priory of Tunbridge, and 
theirs* of the family who acquired the title of Hertford. 2 l V^f le » ™* 
By his sword he secured vast possessions in Wales, but 
fell there in 1139. He had three sons by his marriage 
with a sister of the second Earl of Chester. Gilbert (the 
eldest) gave the church of Tunbridge to the monks of 

* " It was during his administration in the absence of "William in Nor- 
mandy that the conspiracy of the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk broke 
out, for which Waltheof (betrayed by Judith, the Conqueror's niece) 
suffered, after a year's imprisonment." 

f "The old Chronicler states, by a cord which was P**Bed round as 
much land in Tonbridge as it had environed in Brienne. The idea has oc- 
curred from this that it started from one side of the main bridge and was 
brought round to the other. Hence the name Tonbridge, from ' The 
Town Bridge* " 

t He accompanied William Rufus to the North to quell the rebellion 
of Mowbray, Karl of Northumberland, being at the same time one of the 
Earl's confederates ; but seeing the King in danger from an ambuscade? 
laid for him in a wood, he gave him timely warning and saved his life. 

|| One of them, Walter, was founder of Tin tern Abbey. 
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Chap, xviil Lewes. He was a partisan of the Empress Maude, aid 

being taken prisoner, was detained until he delivered up 

all his strongholds. He died without issue in 1151, and 

was succeeded by his brother Roger (Earl of Clare) who 

Ante, had the controversy with Becket, and at the instigation 

Vol. l, P . 339. of Henry n re f use a to do homage to the Archbishop for 

Tunbridge Castle. Earl Roger was possessed of no less 
than 149 knight's fees. He enriched numerous religious 

Ante, houses, and through him the monks of St. Augustine be- 

■• p ' came entitled to a stag every year out of this forest of Ton- 
bridge, and the canons of Bayham Abbey to twenty-fire 
hogs yearly at the southern part of this forest. In 1170 
he was sent with others into Kent and the adjoining 
counties by Henry II. as barons itinerant to inquire into 
the conduct of all sheriffs, bailiffs, foresters, and other 

DuKUle, officers. He died a.d. 1173. By his wife Maud, daughter 

*' p " of James de St. Hilary, he had one son, Richard, who 

accompanied Richard 1. in 1195, in his expedition to 

Normandy. This Richard, having married Amicia, the 

lb., p. 536. daughter and eventually sole heiress of the Earl of 

Gloucester, now succeeded to that earldom. He was one of 
the twenty-five barons appointed to enforce the observ- 
ance of Magna Charta, and died a.d. 1218. He was 
succeeded by his son Gilbert, who joined the barons 
against King John, and was excommunicated by Pope In- 
nocent HI. Gilbert was one of the barons who joined 
Louis of France in the reign of King John, and was taken 
prisoner in the battle of Lincoln by William Marshall, 
Earl of Pembroke, but afterwards married his daughter 
Isabel. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of 
his possessions when it is stated that he received scutage 
from his tenants by military service in Kent and eighteen 
other counties. He died in Brittany a.d. 1280, leaving 
issue three sons and three daughters.* Richard, the eldest 
son, was a minor, and the guardianship of his estate was 
committed to the great Hubert de Burgh. Henry III., as 

* His widow Isabel shortly afterward:) married Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, brother to Henry III. 
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was then usual, wished to make a profit of the marriage Chap. XVIII. 
of the young earl, and had even received 5,000 marks and Dugdale, 
secured the remission of a deht of 2,000 marks from John P- *12. 
de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, whilst Hubert and his wife were 
contriving the marriage of the youth for their daughter 
Margaret. The King became highly displeased, and the 
earl was forced to marry Maud, the daughter of the Earl 
of Lincoln. He proceeded to the Holy Land, and was 
also engaged in the wars with the Welsh. On the mar- 
riage of the King's daughter, his aid for lands in Kent 
was 12 J knights' fees, besides 804£ for his lands in other 
counties. He it was who first introduced the Augustine 
Friars into England. In 1251 he officiated as steward 
and butler at the enthronization of Archbishop Boniface 
in respect of his castle of Tunbridge ; and he was present 
in Westminster Hall when Henry HI., with candles 
lighted, pronounced the curse against those who violated 
the Great Charter and the Charter of the Forests. In 
1257 he was sent by the King to make the necessary 
arrangements for the election of Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall (the King's brother), as King of the Romans. He 
was next employed in South Wales to quell an insurrec- 
tion there. In the following year poison was administered 
to him and his brother by Walter de Scotney, his steward. Ante, 
The Earl escaped with the loss of his hair and nails, but Jig (•/. 
his brother died. He possessed a haughty spirit, and 
represented the oligarchical party, which regarded the n>., p. 77. 
government for the time as a compact between the nobles 
and the crown in which the people at large had no voice, 
and became an avowed royalist, which for a time drove Pearson, 
De Montfort, Earl of Leicester, to France, as he preferred VoLlL,p.230. 
exile to compromise or submission. Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed with other noblemen to carry to France 
the King's resignation of Normandy. 

He died at Eschemerfield (Ashenfield) in Waltham, in Ante, 
this county, a.d. 1262,* and was succeeded by his only ° ' p * 

* On the authority of "Royal Letters," Vol. I., p. 236, Mr. Pearson 
states that Tunbridge and the other Castles of the Earl were in the cos- 
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Chap, xviii. Bon Gilbert (the Red), who during his father's life wii 

espoused to Alice, daughter of Guy, Earl of Angouleme 
(niece to Henry HI., who gave her 5000 marks as a por- 
tion). He associated himself with De Montfort and the 
disaffected barons, and fought on their side at the battle 
of Lewes, where he was knighted by De Montfort, and 
procured from him, under the Great Seal, a grant of all 
the lands of John de Warren (Earl of Surrey), an adherent 
of the King, except the castles of Beigate and Iiewes, to 
hold during the King's pleasure. Having quarrelled with 

Ante, De Montfort, he joined the royal standard, assisted in the 

S&'snl ' escape of Prince Edward, and fought on the side of the 

King at Evesham. In 1267 he again became rebellions, 
and proceeded to London at the head of a large army. 
At the instigation of Prince Edward another reconcilia- 
tion took place. For this rebellion, however, the Pope (to 
whom the matter was referred) awarded that the Earl 
should either surrender Tunbridge Castle to the King's 
nephew Richard (son of the King of the Romans), or give 
his eldest daughter up as hostage for three years. The 
King released him from this award, and again took him 
into favour ; but the reconciliation was not complete until 
a.d. 1270, when Prince Edward secured the discharge of 
the King's liabilities to the Earl in connexion with the 

Ante, p. 112. battle of Evesham, and the livery to him of all the castles 

and lands which his ancestors had enjoyed. 

On the death of Henry III., and in the absence of Prince 
Edward in the Holy Land, the Earl, with several nobles. 

Ante, p. 116. proclaimed him King, and, as we have seen, entertained 

him on his return home at Tunbridge Castle. 

Ante, p. 222. His divorce from his first wife, and marriage with King 

Edward's daughter, Joan, and the subsequent events of 
his life, have been already recorded in this volume. I 
will merely add that previous to his second marriage he 
surrendered Tunbridge Castle and all his other castles and 
estates to the King, who restored them all, and they were 

tody of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, for seven months alter 
the Earl of Gloucester's death.— VoL II., p. 233. 
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re-settled on the Earl and his Countess and the issue of Chap, xvin. 
their marriage. He died a.d. 1295, leaving issue by the 
King's daughter, Joan, a son (Gilbert), then only five 
years of age, and three daughters. The clandestine mar- 
riage of the widow with Ralph de Monthermer has also Ante, p. 222. 
been mentioned.* She resided for a time at Marlborough, 
and died a.d. 1807, shortly before her father (Edward I.). 
She had been allowed to hold the Castle of Tunbridge, 
and the rest of the possessions of the Earl until her 
death ; but as her son Gilbert, the last of the male des- 
cendants of Gislebert, the first Norman possessor of 
Tunbridge Castle, was then only eighteen years of age, 
and a ward to his uncle, the King took temporary pos- Itagdale, 
session of all the lands in London and elsewhere which he ° 
inherited from his father and held by socage tenure ; some 
of these lands were in Sandwich.! Notwithstanding his 
youth he was made Captain General of certain noblemen 
who accompanied him in an expedition to Scotland in 
1800, and though he had only just attained his majority 
he was made Guardian of the Realm during the King's 
absence in Scotland. He afterwards acted as mediator 
in the quarrel between Edward II. and his barons, and . 
then went as the King's ambassador to France on urgent 
business.} His career, which was one of promise, was cut 
short at the Battle of Bannockbum, while commanding 



* Monthermer fought at Bannockbum and was taken prisoner, but 
was released without ransom as the husband of the King s sister, and 
returned to England with the King's shield or seal, according to Stow 
(216) ; while Dugdale (Vol. I., p. 217) says he owed his release to a pre- 
vious knowledge of Bruce in the English Court, and that it was the 
King Edward's target which he brought back to England, which had been 
taken in the fight. He was styled Earl of Gloucester and Hertford daring 
the life of Princess Joan. 

t In the Nomina ViUarum of Kent, already referred to, this Earl is Ante, p. 202. 
returned as Lord of the Lowy of Tunbridge, of the Ville of Brasted, and 
Brenchley, also Yalding, jointly with the Archbishop and Richard de 
Grey, Lord also of Blean, Upper Hardres, and Ringwould. 

% He, with the Earls of Richmond and Pembroke, and Hugh de 
Spenser, were the attesting witnesses to Edward II.'s confirmation of the 
Charters to the Cinaue Ports, in which the King declared that the neg- 
lect or non-user of the liberties previously granted to them should be no 
impediment to their enjoyment. —Jcake, p. 42. 
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Chap. XVIII. the vanguard of the English arm}\ The Scotch, to do 
honour to his valour and his royal descent, sent his bodj 
to Edward II., without ransom, to be buried as the King 
might wish. He had married Maud, the grand-daughter 
of the Earl of Ulster, by whom he had one son, John, 

p. 21tt. -who died in his father's lifetime. Stow, however, on 

the authority of De la More, does not give the Scotch 
credit for such generous forbearance, but says they 
would have gladly kept him for his ransom if they had 
known him, but he had forgotten to put on his coat of 
armour. 

The extensive possessions of the Clares were therefore 
divided, in 1817, between the last Earl's three sisters. 
One of them, Margaret, we have seen, became the wife of 
Piers G a vest on,* and after his murder she married Hugh 
de Audley, who in her right became possessed of Ton- 
bridge Castle, and he having joined the Earl of Lancas- 
ter's party, a traitorous deputy of Henry de Cobham, 
named Crevcquer, conspired to seize the castle for the 
enemy. Edward H. ordered Crevequer to be hanged and 
the castle to be demolished. Hasted is my authority for 

&%Vn* 2& ' this last statement (Vol. H., p. 827, sub. Tunbridge), his 

reference will* be found in the margin.! If this order for 
the destruction of the castle was given, I doubt whether 
it was ever carried into effect.; Hugh de Audley, in 1887, 
was created Earl of Gloucester ; the title died with him 



* This marriage, though it exasperated the barons, because the favour- 
ite thereby became the King's nephew, does not appear to have given 
offence to her brother, the Earl of Gloucester, who remained Gaveston'i 
friend until his death. 

t It is generally understood the castle and all in it were seized by the 
Crown. The curious and interesting roll of effects found by Henry de 
Cobham when he took possession on its forfeiture by Hugh de Audley 
the younger, formed part of the paper read by Mr. Fleming before the 
members of the Kent Archaeological Society, at Tunbridge, in 1865, which 
was afterwards published for the author, and is referred to in Arch. Can* 
tiana, Vol. VII., p. xliii. ■ -4 

% "It may have been destroyed, but it is very unlikely. Eminent ar- 
chitects and archaeologists give their opinion that the present castle dates 
from, a period about Edward I.< The gateway bears evidence of the 
effects of' flames and the direction'of the wind during an attempt at con- 
flagration." 
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in 1347,* but was revived in 1885 in favour of Thomas of Chap, xvm 
Woodstock, the uncle of Richard II. 

Thus for almost three centuries from the Norman Con- 
quest this family exercised a most powerful influence in 
Kent and other counties, and I have felt that no history 
of the Weald could be complete without showing at one 
glance the descent of this particular branch. 

In Winston's "Hints on Glass Painting" he refers to 2 volt., 1846. 
the east window of Selling church, which he describes as 
beautiful of its kind, and painted, as he supposes, in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. It contains the Selling 
arms of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester and Hertford, as Churcb * 
well as those of England, and also of Castile and Leon in 
respect of Queen Eleanor, the first wife of Edward I., and 
of France in respect of Margaret, the second wife of this 
king. When it is remembered that the lordship of Blean, 
which formed part of the possessions of the Earl of Glou- 
cester, extended over a portion of this parish, and his re- 
lationship to Edward I., we see a probable reason for the 
the erection of this window nearly 600 years ago, at so 
great a distance from Tunbridge Castle. 

Next to the De Clares, as residing or possessing pro- Aymer de 
perty in Kent at the beginning of the fourteenth century, g^f o^Pem- 
I may notice Aymer de Valence,! Earl of Pembroke, the broke, 
owner of Sutton Castle already referred to. He was of Ante, p. 87. 
royal descent, and held the Lordships of the three But- 
tons, Sutton Valence, East Sutton, and Chart Sutton, 
the Lordship of Wateringbury, and lands in the Hundred 
of Cranbrook ; also, Milton next Gravesend, Luddesdown, 
Swanscombe, and Hartley, all in West Kent, and the 
Barony of Bircholt and the Lordship of Brabourne,J in Nomina 
East Kent (for which last mentioned place he obtained a g^n?* 

* Tunbridge Castle went with his daughter Margaret, the wife of 
Ralph, Lord Stafford. In 3351 he was created Earl of Stafford, and was 
buried at Tunbridge in 1373. 

t He was the third and youngest son of William, Earl of Pembroke. 
His father was slain at Bayonne in 1296 (according to Stow), and was 
buried in St. Edmund's Chapel, Westminster. 

X He also acquired by purchase lands and rents in the manors of 
Sutton and Brabourne, according to Dugdale, Vol. I., p. 776. 
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Chap. XVIII. market, free warren, and other privileges). In his person 

he was dark, thin, and of a sallow complexion, and the 
favourite Gaveston, who delighted in giving nick-names 
to the English nobility, called him Joseph the Jew.* He 
enjoyed the confidence of Edward I., and accompanied 

Ante, p. 224. him to Flanders in 1297. He was engaged in most of this 

King's wars with Scotland, and was employed in nego- 
tiating several foreign treaties during his reign. He was 
one of the attendants on the King at his death, and 
received an injunction to watch over the Prince of Wales 
and not to allow Gaveston to return to England. Edward 
II. when he ascended the throne appointed him guardian 
and lieutenant of Scotland, but he did not hold this office 
long. Two years afterwards the Earl joined those discon- 
tented barons who were bent on the overthrow of Gaves- 
ton, and he it was, in company with De Warrenne, Earl 
of Surrey, who besieged Scarborough Castle and captured 
the favourite. A reconciliation between the King and the 
Earl followed, and he was on the battle field at Ban- 
nockbum, where he is accused of being " foremost in 
the flight." He was afterwards taken prisoner during a 
journey to Home. His ransom cost him £20,000. He 
obtained a grant of " The new Temple" and all the lands 
in the City of London and its suburbs lately belonging to 
the Knights Templars. He took part in the trial and 
execution of Lancaster at Pontefract, and secured some of 
his possessions. 

On his return from the Parliament held at York in 1822, 
the King sent certain knights to his residence with authority 
to arrest him, and bring him back to York, on the charge 
of favouring the barons' cause against the Spencers, but 

Holinshed, " he was upon his oath taken to be a faithful subject, and 

VoLli.,p.570. j n consideration of a fine paid to the King, set at liberty." 
He went, according to Dugdale, to France in 1823, and 
was murdered there the same year by some of the English 

* In different tournaments Gaveston had unhorsed the Earls of Lan- 
caster. Hereford, Pembroke, and Warrenne, and this increased, their 
hatred of one whom they deemed an upstart. — Lingard, VoL III./ p. & 
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for the part he had taken in the execution of Lan- Chap. XVIIL 
•er. His body was brought to England, and buried in ~ 

atminster Abbey. Though he had three wives he left 
jraue, and his title became extinct, but, like that of the 
"ldom of Gloucester, it was afterwards revived, 
'iilipott, when referring to the ensign of investiture p. 15. 
bi which an Earl was created, says the coronet began 
r to be used, and adds that Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
abroke, possessed one. 

Jter the able articles and learned researches of the late The family 
\ Lambert B. Larking on the powerful family of Ley- *}' Leyburn's. 
n f contained in Vols. I. and V.* of the Archceologia 
itiana, but little remains to be said of them here. I 
e already referred to the great Infanta of Kent, who Ante, p. 307. 
t born in the reign of Edward II., and who became 
nected in marriage with the De Valences, as her first 
band was John, Lord Hastings and Abergavenny, who 
\ the son of Isabel, the eldest sister and co-heir of 

Earl of Pembroke. The reading public are greatly 
ebted to Mr. Larking for the labbur and time he 
oted to prove that there were two Sir Roger Leyburns 
t one, as stated by Dugdale) who lived during the thir- Vol. II., p. 14. 
ith century, t The laudable ambition of a Kentish man 
lphold the honour of so distinguished a Kentish family 
, however, as I think, betrayed Mr. Larking into giv- 
to one of these barons a higher character for loyalty to 

Sovereign than he is entitled to. We find the second 

Roger de Leyburn in his early career, like Gilbert de 

re, Earl of Gloucester, a disaffected and excommu- 

ited subject, openly taking part with the barons at Dugdale, 

ord, and possessing then but a small patrimony ; but VoLIL >P' 13 * 

sooner had he deserted their cause and joined the King 

n we behold him basking in the sunshine of Royalty 

. loaded with possessions, succeeding to the wardenship Ante, p. 117. 

he Cinque Ports, the shrievalty, and other honours in 

Vide also the additions and corrections Vol. VI., p. 303, Vol. VII., 
29, of the same work. 

Philipott, p. 218, also refers to " another Roger de Leyburn." 
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Chap. XII. Kent and elsewhere ; may we not then conceive that his 
loyalty was not wholly disinterested ? 

I further venture to call in question the accuracy of the 
following statement of Mr. Larking in Vol. I. of the 
Archaeologia Cantiana : " The Lady of Leyburn was the 
owner of more numerous domains, and wider far than 
any ever held by one lord within the bounds of Kent since 
the days of Odo ;" although it is qualified by the follow- 
ing note : "Of the great historic Clares, lords of Tun- 
bridge Castle, many manors in this county were held as 
of their honour of Gloucester, but I doubt whether their 
landed possessions in this county at all approached in 
extent those of our Infanta." Surely nothing held by the 
Infanta was equal in point of extent to the castle, lowy, 
forest, friths, parks, and demesne lands of Tunbridge alone, 
extending over the parts of the surrounding hundreds and 
Ante, into Sussex, and to which the successive earls were con- 

pp. 108, 129. gtantly adding one hundred acres at a time, by encroach- 
ment and enclosures ; though I am quite ready to admit 
that no Kentish lady ever possessed so many broad acres 
as this rich Infanta. With her passed away the baronial 
and illustrious name of De Leyburn. Her princely manor- 
house at Preston next Wingham, which Mr. Larking 
designates a palace, in process of time degenerated into 
Arch. Cant., a mere monastic farm-house, a fate which was soon after- 
Vol. I., p. 8. war <is shared by her baronial castle of Leyburn. 

In the Nomina Villarum of this reign she is returned as 
the lady of the hundred and manor of Preston next 
Wingham and Knowlton, as holding jointly with the 
Archbishop the hundred of Loningborough, as the lady 
of the manor of Elham in that hundred, and as holding 
also Ashford, >:: Harrietsham, and Langley. Mr. Larking, 



• In the Hundred RoU of 1274 (ante, p. 136) the Countess of Winches- 
ter is returned as possessing the manor of Ashford. Dugdale treats 
her as the second wife of the first and (in his view) only Sir Roger Ley- 
burn (VoL II., p. 14), while in Mr. Larking' b Pedigree (Arch. Cant., 
Vol. I., p. 193), she is called the wife of the second Sir Roger. I think 
Mr. Larking is right, and that the manor of Ashford formed part of her 
dowry in 1274, 
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in the inventory of the effects of the Lady Juliana at her Chap. XVHI. 
death, has set out her chattels in the manors of Elmers- Arch. Cant., 
ton, Overland in Ash, Gare and Slayhull in Upchurch, Vo1 - *•» P- 6 - 
Mere in Rainham, Easling, Wadling in Ripple, Leyburn, 
and Wateringbury. But it does not follow that she pos- 
sessed all these manors in her own right ; she probably 
held some of them of other tenants-in-chief. 

Besides the foregoing extensive lay-owners, I find the 
following names returned in the Nomina Villarum for 
Kent at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
Humphry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, held Lordships in 
Rolvenden, Sandhurst, and Newenden, and the families 
of Paynel, De Pavely, Payforer, and De Rokesle held 
Lordships in Biddenden, Cranbrook, Tenterden, and Rol- 
venden. 



Lay Lords in Kent Holding 



a.d. 1316. 



Property in 



Baliol, Alex, de 
Banquelle, Tbos. de 
Ban 9 ted, John de 
Basinge, Wm. de 
Bavent, Roger 
Bohun, Humph, de, 
Earl of Hereford, 
with the Arch- 
bishop and others 
Brewose, Wm. de 
Broke, Adam atte 
Brim, Maurice de 
Cosyntone, Rose de 
Cobham, Henry de, 

jun. 
Do. , with Edmund 
de Pakenham 
and Mary de Hoy- 
vile 
Cobham, Henry de 
Do., with Wm. de 

Septem Vannis 
Do., with Prior of 

Bermondsey 
Do., with John de 

Northwode 
Chanu, George Le 
Columbariis, Alice 

de 
Columbariis, Philip 
de 



Whitstable 

Lee 

Murston 

Kenardington 

Shipbourne 

Rolvenden 

Sandhurst 

Newenden 

Wickhambreux 
West Peckham 
Beckingham 
Acrise 
Cooling 

Cobham 



Lay Lords in Kent 
a.d. 1316. 



i 

Cromwell, Rich, de 
Deel, John 
Dene, William de 



Holding 
Property in 



Tunstall 
Aldington 

Chalk 

Shorno 

Bidborough 
Postling 

Bircholt 



Dittone, Ralph de, 
with Joan de Len- 
kenore 

Do., with Robert 
Robert de Cutone 

Eschekere, Roger de 
del' 

Ferre, Guy 

Fitz Reginald, Pe- 
ter, and Cicely 
Beauchamp 

Fitz Simon, Edmnd. 

Gacelyn, Edmund 

Gernude (or Ge- 
runde), John de 

Grandison,Wm. de 

Grandison, Oteli- 
nufl de 

Gravesend, Stephen 
de 

Grey, Richard de, 
with the Arch- 
bishop and Earl 
of Gloucester 



Frinsted 
Footscrav 
Wonnshill 
Boughton Mal« 

herbe 
Ditton 



Otham 

Addington 

Chatham 
Sellynge 
[near Hythe] 

Hastingleigh 

Eastwell 

Ashurst 

Kemsing 

Seal 

Chelsfield 

Mursted 

Yalding 
Aylesford 
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Lay Lordi in Kent 
A.D. 1316. 



Haudlo, John, ion 

of Richard de 
Hugham, Robert de 

Huntingfeld, Wal- 
ter de 

Inge, William 

Lancaster, Thomas, 
Earl of 

Do., with the Prior 
of St. John of 
Jerusalem 

Leioester, Earl of 



Mereworth, John de 
Montbray, John de 
North wood, Jno. de 
Do. , with Juliana de 

Leyburne 
Do., with the Prior 

of Combwell 
Otterden, Lawrence 

de 
Pavely, Walter de 
Payforer, Lora 
Paynel, John 

Do., with Walter 

de Pavely 
Poyntz, Hugh, with 
Richard de Grey 



Holding 
Property in 



Crundale 

Bough ton Mon- 

chelsea 
Paddlesworth 

Ightham 
Ewell 

Strood 



Goodnestone, 
near Faver- 
sham 

Mereworth 

Ryarsh 

Harrietsham 

Shorne 

Thurnham 
Otterden 

Stowting 

Wichling 

Bough ton 

Aluph 
Biddenden 
Cranbrook 
St. Werburga, 
St. Margaret's, 
and St. Mary's 
(Hoo) 



Lay Lords in Kent 
A.D. 1316. 



Holding 
Property in 



Rokesle, Richard 
de 



Do., with John de 
ji Segrave, parts of 
Savage, Ralph 

Say, Geoffrey de 



Do., with the Ab- 
bess of Mailing 

Segrave, John de, 
jun. 

St. Cler, Wm. de, 
with the Prioress 

St. John, John de 



Do., with Queen 
Margaret 

St Leger, Bartholo- 
mew de 

Valoynes, Robert 
de, and Robert, 
son of Walter de 
Valoynes 

Warwick, Countess 



Folkestone, 

next of 
Alkhain 

Swingfield 

Rokesle 

Tenterden 

Rolvenden 

Weatenhange? 

Stockbury 

Waldershare 

Pivinfton[now 
in Fluckley] 

Cudham 

Berham 

Birling 

West Green- 
wich 

Patrixbourne 

Bridge 

The Ville of 
Mailing, 

Part of Folke- 
stone 

Higham 

Betteshanger 
Newnham 
Harty 
Bearsted 

Uloomb 

Otham 



Leyburn 



This return, it may be concluded, comprised only those 
-who were the tenants-in-chief in Kent at that time. I 
have omitted all the holdings by ecclesiastics and reli- 
gious houses, extending over more than two-thirds of the 
county. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE WEALD DURING THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.— THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A COLONY OF FLEMISH WEAVERS. 
—CHANGES IN THE OWNERSHIP OF THE SOIL. 

THAT I may keep good faith with my readers, and Chap. XIX. 
limit this work to two volumes, I must bring the 
outline of the early history of the County to a close, and 
almost exclusively devote the remaining pages to the 
Weald, except the last chapter, which will contain a 
resume of the civil and ecclesiastical divisions of the 
County at large. 

It is now that the mist and obscurity which had for so 
many centuries hung over this once wild district is be- 
ginning to be dispelled. Hitherto its population had 
consisted chiefly of shepherds, herdsmen,* woodmen, 
charcoal burners, and cultivators of the soil, who were 
thinly scattered over it. Incipient ironmasters and a 
colony of Flemish weavers were now to fraternize with 
its inhabitants, and effect a material change in their oc- 
cupations and habits. 

Edward III., surnamed of Windsor, was proclaimed A#a 1327. 
King in January, 1827,+ and he was crowned at West- 
minster the 1st February following, his deposed father 
being still alive. The young King was then only fourteen 

* Herdsmen were at this time a superior class of men to those we now 
meet with. In the early history of Battle Abbey, we find that a moiety Tithes of Wye. 
of the tithes of Wye were assigned to the herdsmen, or oxmen as they 
were also called, of that manor, which was of course quite uncanonical : 
and the chronicler remarks " Thus the Lord's inheritance was the reward 
of hirelings." Wye soon afterwards became a perpetual curacy. — Chron- 
icle of Battle Abbey y Lower's Edition, p. 143. 

t He was born November 13, 1312, and proclaimed King Jan. 25, 1327. 
VOL. n. V 
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Chap. XIX. years of age, and for a time Queen Isabella and Mortimer 
(created Earl of March) enjoyed the reward of their gnilt, 
and reigned in the King's name. Parliament revoked 
many of the judgments passed in the foregoing reign, and 
restored most of the property which had been confiscates, 
including that of the family of Badlesmere, except Leeds 

Lee^Cattlc Castle, which was retained by the Crown; and Edward II. 

p. 116. ' visited it on several occasions after the memorable siege." 

In the year 1828 the King was married to Philippa of 
Hainault.f On the 26th of May, 1829, he sailed from 
Dover with a great number of nobles and 1,000 horses to 
do homage to the King of France, which was not per- 
formed very amicably, and he returned June 11th, his 
brother, John of E lth am, having acted as Regent in his 
absence. Towards the close of the year 1380 the King 
took the reins of Government into his own hands. Mor- 
timer, who had brought Edmund of Woodstock, the Earl 
of Kent (the King's uncle) to the scaffold, J had now filled 
up the measure of his guilt, and was executed, and Isa- 
bella, the Queen Dowager, was detained in a sort of 
honourable confinement for the remaining twenty-seven 
years of her life, in her house at Castle Rising, in Norfolk, 
shorn of her dowry in Kent and elsewhere, || and an in- 
come was granted her of £1,000 for her life in lieu of the 
4>8,000 a-year bestowed on her by the late Parliament. 

* The rest of the estates of the rich Lord Badlesmere were inherited 
by his only son, Giles, who found such favour with the King that he 
restored to him oil his father's armour and accoutrements. He died A.D. 
1338, without issue, when his estates were divided among his four sisters. 
From the inquisition taken of his property after his death it would 
appear that, among other things, a yearly rent of 2,000 herrings in 
payable to him from Dover, and that he held one tenement and thirteen 
Bhops therein, and a yearly rent of 73*. 5rf. in Charlton, — Dugdalc y VoL 
II., p. 59. 

t The Prince and his intended bride were great-grand-children of a 
common ancestor, so that the Pope's permission to legalize the marriage 
was requisite. William de Burghersh, Constable of Dover Castle, was 
sent to Flanders to fetch her. — Longvian's Edw. III., Vol. I., p. 21. 

X The Earl of Kent died seized of the following property in this 
county : — Swanscomb and Wickhambreux, with the advowsons of the 
churches belonging to these manors ; also, the Hundreds of Waahlington 
and Littlcfield, and the farm of the Royalty of the market at Dartford. 

|| In the year 1332 the Kin£ declares that his mother has iimply and 
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On the young King's return from Scotland, a.d. 1886, Chap. XIX. 
after the battle of Halidon Hill, he invited weavers and 
cloth worker s from all parts of the Continent, especially 
the industrious Flemings,* to settle in England, construct Longman's x 
machines, and work up the raw material which had volT., p. 8i 
hitherto been chiefly exported to Flanders, where it was 
made up into cloth. At this time Kent does not appear 
to have established any reputation either for the quantity 
of its wool or its quality. 

John Kemp, a celebrated Flemish cloth worker,! was Wool and 
at the head of one of the earliest colonies of skilful weavers, ^ m ^ e e 1 ni ' by 
fullers, and dyers who under special and royal protection Brothers, 
landed in England in 1881, J and gave vitality to a trade p ' 
most remote in its origin, and one which among all the 
branches into which our manufacturing industry and skill 
have been divided, has maintained its importance in spite 
of the numerous changes and vicissitudes which have 
taken place in preparing, spinning, weaving, and felting 
the raw material. 

The reader will no doubt be interested in perusing a.d. 1337. 
the Royal precepts issued for the safe conduct and pro- 
tection of these foreigners ; I have, therefore, inserted two 
of them dated in May, 1887. In the first case [dated 
three days later than the second] , a special messenger 
appears to have been despatched for these cloth- workers. 



spontaneously given up to him all the castles and estates which formed 
her dower. — Calebs Ftzdera, p. 835. The late Mr. Wykeham Martin had 
not, I conclude, seen this when compiling his history of Leeds Castle. 

* Though the merit of introducing the manufacture of wool into 
England is not due to Edward III., he gave such an impetus to this 
branch of trade that from his reign may be dated a new era in its his- 
tory, from which by slow degrees England has become the greatest 
manufacturing country in the world. Edward III. has even been called 
" the father of English commerce," but his right to this title has been 
often questioned, because he not unfrequently sacrificed the commercial 
interests of the nation to increase his royal revenue. 

t Protection No. 1 " Pro Joanne Kemp de Flandria textore Pannorum." 
X By the King's marriage with a daughter of the Count of Hainault he 
had become acquainted with the Flemish manufacturers, and profiting 
by the discontents which then existed, he prevailed on many of them to 
come over and settle in England.— Mcpherson's Hist, of Commerce, Vol. 
I., p. 505. 

v 2 
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<i 



Patent ltoll, 
2 Edward III., 
p. 1, m. 5. 



lb. 



Mcpherson's 
History of 
Commerce, 
Vol I.,i>, 519. 



Parry's 
Parliaments, 
p. 105 (u). 



The King to all and singular admirals, sheriffs, mayors, mute 

and mariners of ships Whereas we send our well-beta 

Thomas tie Kenelyngworth to the parts beyond the seas to conduct Jot 
Belle and certain other workers of cloths and wools to our Kingdom, i 
order that they may exercise their mystery there, we have taken ti 
aforesaid Thomas into our protection and defence, and into our safe u 
secure conduct, in going towards the parts aforesaid, and in returnii 
thence, and also the aforesaid John and the other workers in coming ial 
our Kingdom ; .... to continue till the feast of St. Mic hffl no 
ensuing. Witness the King, at the Tower of London, the 6th day < 
May." 

"The King to all and singular admirals, sheriffs, bailiffs, minister 
. . . . Know ye that whereas Leffynus de Holand, John de Hflfw 
Lefinus de Neuhone, .... Cornelius Hub, .... and cert* 
other workers of wools and cloths, with their men and servants, si 
shortly about to come, as we understand, into our Kingdom of EngUa 
according to the advice and counsel of certain of our lieges, for the po 
pose of working wools there, and otherwise exercising their mystery i 
the same Kingdom ; We, wishing to provide for the security of tha 
workers and of all others willing to come into our Kingdom for the cam 
aforesaid, have taken them and their men and servants and their goot 
whatsoever into our special protection and defence, and into our safe si 
secure conduct, in coming into our Kingdom, in remaining there, and i 
working wools and otherwise exercising their mystery. And thereto 
we command you not .... to do any injury to them, . . . 
but cause them to have safe and secure conduct at their own charges, i 
often as and whenever you shall be required by them or any one of the 
in this behalf in our name. And if any forfeiture shall have been pevie* 
on them, cause amends to be made to them without delay. In witne 
whereof, etc. Witness, the King, at Westminster, the 3rd day of May. 

"By the King and Council." 

At this juncture the King appears to have felt the m 
cessity of summoning a commercial Parliament to discus 
questions of trade. Summonses were directed to eight] 
one " Fideles," and to the mayors and bailiffs of some < 
the chief towns, requiring them to send four of the mot 
discreet and honest merchants, " vel alios homines ;" and 
few days before the Acts were passed, which I will nei 
refer to, writs were issued to the sheriffs to summon ti 
heads of the church, " exempt and not exempt," and to a 
earls, barons, knights, "domim's villarum,mercatoribus,ct all 
divitibus potentibus comitatiis ; " to appear at Rochester on tl 
morrow of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sept. 15th, 1887 
to hear the King's will by certain commissioners (Fideles 

The statutes which followed were passed at Westminstc 
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27th September, 1387. Chap. I. provided that it should Chap. XIX. 

be felony to carry wool out of the realm until it was other- a. d . 1337. 

wise provided. Chap. II. — No one was to wear any cloth 

but such as was made in England. Chap. III. — No cloths 

made beyond the seas were to be brought into the King's 

dominions. Chap. IV. points out who only might wear 

furs, and then follows the memorable statute under whose 

fostering provisions the first Flemish and other foreign 

cloth workers settled in Cranbrook and other parts of the 

Weald 550 years ago. I have set it out in extenso as a 

good specimen of concise and simple legislation. 

"Chap. V. — Cloth- workers may come into the King's dominions, and The foreign 
have sufficient liberties. doth workers' 

" Item, — It is accorded that aU the cloth-workers of strange land?, of statute8 « 
whatsoever country they be, which wiU come into England, Ireland, 
"Wales, and Scotland, within the King's power, shall come safely and 
surely, and shall be in the King's protection and safe conduct, to dwcU 
in the same lands, choosing where they will. (2) And to the intent the 
said cloth-workers shall have the greater will to come and dweU here, 
our Sovereign Lord the King will grant them franchises as many and 
such as may suffice them." 

It was a part of the policy of Edward III., though a 
mistaken one, to limit the different manufacturing estab- 
lishments which he was about to found, to certain parti- 
cular counties and market towns. Hitherto the woollen 
works in England had carried on only a limited trade in 
the coarser kinds of fabrics, technically called broad 
cloths,* and Kent was now selected for their manufacture. 
Cranbrook became its chief market town, and the Weald 
soon acquired the reputation of making strong durable 
broad cloths of good mixtures and colours. The trade 
was also carried on in Goudhurst, Tenterden, Hawkhurst, 
Headcorn, and the adjoining villages. Sussex, and five 
other counties were fixed upon for cloth in general ; Col- 
chester for saves and serges ; Norwich for woollens, <fcc. 

Clothworkers of every degree and from every country 

* This Act remained in force until the present reign, when it was 
repealed by the Statute Law Revision Act, 1863. 

f Vide Stat, of 9 Hen. Ill, c. 25, for establishing one uniform measure 
throughout the realm, which provided "one breadth of dyed cloth. 
Russets and Haberjects should be two yards within the lists." 
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Chap. XIX. were to live at the King's charges, out of the Exchequer, 
until they were comfortably provided for, and could sup- 
port themselves by their art. The looms used in the 
several villages in the Weald appear to have been set up 
in or adjoining the different dwelling houses allotted to 
the colony of weavers, which, as may be readily supposed, 
excited the jealousy of their English neighbours, who 
deemed them interlopers, and often ill-treated them. 
This compelled the King, or his commercial Parliament, 
to issue an ordinance in 1889 with this rude title: — "De 
ordinatione super Instruments pro pannis texendis, eri- 
jendis." 

In each county set apart for the manufacture of cloth 
an officer was appointed who was called an aulnager, or 
alnager"'' (aulne signifying an ell). He was the public 
sworn officer of the King, whose duty it was to examine 
into the assize of cloths, and to fix seals upon them. He 
had also to collect the subsidy or aulnage duty granted to 
the King on all cloths sold.f One of the earliest appoint- 
ments for the county of Kent that I have met with is that 
of "John Crane, of Cranebrooke," in the fourteenth century. 
He must have been a person of some position and probity, 
as he was chosen for the county at large. Whether his 
name strengthens the notion that this town, which is of no 
great antiquity, was at a much earlier period called from 
a family, or from the bird of that name, must remain in 
obscurity. His residence certainly connects him with the 
town whero I have already stated the principal part of the 
manufacture of broadcloth was first carried on. I will hero 
insert an abstract of his appointment, preserved in the 
Public Record Office : — 

" Appointment of John Crane, of Cranebroke, Kent, to levy and col- 
lect, in the county of Kent, the subsidy on all saleable cloths, of all 
colours, granted to King Edward III. in the great Council at West- 
minster, in consideration of the remission which (at the request of the 

• His duties were defined by 25 Edward III., stat. 3. 

f At a later period three distinct officers had the regulation of the 
manufacture and salo of cloth, who were caUed searchers, measurers, 
andalnagers. 



Ante, 

Vol. I., p. 385, 



Patent Roll, 
16 Rich. II. , 
p. 2, m. 2. 
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prelates, magnates, and commonalty) the King made of the forfeitures Chap. XIX. 
pertaining to him from the ulnage of cloths — in addition to the customs 
due therefrom to be taken from the seller : — [The rates are here minutely 
specified.] Nothing to be taken for subsidy from any cloth not contain- 
ing the half cloth, nor from any cloths made by any man for the clothing 
of himself or his family ; nor from cloths sealed with the collector's seal 
on which the subsidy has once been paid by the seller, to whosesoever 
hands cloths thus sealed shall come for sale. All cloths exposed for sale 
before being sealed shall be forfeited. All houses, shops, &c, to be 
searched. Westminster, 1st March [1393]. " 

The mode of measuring the cloths by the alnager was 
provided for by Stat. 3, 25 Edward III. 

But it was impossible for the newly established trade to Wool and 
be healthy, in consequence of the supervision adopted in g^^p*' by 
its manufacture and measurement of the cloth by the Brothers, 
official " searchers" and " aulnagers," which became vex- p * 
atious. For instance, the manufacturer was restricted 
from using more than one mill and keeping two apprentices, 
and no workmen who had not served an apprenticeship of 
seven years could be employed in the mill. The master 
was also excluded from carrying on two branches of the 
same trade so as to complete his fabrics at home." The 
colours with which cloths were to be dyed were also fixed, 
and no others could be used. Again, what would be 
thought in the present day of laws rendering it penal to 
buy and sell wool under anticipatory contracts, or to 
export wool or woollen fabrics ? Or of Kentish people 
being compelled to buy or sell the wools they grew at only 
one place in Kent, say Canterbury, Queenborough, or 
Sandwich, at a time when the roads were bad, and there 
were no railways ? 

Let us next speak of the disposal of the cloth so manu- Longmans 
factured in the Weald at the King's staple or public mart. voL L, p. 9L 
The word staple, in its original sense, denoted a place or 
port to which goods were required to be brought for 
payment of the customs,! before they could be sold or 
exported. Previous to the reign of Edward III. the arti- 



* Two centuries later cloth workers were even forbidden to abandon or 
change their avocation without a license, or to resume it if so abandoned. 

f An Act was passed at the commencement of this reign (2nd Edward 
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Chap. XIX. cles on which customs were paid were wools, woolfeDi 
(wool skins), leather, and tin, hut now that these manu- 
factories were established woollen cloths and worsteds 
were included. The staple was sometimes even appointed 
in foreign countries. After various changes, the Statute 
of the Staple in 1353 established a more complete set of 
regulations for its government. These staple towns faci- 
litated the raising of the royal revenues, but at the same 
time they checked the progress of trade by limiting the 
market where the wools, &c, were to be sold. Canterbury 
was the first public mart for the staple of wool, <tc, in 
Kent. The other appointed places nearest to it at this 
time were Westminster and Chichester. The courts of the 

4 Insi, p. 235. Mayor of the Staple were governed in a summary way by 

" the law merchant." Those who exported the goods were 
called merchants of the staple. The wools collected in 
Canterbury and intended for exportation were weighed 
and sealed there, and when a certificate had been obtained 
from the mayor of the payment of the duty, they were 
forwarded to Sandwich, which was the only town from 
which the wools, &c, collected in Canterbury, could be 
exported. It would appear that this arrangement was 
brought about in consequence of a petition from the 
Commons; and in fixing on Canterbury as the place 
where the staple should be kept, the King said, " Let it 
be at Canterbury only, in honour of St. Thomas." 

At the parliament which assembled in 1362, the low 
price of wool was under consideration. Calais had now 
fallen into the hands of the English, and a remedy for 
the depression in the trade was sought in the removal of 
the staple from London to Calais. 

The following narrative, which appears under Deptford, in 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, as well as in Harris's Kent, 
is too instructive to be passed over unnoticed. In the Church 
of Deptford there was a memorial to one Wever, who is 

III., c. 9), directing that all staples should cease, and merchant strangers 
were permitted to go and return with their merchandize " after the tenor 
of the great charter." 
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said to have been Mayor of the Staple while it was held Chap. XIX. 
at Calais. It would appear that Pope Martin V., during 
"VVever's mayoralty, granted by his Bull to the merchants 
of this staple a portable altar, to be used at Calais and • 
elsewhere, with the privilege of electing their own con- 
fessor, the form of absolution to the merchants being 
in the following words : — 

" Ego, auctoritate Dei omnipotentis et beatorum Petri et Pauli apos- The form of 
tolorum ejus, et domini nostri Martini Pape quinti, mihi in hoc parte Absolution to 
specialiter commissa, secundum quod potestas mihi tradita se extendit, *^ e . J~ e £? ? 
et quantum debeo et possum, si ista vice moriaris, absolvo te ab omnibus ^ * 

poenis purgatorii, quce tibi in purgatorio debentur, propter culpas et offen- 
sas quas contra Deum commisistL Et te restituo isti innocentiae in qua 
eras quo tempore baptizatus fuisti. In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti. Araen. M 

This was no doubt a costly privilege, but the merchants 
were well able to pay for it. Calais remained the fa- 
vourite staple only three years, and it was removed in 
consequence of the threatened renewal of the war with stat., 
France. Queenborough was next appointed one of the ^Ed- 11 **^- 1 - 
places for holding the staple,* where it remained about voTVlL.p.A 
ten years. Richard II., at the commencement of his 
reign, removed it to Sandwich. 

The Flemings were skilled in the art of milling, or The Fulling 
fulling. There was no difficulty in the conveyance, sort- muu * 
ing, and spinning of the wool ; but the fulling mill could 
only be erected where it could find ample water power. 
Mr. W. Tarbutt, of Cranbrook, to whom I am much in- 
debted, as well as other Kentish archaeologists, has care- 
fully examined all the valleys in and around Cranbrook, 
as well as the different bays for damming back the water ; 
and on his authority I may state that at least 180 acres 
of water, in Cranbrook alone, were, with considerable 
labour, dammed back for mechanical purposes, which 
would yield a power sufficient to keep twelve mills in 
motion. An ample supply of the best timber was of 

* The castle at Queenborough had been rebuilt at this time by Ed- 
ward III., under the supervision of Wm. of Wickham, the King's chief 
architect, who afterwards became bishop of Winchester.— LowtJCt Lift 
of Wickham, p. 21. 
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XIX. course found on the 6pot for this purpose, as well as for 
the construction of the mills. The noise arising from 
the heating of the cloth in so many mills must hare 
been heard in almost every direction.* 

Earth. I think we may safely conclude that the Weald of Kent 
was selected as best adapted for the settlement of a por- 
tion of the Flemish colony on account of its proximity to 
the beds of fullers' earth, so requisite in the manufacture 
of cloth. To this must be added another advantage of 
some importance, in those days, to the weaver, I mean the 
small brooks which, as in Cranbrook, ran through so 
many narrow valleys, in which dams could be set up to 
regulate the water power. 

Fullers' earth ! is a mineral product, being a species of 
clay of a greyish ash-coloured brown ; also described as a 
fatty fossil earth abounding in nitre. It derives its name 
from the use to which it is applied, viz., for the fulling or 
milling of cloth by cleansing, scouring, and pressing it so 
as to render it stronger, closer, and firmer. The work was 
originally done by water power, and the mills were called 
fulling or scouring mills.} They resembled corn mills 
excepting in what related to the mill stones and hopper ; 
indeed, corn in the fourteenth century was often ground 
and cloths fulled by the motion of the same wheel. 

The fullers' earth found at Boxley was deemed of very 
superior quality, especially a fine vein on the Grove 
estate, and which was often conveyed by sea for the use 
of clothiers residing in distant parts of England. 

A branch of the river Medway, rising in Lenham and 
proceeding to Leeds Castle and thence to Maidstone, was 
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* When tho Angley manor, in Cranbrook, which at this time formed 
part of the Battle Abbey possessions, was sold (on the dissolution of the 
Abbey in the reign of Henry VIII.), it included two fulling mills, and 
twenty acres of land covered with water. 

f Very little fullers' earth is to be found on the Continent, and before 
the introduction of soap as a substitute it was one of our contraband 
commodities, and could not be exported under the penalty of 1*. for 
every pound weight. 

% The earliest mention of a fulling and teaxling miU in Gloucestershire 
bears date a.d. 1175. 
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formerly of great service to the clothiers of the Weald, Chap. XIX. 

especially in dry seasons, as fullers' earth was found in 

Leeds also and its neighbourhood, where fulling mills S }* 1 ?* 1 * 1 * 

were erected, and cloths were brought from different parts 

of the Weald " to be thicked" at these mills. 

Having spoken of the Weald in her new character of a 
foreign manufacturing colony, let us next refer to the 
changes which were simultaneously going on in the owner- 
ship of its soil, a land " whose stones (they had now 
discovered) were iron," which materially added to the Deut. viiL 9. 
value of the woods. 

I have, in Chapter X., noticed some of the earliest 
disputes in the Weald, which took place during the reign 
of Edward L, respecting the rights to the timber grow- 
ing in the denes, which ultimately led to a change in their 
tenure, and a more free and full enjoyment of the soil ; 
a right to the timber being eventually conceded to the 
tenants by the heads of the Church and religious 
houses, on the payment of a money composition, which in 
some cases was called a new rent. Thus in process of 
time the distinctions which at the Conquest arose be- - 
tween the original Anglo-Saxon denes, and the newly- 
created Anglo-Norman manors situate in the Weald, 
ceased. The two suits in the Court of King's Bench, 
one at the early part and the other towards the end of 
the reign of Edward III., and the deed of composition 
executed four years later, which follow, with the cases 
already referred to in Chap. X., will be quite sufficient to 
establish what I am now contending for. 

In the first case, James de Echynghamme was the King's Bench 
plaintiff, and Eichard, prior of Christ Church, Canter- 5 . 11, T 
bury, and brother Edmund de Adisham and brother John 7 Edward HL 
de Valoynes, fellow monks of the same prior, and their ±.d. 1333. 
servants and woodreeves, John Brandrede and Thomas de 
Bedlynge, were the defendants. The injury to be redressed 
was the breaking the close of James de Echynghamme 
at Benyndene, and the felling and carrying away by the 
Prior of the trees growing there. The Prior appeared by 
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Ante, p. 6. 



his attorney, Walter de Waldegrave, and alleged thai the 
trespass complained of was committed at a place called 
Knolle, in Benenden, in which there was a drovedene 
held of Christ Church, Canterbury, and that according 
to the custom of Gavelkind all the lords of whom drove- 
denes were immediately held were entitled to, and had 
from time immemorial converted to their own use, all the 
great oaks, ash trees, and beeches growing in them ; and 
the lords of the soil of those drovedenes ought to have the 
underwood growing in the same, and had been accus- 
tomed to have it; and because the drovedene at Knolle 
was held immediately of the same prior as chief lord, he, 
according to the usual custom of the country of Gavel- 
kind, committed the act complained of. 

Search has been made for the termination of the suit 
but without success, from which it may, perhaps, be in- 
ferred that the right of the Prior was recognised, or a 
compromise took place. 

The next case occurred thirty-seven years later, though 
in the same reign. Here the Prior of Christ Church, 
44£dwardill. Canterbury, was the plaintiff, and Thomas Bakere, of 
d. 1370. Cranbrook, was the defendant. The timber in this case 
was cut down at Cranbrook, and the defendant Bakere 
alleged that the ground [solum] belonged to him, whereas 
the Prior contended that the trespass was committed at a 
certain place called Omendenneshoke,* within the Prior's 
lordship of Cranbrook, which was a drovedene and had been 
so from time immemorial, and that he alone was entitled 
to all the oaks and beeches H and could cut them down and 
carry them away at his will. He also claimed the pan- 
nage proceeding therefrom, as the tenants of this land paid 
an annual rent to the Prior for it. 

In this case also we are unable to trace its termination. 
The defendant appears to have resorted to some special 
pleading with a view to occasion delay, which favours the 
conclusion that he felt he was in the wrong. 



King's Bench 
Roll, 
East. Term, 



There is a borough of Omenden in this vicinity* 
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The following translation of a deed of composition entered Ch ap. X IX. 
into only four years afterwards by the Prior of the same 
church in respect of their manor of Brook," kindly fur- 
nished me by Sir E. C. Dering, Bart., from his muniment 
room at Surrenden-Dering, clearly confirms the right of 
the lords of the denes to the timber growing thereon. This 
right, as we have seen, had been successfully contended Ante, 
for in the previous century by the Abbot of Battle and the pp * 
See of Canterbury. 

"An Indenture dated at Canterbury 4th July, 48 Edward III., between A.D. 1374. 
Richard, Prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, and the Convent thereof, 
of the one part, and John Weldyndenne and nine others, their tenants, 
of the other part ; "Witnesseth that whereas the predecessors of the 
said Prior had granted and demised to sundry their tenants the soil 
(fundum) of Beatrychesdenne,f in the dene of Gomeresdenne, to hold 
by fealty and suit, at their manor of Broke every three weeks for that 
dene, and by the rent of 23*. 9</., four cocks and eighteen hens yearly, 
and for " Danger "t 5*. ; And whereas the tenants frequently cut and 
carry away the timber growing on their soil, to the no small damage of 
the Prior and convent, and the peril of their souls ; the Prior and con- 
vent wishing to provide for the utility of their said church and for the 
salvation of the souls of the aforesaid tenants, grant and demise to the 
said John and the nine other tenants, aU the timber growing in the dene 
aforesaid and which shall grow in the same hereafter, that they may cut 
it, or permit it to stand and grow, and do with it what they wiU, for five 
shillings of neir and yearly rent of assize and service, to be paid in the 
same manner as the ancient rent of the same dene at the manor afore- 
said ; with power to distrain for the said rent. Moreover the Prior and 
convent grant that when relief ought to be made for the aforesaid dene 
or any part thereof, it shall be made as in olden time." [Ten seals, in 
good condition, are appended.] 

Dr. Harris, in his History of Kent, quoting Somner r , 34a 
in confirmation of what ho states, thus refers to the 



* This manor appears at one time [Hen. I.] to have been a hundred 
{Kill. , p. 41. ) At the Conquest it formed part of the Hundred of "Wye. 
It was one of the manors which Archbishop Lanfranc recovered from 
Odo, Bishop of Baieux, at the memorable meeting at Penenden Heath, ' 

a.d. 1070. (Hasted, Vol. III., p. 188.) There were frequent controversies 
between the monks of Canterbury and Battle Abbey respecting the civil 
jurisdiction over this manor. 

t Bethersden, called Be a triced en by Kilburne, who says the church Kilb., p. 23. 
was dedicated to St. Beatrice. The family of Surrenden were the prin- 
cipal inhabitants here in the fourteenth century. — Ante Vol. I., p. 145. 

X The liberty of ploughing and sowing the land in pannage time. — 
Vide explanation, ante, p. 5, 
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changes which took place in the tenure of the denes in 
the Weald during the fourteenth century : — 

"During the reigns of Edward III. and Richard IL, the Archlnks 
of Canterbury and the Prior of Christ Church, among other such lib 
lords or owners of the Wealdish denes, finding themselves aggrieved ky 
their tenants there, as also by others, in wasting and making bavoekof 
their woods, which in and by former feofments they had expressly re- 
served from their tenants to themselves, besides fealty, suit of eosrt, 
&c They, I say, in order to quit and rid themselves of further care asi 
trouble about their woods, entered into a composition with their tenants, 
and for * new annual rent of assize (generally the same with what im 
paid before) made the wood over to them by Indenture of feofment a 
perpetuity, either to be cut down, or left standing, at the tenant's choke: 
Reserving still their old or wonted rent, and all their former serriejt, 
except Pannage and Danger : which now upon parting with the wota 
there was no longer any reason to require. And ever since that time tst 
interest of the Lords so compounding hath been taken off, as to tin 
wood itself, and nothing left remaining but so much rent of assure, tst 
new and the old, with the former services. And many such com positions 
between the archbishop and convent aforesaid, and their respective 
tenants, Mr. Somner saith he had seen." 

From the badness of the approaches to the Weald, and 
the difficulties attending the removal of timber from it, 
there can be no doubt that the different Ecclesiastical 
bodies, who chiefly resided at a distance, sustained con- 
siderable loss in the disposal, if not the fraudulent removal 
of the timber grown in their denes, and among the Sta- 
tutes of Christ Church, Canterbury, made by Archbishop 
Winchelsea (who died at the commencement of the four- 
teenth ceutury), there is a provision forbidding the tenants 
felling timber in any woods belonging to the convent 
without their licence. * 

The clandestine removal of the timber was encouraged by 
the large trade which was now carried on in the Weald in 
the manufacture of charcoal,! especially at Winchelsea, 
where, according to Mr. W. Durrant Cooper, it increased 
to such an extent that the burning became dangerous to 

* Another Statute required that in all their manors where marie could 
be easily obtained marlers were to be provided, and as much land marled 
as was practicable during the summer. 

f The timber in the "Weald was chiefly oak, which produces the 
greatest quantity of charcoal, and where no chimney existed it was the 
most convenient kind of fucL 
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the shipping in that port, and rendered it necessary to Ch ap. X IX. 
issue a proclamation (28 Edw. III.) to confine the charring 
to one particular spot, and a place called Sloghdam was 
selected. 

From the following curious document, which I have 
met with in the Public Record Office, it would appear that 
foreign vessels, under pretence of purchasing firewood at 
Sloghdam, betook themselves to other neighbouring Smuggling of 
places, where they procured wool, &c, which they smug- 00 
gled out of the country under the firewood. The King 
therefore issued a writ, prohibiting foreign vessels seeking 
firewood, from proceeding further than Sloghdam. This 
naturally operated prejudicially to the trade of the men 
of Cranbrook, and other towns and places in the Weald, 
who at this time derived their chief support from their 
sale of it at Bodiam, Maytham, Newenden, &c. ; and they 
obtained from the King and Parliament, permission to 
sell their wood as they had done in olden times : — 

"That the men of the Weald may sell firewood in the 

accustomed places. 

"The King to his well-beloved the Mayor and Bailiffs of Winchelsea, Patent Roll, 
greeting. It having lately been given us to understand that very many 31 Ed. III., 
merchants — as well of our Kingdon of England as of the parts of France, P* *•» nL *-' • 
Flanders, Zealand, and Eastland, and elsewhere, entering the port of 
Winchelsea to seek for fire-wood (busca), who used to come to a place 
called the Sloghdam within the said port, where the common sale of fire* 
wood of that country should be holden, and there to freight their ships 
and boats with firewood and to pay the custom due to us therefor — pass 
by the same place and betake themselves to other places higher (supe- 
riusj in those parts, distant by ten 'leucae' [about fifteen miles] and 
more from the said Port, and there place wools, wool-fells, and hides in 
the hold (prof undo) of the ships and boats, and fire- wood thereupon, 
that so they might defraud us of our custom, and privily proceed thence 
whither they will, without paying any custom to us therefor, to our 
grievous damage and loss ; we by our writ commanded you that in the 
town aforesaid and elsewhere within the liberty of the samo you should 
cause it to be publicly proclaimed that all merchants and others coming 
to the port aforesaid to seek for fire-wood should go to the said place of 
Sloghdam with their ships and boats, and that they should not betake 
themselves to other places higher in those parts, under forfeiture of the 
ships, boats, and other goods found with them," &c. [This refers to a The men of 
previous writ, enrolled on the Patent Roll 28 Edward I., part I., mem. 4 the town of 
dorse]. "And now the men of the town of Cranebrok and of other towns Cranbrook. 
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and places within the "Weald {la Welde), in the county of Kent, by their 
petition exhibited in our Parliament last holden before us and our Coun- 
cil, have intimated to us that whereas they in all past times have bees 
accustomed, at their pleasure, to sell their firewood at Rethyng [Head* 
ing], Body am, Maythame, Newenden, and elsewhere in those parti 
wherever in the salt water within the port of Wynchelse ships are acau- 
tomed to apply, to the men of Flanders and other merchants of foreigi 
parts being of our amity, without impediment, upon which sale and the 
profits arising therefrom the greater part of their yearly support de- 
pended ; and wherefore they are altogether destitute by reason of ow 
writ aforesaid founded on the untrue suggestion made by certain person! 
having regard to their own gains ; especially seeing that in the said parti 
of the Weald there is not an abundant growth of wools ; to their great 
impoverishment ; beseeching us with importunity that for such cause ve 
would revoke our said writ, and grant that the said men of the Weald 
may sell their firewood as well at the other places accustomed situate 
upon the water within the Port aforesaid, as at the said place of Slogh- 
dam ; and that the said foreign merchants being of our amity may bay 
such firewood there, and lade it, and depart thence whither they will, at 
in olden times it was accustomed. Wc for certain causes before us and 
our Council in our said Parliament testified by those to whom we accord 
full faith, assenting to the supplication aforesaid, have thought good to 
revoke our writ to you directed as is aforesaid." .... Diligent 
search to be made that no wools, &c. , be exported under colour of the 
ships being freighted with firewood, &c. " "Witness the King, at West- 
minster, the 7th day of July. By petition of Parliament." 

We have proof that the income derived at this time by 
one convent alone, that of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
from the Weald of Kent, was considerable (looking at the 
difference in the value of money), from the following entry 
in " the assize of their exchequer" from Michaelmas 1836 
to Michaelmas 1887: — "Received of the custody of the 
Wealds, £259 14s. 64." 

The rents now paid were sometimes in produce or 
manual services, at other times in money called blanch or 
silver rents, * often partly in both ; but after the reign of 
Henry I. the rents due to the Crown were generally paid 
in money and by weight. 

In one of the " Surrenden charters," dated at Pluekle, 
12th May, thirty-first Edward III. [1357] , we are enabled 



* During the thirteenth century, and the early portion of the four- 
teenth, the English currency was entirely silver. Edward III. coined gold 
in 1344. Henry III., however, coined a smaU quantity of gold in 1257.— 
Ropers, Vol I., p. 173. 
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to connect the family of Malmains, of Pluckley,* with Qhap. XIX. 
that of Waldershare,t for we find John, son of Lord John 
Malmeyns, of Waldwarshare, granting to Roger, son of 
Simon de Hanlo [Hadlow] , and others; six pieces of land 
by name, one of them called Reyhamnaes, in the vill of 
Beatrichesdenne [Bethersden] , upon the dene of Ryng: 
sole ; also, a mill, with the soil, pond, watercourse, path, 
watergang, and the " mellecroft," at the reserved rent of 
six quarters of wheat to be delivered at the grantor's chief 
mansion at Pluckele. 

Pannage was not wholly discontinued, and we meet in 
this century with a rent from lands in Tunbridge and 
Leigh of twelve cart-loads of firewood, pasture for two 
draught horses, one ox, thirteen cows, and thirty pigs. Pat, 
Also, a prohibition that William Morant and his heirs J>| 3^ 9. 
should not make any park or coney warrens at Chevening 
which should be to the prejudice of the Archbishop's free 
chase. 

The merit of draining and reclaiming the land in and The drainage 
adjoining the Weald, and thereby promoting the health of o?lai!<L * 
the inhabitants and increasing the supply of food, is 
mainly due to the enterprising spirit of the ecclesiastics 
and religious houses, and we have ample evidence that 
nearly the whole of the drainage in Romney Marsh after 
the Conquest was completed by them. 

. In Chapter XVII. we noticed the licence given to the Ante, p. 301. 
Prior and Convent of Bilsington, on the confines of the. 
Weald, to drain and inclose sixty acres of marsh land 
in Lydd, near Romney, belonging to their manor. We Embankment" " 
now meet with a petition from them to the King and De * w «j« nL y dd 
Parliament [2 Edward III., 1828] , stating that they are 
unable from their slender resources to carry on the work 
owing to the enormous expense which would be incurred p . . j. « 
in shutting out the sea, and they seek and obtain a licence, Part III.. 



memb. 13. 



* The Malmains' property has for many years been added to Surrenden 
Dering. 

t Henry Malmains was sheriff of Kent in the reign of Henry III., and 
is described that year (1272) as of Pluckley and Wahjerahare. 
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Chap. xix. to lease forty of the sixty acres, at a fixed rent in per- 
petuity, so that it may be brought into cultivation. 

Lastage. The Crown appears to have claimed as a royal preroga- 

tive, the emoluments arising from lastage, or the ballast- 
ing of ships. In the reign of Henry U. we find Walchelin 
Mourinot paying sixty marks to the King for the lastage 

Dngdale, f Hastings. Commercial enterprise has taught men in 

° ' p * * this our day to ballast as much as possible with some- 
thing remunerative, and not with sea beach ; but it was 
not so in the 14th century, and there was a difficulty in 
the disposal of the ballast, which was often remedied by 
irregular means. Thus we meet with a precept of King 

Close Roll, Edward III. to the bailiffs of Smallhythe, a hamlet of 

OO XfA TIT " 

m. 16 dorse. Tenterden, and then a haven, complaining that the masters 

and mariners of ships coming to Smallhythe cast the 
lastage of their vessels into the port, whereby the pas- 
sage had become so narrow that ships could not enter. 
Among the other documentary evidence in the reign of 
Battle Albey. Edward III. which has come under my notice are certain 
Letters patent, letters patent (28 Edward III., 1354) under the Great 

28 Edw^ni. ^ ea *» * n ^ e P osse8S i° n °f the Earl of Winchilsea, con- 
firming the title of Battle Abbey to the Eoyal Manor of 
Wye, and all its privileges, as granted by William the 

Manor of Wye. Conqueror. This document, which I can only briefly 
notice, shows that the original charter included the Hun- 
dreds of Wye and Longbridge, while the manor extended 
to Challock towards the north-west, and to Ashford to- 

Henwood wards the south : the Hen wood Estate in Ashford and 
Asnford * Willesborough,* now belonging to Mr. J. K. Lewis, formed 
part of the Manor of Wye, and is still held of it. The 
present document records that the tenants of the Abbot of 
Battle, at Henwood, comprised about one fourth part of 
the borough of Esshetesford (Ashford), from which we 
may infer either that Henwood was of greater extent, or 
that there was then a greater population upon it, for only 
one small farm-house now remains. As it was within the 

* The excellent water now supplied to Ashford is derived from the 
springs of this estate. 
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liberty of Wye, the tenants had to do suit there, and all Chap. XIX, 
offences committed there were tried at Wye, and not at 
Ashford. From Henwood the manor extended to the 
borough of Kyngesnode (Kingsnorth), a parish on the 
borders of the Weald nearest to Wye, and so on to 
Bethersden, and thence to Hawkhurst. 

Then as to Dengemareys (Dengemarsh). The Abbot of The privileges 
Battle was declared to be entitled in respect of his manor ° Q f ^1^ nor 
of Wye to wreck of the sea, free warren, and cessagium, 
that is, 4i. for every mala* and 2d. for every bale of cloth, 
and "for every man who might come there, they take of 
custom 2 J." It was also established that the suit due 
from the borough of Dengemareys was to the royal manor 
of Wye and not to the half Hundred of Langeport. 

The other privileges which were confirmed to the Abbot 
of Battle by the Letters Patent of Edward HI., in respect 
of this manor, have been already enumerated in the copy of 
the Charter of the Conqueror, and extended to its mem- 
bers, Kyngesnode, Dengemareys, Wachingden, Anglingle, 
and Hawkhurst, including a pillory and tumbril, a weekly Hawkhurst. 
market at Wye on Thursdays, and a fair for three days on 
the eve, day, and morrow of St. Gregory ; a fair at Chal- 
lock for two days, a weekly market at Hawkhurst on 
Tuesday, and a fair for three days on the eve, day, and 
morrow of St. Lawrence. The Abbot of Battle lastly 
established his right to appoint his own coroner for the, 
Liberty of Wye, which was held to extend over the manor, 
of "La Broke" (Brook), though the then Archbishop 
(Simon Islip) and the Prior of Canterbury sought to. 
obtain a contrary decision. And if anyone had a com- 
plaint against any of the " Abbot's men" he was to repair 
to the manor court, where the Abbot or any one of the 
monks who was present was to administer " plenary justice 
with royal dignity." 



* Mala, a mail or post mail ; a bag to carry clothes, &c 
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CHAPTER XX. 

(THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY CONTINUED.— PROTRACTED 
WARS WITH FRANCE.— NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS IN THK 
CHANNEL. — INJURIES INFLICTED ON THE KENTISH 
COAST AND CINQUE PORTS.— JOHN II., KING OF FRANCE, 
A PRISONER IN ENGLAND.— EDWARD III.'s EMBAR CATION 
FROM SANDWICH.— DEATH OF THE BLACK PRINCE. - 
DEATH OF EDWARD III.— THE EARLS OF STAFFORD, NOW 
OWNERS OF TUNBRIDGE CASTLE. 

Chap. XX. HPHE thoughts and aspirations of Edward HE. were 
JL diverted from the conquest of Scotland to the Crown 
of France, and thus the Scots preserved their national in- 
dependence. No female had reigned in France since the 
invasion of Clovis; and on the extinction of the male 
descendants of Philip the Fair, that crown became an 
object of contention between Edward HE., the son of 
Philip's daughter Isabella, and Philip of Valois, the son 
ef the brother pf Philip. The question at issue was, 
Could it descend through males only, or to the nearest 
Wan with male through a female ? Now, as no regular order of 
France. succession was established, there was no alternative but 

an appeal to arms. France was invaded ; and while the 
glorious victory of Crecjr* and Poictiers, the capture of 
King John of France (of whom I will presently speak) 
and the siege and taking of Calais, the burning of Bou- 
logne, and the introduction of artillery, all added to the 
military glory of Edward III., and his son Edward the 

I, — — — ■- — 

* The Kentish Lord Cobham greatly distinguished himself in these 
wars. 
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Black Prince,* the fruits they produced were a succession Chap. XX. 
of wars for centuries afterwards between the two neighbour- 
ing nations, which burthened both countries with an enor- 

• • 

mous debt. The frequent threats of the French King Philip 
to invade England, and the manning, at different inter- 
vals, of three large mercenary fleets for this purpose, kept 
Kent in a constant state of alarm; great activity was **y m JJ> >QM 
shown in the defence of the Isles of Thanet and Sheppy, % - ° */ p * 
and, according to Lambarde, high standards were erected 
at this time, upon which pitch pots were placed as beacons. 
Soldiers were for the first time dressed in uniform. The 
monks of the alien priories along or near our coast were 
ordered to move further inland, that they might not aid 
the invaders. In the churches near the sea, the bells 5* m K mai i'» 

. , , , .., . . Edward III., 

were to be rung only once a day, until an invasion oc- VoL I., p. 133. 
curred, when they were all to be rung simultaneously. 
England, at this time, appears to have been unprepared 
with an efficient fleet ; and several English merchant 
vessels had been captured by the French. The Commons 
were appealed to for aid, but they declared that these were 
matters of which they had no knowledge, and that it was 
the business of the guardians of the Cinque Ports, " who . . 

had honours above the Commons of the land," and paid 
no taxes, because the duty of guarding the land devolved 
upon them, and they ought to perform it without de- 
manding higher wages. Having been summoned to at- **<>*• P**L, 
tend Parliament, the Cinque Ports promised to furnish (15). ,p * 
thirty ships called Niefs, half at their own cost and half Longman, 
at that of the nation. + Parliament voted an aid of VoL *•» p * 16 * i 
80,000 sacks of wool on certain conditions ; \ but it must 

* The chief relic which Kent possesses of these military achievements, 
is the armour in Canterbury Cathedral which, as is commonly said, was 
worn by the Black Prince, and which has most fortunately escaped the 
recent conflagration [Sept. , 1872]. 

t The King had also ships of his own, and wrote to different religious 
houses to send oaks to be used in building others at the norts which he 
named. He also ordered "those two great oaks" which the Earl of 
Surrey had given him, to be sent to the Tower for the supports of a 
great machine he was constructing there. — Longman's Edward III., 
VoL I., p. 114. 

J Vide Sir Roger Twysden's Journal, Arch. Cantiana, VoL IL, p. 215. 
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not be supposed that this tax was paid in kind. Wool 
was then about £4 the sack, or about £12 in actual weight 
of silver. On this occasion Norfolk was assessed the 
highest of any of the counties included in the return, 
Kent stood next, and then Lincoln. The Kentish contri- 
bution was 1274 sacks, being in the proportion of one 
sack to every 815 of its acres, and amounting to £5,090.* 

Besides the injuries done to Southampton and other 
parts of the coast, and the losses at sea, in 1889 the 
French destroyed some of the fishermen's houses si 
Hastings, and slew several inhabitants. 

The Genoese were always ready to hire themselves oat 
on any side, and a fleet of French and Genoese continued 
to harass and commit depredations on the Cinque Porte; 
so that no English vessel could leave the coast without 
being plundered. While a large army was kept in con- 
stant employment abroad, a large channel fleet was re- 
quired, not only to defend our coast against the French, 
but also against the Spaniards, with whom we were at 
war ; and fortune did not invariably favour the English. 
One of the most memorable of these naval engagements 
was fought off Winchelsea, on the 29th of August, 1850, 
when the King in person, and the Black Prince, with 
fifty sail far inferior in point of tonnage, signally tri- 
umphed over the Spanish fleet, after a hard fought battle. 
Edward landed at Winchelsea and joined the Queen, who 
had taken up her abode at the mansion of the Eching- 
hams.f 

At a later period (March 15, 1860), some of the French, 



* Edward needed ready money for his mercenary troops. His subjects 
complained of the long journeys they had to take to different parts of 
the coast with their teams ; and in consequence, a money payment at 
the scale, with (ki. over on every pound weight of silver for the light 
coin, was substituted. 

t The Queen, with her attendants, is recorded to have seen the whole 
of the battle from the hills along the coast. Froissart says that the 
ships afterwards anchored at Rye and Winchelsea a little after nightfall, 
when the King, Prince of Wales, the Earl of Lancaster, Earl of Rich- 
mond, and other barons, disembarked and rode to the mansion where the 
Queen was residing, which was scarcely two English leagues distant.— 
Vot I., p. 199, Johnes' translation. 
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availing themselves of the supposed defenceless state of Ch ap. X X. 
the country, and while Edward was besieging Paris, Knighton 
landed at Winchelsea " in great numbers," broke into the P !^ 00 ' 
church where the people were hearing mass, committed Nicolas'* 
the most horrible atrocities, set the town on fire, and BritkhNain% 
ravaged the neighbourhood; until the troops and people '* 

assembled and drove the invaders into the sea with a 
heavy loss. 

The long-protracted wars which occurred during this 
reign were alike ruinous to France and disappointing to 
England and her ambitious King ; and when both parties 
were tired out, were brought to a close by the peace of a.d. 1360. 
Bretigny, when Edward formally renounced his preten- 
sions to the Crown of France. 

It was during their progress (a.d. 1348) that England Hooker's 
was visited with a dreadful plague called the " Black ^jmddle^ 
death." It first appeared in Constantinople. The symp- Ages, p. 20. 
toms were principally inflammatory boils and swellings 
of the glands, and black patches on the skin, from 
whence it derived its name. It was often accompanied by 
spitting and vomiting of blood, and those who were thus 
afflicted sometimes died immediately, but never lived 
more than two days. The population of England and 
Wales was estimated at this time at about three or four 
millions, and more than one half died of this pestilence. 

John II., King of France (who had invited the King of 
Spain to attack England by sea), after displaying con- 
siderable valour was taken prisoner at the battle of Poic- 
tiers. He was escorted to England by the Black Prince, 
who embarked with his Boyal prisoner at Bordeaux and 
landed at Sandwich* 5th May, 1857. The King of France 
was placed on board a different vessel from that of the 
Black Prince. Notwithstanding the truce, the vessels, as 

* Writers in general, following Walsingham and Knighton, Bay the 
landing was at Plymouth, and preparations were no doubt made for the 
King's reception there. Froissart says the ships were eleven days at sea ; 
it is, therefore, probable they were driven out of their course. Mr. 
Longman considers that Froissart's account of the journey from Sand- Vol I., p. 398 
wich to London is too minute to admit a doubt as to its truth, (1). 
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Chap. XX. an act of precaution, were guarded by 500 men at arms 
and 2,000 bowmen. The Royal party remained two day* 
at Sandwich and the vicinity, and then proceeded to Can- 
terbury, where the King and Black Prince slept. The 
next day, after making their offerings at the shrine of St. 
Thomas, they proceeded to Rochester and then to Darfc 
ford.* The King was most kindly and hospitably received 
by Edward at the Palace of Westminster, and the Savoy 
was afterwards assigned to him as a residence. He re- 
Arch, mained in England for three years, his' residence being 
Vol. VI., p. 46. changed from time to time. The treaty of peace at Bre* 
Holinshed, tigny having been concluded, the French King left London 
VoLll., P .676. - Julv 2n a, i860. He rested at Rochester, and presented to 

the church there forty crowns. On the following day he 
dined at Sittingbourne, and supped and slept at Ospringe. 
At Calais he met King Edward, to whom thirty-eight 
French hostages, including six Dukes, were delivered for 
the due observance of the treaty of peace. John rode from 
Calais to Boulogne, and Edward accompanied him out of 
the town. Finding, however, that it was impossible to 
carry out the treaty of peace made in I860, John, to his 
honour, voluntarily returned to England in December, 
Froissart, 1868, remaining at the Abbey at Boulogne until a favour- 

VoL I., P . 308. able wind ^Med him to sail for Dover. The Earl of Eu 

and other noblemen accompanied him. News was brought 
to Edward of his landing. The King was staying at this 
time at Eltham (which Froissart describes as a magnifi- 
cent palace). The Lord Warden (Lord Bartholomew 
Burghersh) and others proceeded by the King's command 
to Dover, and on the following day escorted the King to 
Canterbury, where they dined. On entering the Cathedral 

Vol. I., p. 399. * Longman, quoting Mattoo Villaiii, states that while King John and 
the Black Prince were journeying from Sandwich to London Edward was 
hunting in a forest through which the Prince and his prisoners wefe 
passing, and after saluting the King of France, invited him, without 
much delicacy of feeling, to take part ii the chase. King John declined 
this offer, stating it was not a fitting time, and proceeded on his journey. 
If the disembarcation was at Sandwich, the forest must have been in 
Kent, and the Blean was, I think, the only Royal one between Canter- 
bury and Dartford, though there were several King's woods. 
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John paid his devotions at the shrine of Becket, and Ch ap. X X. 
presented to it a rich jewel of great value. The third day 
he set out for Eltham, where he was magnificently enter- 
tained hy the King and Queen, and he then proceeded to 
the Palace of the Savoy, where he died April 8th, 1864, 
and was succeeded by his son, Charles V. 

Although Edward III. reigned more than half a cen- 
tury, he did not spend much time in Kent. The longest 
period he ever remained in the county at one time was in 
1359, when he took up his abode in a house at Stonar, in a.d. 1359. 
the Isle of Thanet (formerly belonging to Robert Goueire), 
for seventeen days, waiting to embark at Sandwich for Embaroation 
Calais, on the re-commencement of the war with France. for Sandwic k 
He here received from his Chancellor the great seal, and voLlv! p.385 
delivered another to him for his use ; and he appointed yoting 
his youngest son, Thomas of Woodstock, then under five ymer ' 
years of age, nominal guardian of the kingdom. He em- 
barked with his four other sons, Edward the Black Prince, 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, John of Gaunt, and Edmund of 
Langley, from Sandwich on the morning of October 28th, 
between daybreak and sunrise, and reached Calais the Longmar, 
same evening. His army then, according to Matteo Villani, ^J^g' p * 47f 
exceeded 100,000 men. Kymer. 

In October, 1861, the Black Prince was married to his The marriage 
beautiful cousin, Joan, commonly called The Fair Maid \XuU and his 
of Kent. She was grand-daughter of Edward I., her death, 
father being Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of Kent.* Two 
years after his marriage, the Black Prince founded ft 
chapel or chantry in Canterbury Cathedral, with an altar, 
which he dedicated to St. Mary, and endowed it with forty 
marks, which he directed should be paid by the prior and 
convent to support two chaplains to pray for his soul. 
His constitution had been undermined by incessant 
fatigue and exposure on the Continent ; and he who has Iingard, 
been pourtrayed "as the mirror of knighthood, and the ▼°l»nL,p.9& 

* On the death of her brother, Earl John, without issue, she became 
Countess, and her husband, Sir Thomas Holland, bore the title of Earl 
of Kent. She held the manor of Wickhambreux, in this county. 
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first and greatest of heroes," died prematurely on the 8th 
of June, 1876, in the forty-sixth year of his age. Lingard 
is in error in stating that his death took place at Canter- 
bury ; and Hasted, on the authority of Stow and others, 
makes the same mistake. He died in the Palace of West- 
minster*, whither, in order to be nearer Parliament, he 
had removed, either from his house in Fish Street Hill, 
or from his castle at Berkhampsted. He was buried by 
his own directions in Canterbury Cathedral, which con- 
tains a noble monument to his memory. 

Towards the close of this reign, the Chancellor in- 
formed Parliament that the King was in want of supplies; 
and the Commons granted an impost hitherto unheard 
of — the precursor of the tax which produced such serious 
consequences in the following reign. It was a poll tax of 
4d. a head on all persons, male or female, over fourteen 
years of age, .with the singular exception of "all real 
beggars.!' Members of Parliament now began to declare 
themselves the representatives of their electors, and 
claimed the right of conferring with them before they 
granted this and other aids required by the King. 

Edward III. did not long outlive the Black Prince. He 
survived his Queen, and died 21st June, 1877, deserted by 
all, even by his mistress, Alice Perrers, who, according to 
Stow, having had " overmuch familiarity with the King, 
fled from him, after robbing him even of his finger rings." 
" Such was the sad end of a monarch who began life with 
manly opposition to a profligate guardian ; who through- 
out a long reign was conspicuous for courage and warlike 
capacity ; but whose sad end, clouded with defeat abroad 
and shame at home, came when all that had given glory 
to his life and splendour to his reign had departed from 
him.' 1 

The order of the Knights of the Garter was instituted 
in this reign (a.d. 1847). The number was twenty-six, and 
the Earl of Stafford, the owner of Tunbridge Castle, Bar- 
tholomew, Lord Burghersh, the Warden of the Cinque 
Ports and Constable of Dover Castle, and Sir Walter de 
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Paveley, who held possessions at Cranbrook and Bid- Chap. XX. 
denden as well as at Stowting, were three of the original Ante, p. 320. 
knights. 

This King converted the Royal residence at Dartford, 
which formed part of the demesne lands of the Crown at 
the time of the Confessor, into a nunnery for White Nuns 
of the order of St. Augustine, and dedicated it to St. Mary 
and St. Margaret ; and it was enlarged by Richard II. 
Dartford possessed eight small and three large denes in 
the Weald. 

The various improvements derived from our intercourse 
with the Flemings, and from their several migrations to 
Kent and other districts, soon became apparent ; for in the 
year 1855 (only twenty years after their settlement here) 
6,000 pieces of close woollen cloths to the value of about Samuel, p. 38. 
£10,000, and worsted to the value of nearly £7,000, besides 
felted fabrics worth some £6,000, appear among our 
exports, as also raw wool worth £190,000. 

The English language was now used for the first time 
in the courts of law, and schoolmasters were ordered to 
teach their pupils to construe in English and not in 
French. The birth of a popular literature may, therefore, 
be dated from this reign. Mr. Rogers says that the earliest History of 
specimen of paper made from linen rags which he has ever J^priceii 6 
seen is a small piece with an account of the spices in the VoLH.,p.xviL 
Merton College larder in 1887, and from this time the 
quality of parchment is greatly deteriorated. 

The military renown of the owners of Tunbridge Castle The Earls of 
did not terminate with the Clares, Earls of Gloucester. 8iafford 

owners ot 

Ralph, Lord Stafford, afterwards Earl of Stafford, be- Tunbridge 
came possessed of it (diminished in point of extent as we Ca8tle • 
shall presently see) in right of his wife, Margaret, daugh- ' p * 
ter of Hugh de Audley, created Earl of Gloucester ; and 
this Earl of Stafford, during the first thirty years of the 
reign of Edward III., took an active part with the King 
and Black Prince in nearly all the wars with Scotland 
and France ; he commanded the van of the army at Crecy, 
and after the victory he was sent, with Sir Reginald 
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Chap. XX. Cobham, to view and take an account of the slain. He 
was one of the English nobility appointed to take pos- 
session of Calais after the siege. On being sent again 
into France he had purveyance in Surrey, Kent, and 
Sussex, for himself, his men, and horses, until he took 
A.D. 1351. shipping. When the earldom of Stafford was conferred 

upon him, the King granted him 1,000 marks per annum 

in fee, until he could settle lands of that value on him and 

his heirs ; and having engaged to serve the King with 

Dugdale's sixty men at arms during his life, he had 600 marks more 

VoiTif p. 1G0. assigned to him from the ports of London and Boston ; 

while the Pope granted him a special dispensation that 

such religious persons as might be at his table or in his 

Ante, house, might eat flesh, I presume at some unusual times. 

P* He was buried at Tunbridge in 1878. He died seised of 

the castle and manor of Tunbridge and its members, viz., 
Dachurst and Hadlow, and the manor of Yalding. 

He was succeeded by his son Hugh, the second Earl of 
Stafford, who like his father distinguished himself by his 
valour during the reigns of Edward HI. and Richard H. 
As lord of Tunbridge castle he officiated as high steward at 
the enthronization with great solemnity of Archbishop 
Sudbury on Palm Sunday, 1876, and died seised of several 
castles and vast possessions, including the castle and 
Dugd&le, manor of Tunbridge with its members, viz., the manors of 

Vol, I. p. 163. Dachurst, Hadlow, and Bra6ted, and the manor of Yald- 
ing in Kent. 
Hasted The manor and forest or chase of South Frith, in the 

Vol. II., p. 338. Lowy of Tunbridge (on which there was an iron foundry 

at a later period), did not descend with the castle and 
North Frith to the Earls of Stafford, for, on the division 
of the inheritance in 1817, it passed to Elizabeth (the 
youngest sister of the last Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester), the wife of John de Burgh, then to her 6on "Wil- 
liam, Earl of Ulster, and afterwards to the Earls of 
March, and from them to Bichard Duke of York (father of 
Arch. Edward IV. and the Duchess of Burgundy), whose widow 

VoLll.,p,233. possessed it at her death. " 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY CONCLUDED. -THE REIGN OF 
RICHARD II. - DEPREDATIONS ON OUR COAST. -THIS 
KING'S CONFIRMATION OF THE BATTLE ABBEY CHAR- 
TERS. -THE WAT TYLER REBELLION. — FURTHER DIS- 
PUTES RESPECTING THE WARDSHIP OF TONBIDGE 
CASTLE.— ABDICATION OF RICHARD II.— ARCHBISHOPS 
DURING THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.- THE CHURCH.— 
WYCLIFFE. -LEGISLATION. 

RICHARD of Bordeaux, the only surviving son of the Chap. XXI, 
Black Prince, by Joan, daughter of Edmund, Earl a. d . 1377. 
of Kent, was in the eleventh year of his age when he 
succeeded his grandfather amid the acclamations of the 
multitude, "who admired the beauty and innocence of 
the boy;" and we have now a reign of feebleness and 
sedition, which gave no opportunity for prosecuting Hallam, 
schemes of ambition. One of the first acts of this King, Vol< L > P* **• . 
or of the council of twelve (for no proper Begency was con- 
stituted), was to roquire the sheriffs of Kent and Essex 
to erect beacons opposite to each other on the most con- HoweTi 
spicuous parts of their respective shores, to give notice of ^f^ on * 
any sudden attempt at a foreign invasion. This precau- 
tion appears to have been requisite, for French and 
Spanish galleys continued to infest and commit depreda- 
tions on the South -Eastern coast. They often landed 
and destroyed villages, and in the summer of 1880 they 
burnt the town of Winchelsea, and put to flight the Holinshed, 
Abbot of Battle and his people, who had come to its VoLn -»P- 73L 
succour; carrying away one of the monks who was in 
armour. " Some write that they burnt Rye, Hastings, 
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and Portsmouth." Their boldness increased, and : 
August of that year they sailed up the Thames ' 
Gravesend, and burnt the greater part of that tow; 
returning to France with their prisoners and booty 
Certain French 6hips were taken which had on board, ai 
ready framed, a timber castle (like that which the Ca 
queror erected on his landing at Hastings). The inhat 
tants of Sandwich set it up, and afterwards used it 1 
defend their town and harbour against foreign invaders. 
The Abbot and monks of Battle obtained from Bichai 
II. a confirmation of their charters by Letters Patent fro: 
that King, dated 28rd June, 4 Richard II., a.d. 1380, 
contemporary copy of which is in the possession of tl 
Earl of Winchilsea. This document recites no less thi 
six different charters granted by the Conqueror to th 
Abbey. I have already set out, in Volume I., a translate 
of the grant to Wye ; but I feel, that though they may I 
a little out of place here, the reader will be interested i 
perusing a translation of tho substance of these seven 
charters, affecting as they do the earliest abbey erected i 
England after the Conquest, and its property in th 
Weakl, and which have never before been published tin 
I am aware of, except in a very abbreviated form.t 

" I, William, by the grace of God King of the English, make know 
to all, — both future and present,— archbishops, bishops, abbots, earl 
barons, and all faithful Frenchmen and Englishmen, that when I cam 
into England and arrived on the coast of Hastings, with an army, again 
my enemies, who were unjustly attempting to deprive me of the Kinj 
dom of England, while standing armed on the verge of the field of battl< 
I made a vow, before my barons and soldiers, in order, with the Lord 
favour, to encourage their hearts, to construct a certain church to th 
honour of God, for the common good, if, by the grace of God, we shoul 
be able to obtain the victory, after we had obtained which, I perform* 

* John Philipott, the owner of the Grange, at Gillingham, who servs 
the office of Lord Mayor, and represented the City of London dura 
this reign, fitted out at his own cost a fleet to clear the sea of thei 
pirates. He also assisted the King in his war with France. He wi 
knighted in Smithfield for the assistance he rendered to Sir Williai 
Walworth (the Lord Mayor) during the Wat Tyler rebellion.— Hastet 
VoL II., p. 84. 

t In the Twenty-ninth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Pabli 
Records, Appendix, pp. 38, 40. 
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the vow to God, and built a church in honour of the Holy Trinity and of Chap. XXI. 
St. Martin the Confessor of Christ, for the salvation of my soul, and that "~"~ 

of my predecessor, King Edward, and that of my wife, Queen Matilda, 
and those of my successors in the kingdom, and for the salvation of all 
those by whose labour and assistance I obtained the kingdom, and es- 
pecially of those who fell in that battle ; and because in this place where 
the church has thus been erected God gave me the victory in battle, I 
resolved to call the place Battle, in remembrance of the victory. There- 
fore, to this Church of St. Martin of Battle, I grant, first, this dignity 
by [my] royal authority — that it shall have its own court for all things, 
and the royal liberty and custom of transacting its own matters or af- 
fairs, and of dispensing justice for itself, and that it shall be free and 
quit for ever from all subjection to bishops and from the domination of 
all persons whomsoever, in the same manner as Christ Church, Canter' 
bury. And if any thief or murderer, or any person accused of any crime* 
fleeing for fear of death, shall reach this church, he shall be injured in 
nothing, but shall be discharged as free in all respects ; and the abbot 
shall everywhere be allowed to deliver a thief or robber from hanging, if 
perchance he shall arrive [at the church]. I grant also, to the same 
church, a league adjoining in every direction, free and quit from all 
geld,* and scot, and hidages, and danegelds, and from the work of 
bridges, and castles, and parks, and from enclosures and armies, and 
from all aids, and pleas, and plaints, and from shires and hundreds 
[courts], with sac and sok, and toll and theam, and infangenetheof, and 
warpenny,f and lastages, and hamsocne, and forstal, and bloodwite, and 
childwite, and larceny ; and free from all custom of earthly service, and Gift of the 
from all exaction of bishops. Moreover, I give to this Church of St. xo J^L manor 
Martin of Battle, the royal manor which is called Wy, with all its ap- WT6 » 
pendages, out of the demesne of my crown, with all liberties and royal 
customs." 

[Then follows a grant of the several privileges enumerated, ante, VoL 
I., p. 214.] 

The second charter of William I. to the Abbey, recited 
in these Letters Patent of Richard II., after recapitulating 
what has been already noticed in the first charter, pro- 
ceeds : — 

" We have ordained, having regard to both the ecclesiastical and royal The second 
power, that on the decease of the Abbot of Battle, all the possessions of charter to 
the monastery, wherever they may be, shall freely and entirely, with all Battle Abbey, 
their rights and customs, remain in the hands and disposition of the 
Prior and monks of the Chapter of Battle : and we have established this, 
and confirm it as a statute which is perpetually to be observed, because 
the Abbot of Battle has no revenues of his own, but is partner with the 
brethren. J Therefore, he who, with God's approbation, shall be substi- 

* This and most of the above terms are explained ante, VoL I., p. 214. 

t Guardpenny was the sum paid to a castellan for protection. 

X This privilege was enjoyed by very few monasteries; the Grown, 
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tuted as abbot there by the election of the brethren, without venality, » 
to be bleased in the same manner as Stigand, Bishop of Cheater, blfsiri 
the first abbot, Gausbort, in the same monastery of Battle. No Absst 
of Battle, therefore, shall dissipate or misuse the alms of the monaster/ 
with his secular kinsmen, or any other persons ; but receive the po*, 
and pilgrims, and guests, because corn brings care. No [abbot] is to gin 
the censual lands in fee, or to make soldiers, except in the sacred vert- 
ment of Christ. Nor shall any person hold any of the possessions of tat 
Church feudally and absolutely, but at an annual rent and service due to 
the abbot and monks. In the house and possessions of the Abbot of 
Battle and of the monks, within or without, no one shall hold any offioi 
by inheritance ; but it shall remain at the discretion of the abbot aid 
monks to remove the reeves or any other officers whatever. I therefat 
give and confirm to the monastery of my liberty of Battle, and to al 
things belonging to it for ever, free immunity and liberty; the pre- 
servation of which, for God's sake, I also commend to the kings was 
shall reign after me in England, for the honour of the crown of our king- 
dom, to the end that God may preserve it [the crown] to them eternally. 
Witnesses— Peter, Bishop of Chester; Herman, Bishop of Salisbury; 
William, Earl of Warren ; Bernard of Newmarket ; and Gansbert, now 
abbot of the same place, with his monks, who were present at the mak- 
ing of this charter at Winchester." 

The third charter granted to the Abbey by the Con- 
queror provides, among other things : — 

" That it shall not be lawful for the Bishop of Chichester, although it 
is in his diocese, to be entertained as a guest, according to custom, in 
that church, or in the manors belonging to it, against the will of the 
abbot ; nor to make any ordinances there, nor to burthen the Abbey in 
any way; but he shall not exercise over it any domination, force, or 
power ; but like my demesne free chapel, it shall be free altogether from 
all his exactions. Also the abbot shall not be summoned or compelled 
to go to any synod, unless at his own pleasure he chooses to go on some 
business ; nor shall he be prohibited from causing his monks to be pre 
moted to holy orders whenever it shall seem opportune to him. Nor 
shall any person forbid consecrations of altars, confirmations, or any 
episcopal benedictions being performed there by any bishop at the re* 
quisition of the abbot or the monks. This also I decree by royal 
authority, and with the attestation of my bishops and barons, that the 
abbot shall be judge and lord of his church and the league surrounding 
for all things. On the decease of the abbot, an abbot shall be elected 
from the same church, unless perchance (which God forbid) no fit person 
can be found there. Let none of my successors presume to violate or im- 
pair this my ordinance, thus confirmed by [my] vow and royal authority; 
whosoever of them, therefore, shall do anything contrary to the liberties 
and dignities of the same church shall be subject to the forfeiture of the 



on the death or resignation of an abbot, usually claimed the temporalities 
until his successor was appointed. 
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royal crown. The witnesses hereof, are — Lanfranc, Archbishop of Chap. XXI. 

Canterbury ; Stigand, Bishop of Chichester ; Walkel, Bishop of Win- 

cheater ; Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester ; who all, in my presence and 
hearing, have, with a perpetual anathema, damned the violators of these 
my precepts and ordinances, at Winchester." 

The fourth charter stipulates 

" That the Abbot of the church of Battle, with other Abbots of my The fourth 
kingdom, at the three feasts, to wit, Easter and Whitsuntide and Christ- cn<ur f er A t P, 
mas, being summoned on the King's part to come to Court, shall have an Ba * tle Abbey. 
allowance from the Court for himself and his two monks, to wit, two 
lordly loaves of fine flour, and two other common loaves of fine flour, and 
a quart of lordly wine, and another quart of common wine ; and of fish, 
or whatever shall be in the Court, three dishes for the Abbot, and three 
other dishes for his two monks, in an honorable manner ; and two wax- 
lights and ten pieces of candle. Likewise if at any other time, on being 
summoned by the King, he shall repair to the Court, he is to have this 
allowance as long as he shall be there." Witnesses : Lanfranc, Archbp. 
of Canterbury, William Fitz Osbert, at Windsor. 

The fifth charter declares 

"That the Abbot and monks shall have their warren in all places The fifth 
belonging to the monastery. And it shall be lawful for the Abbot, when- charter, 
ever he shall pass through the forest, to take one or two animals (/era*) 
even with dogs, without any cavil thereupon. Let none, therefore, of 
the foresters, either upper or under, meddle in any manner with the 
woods of the Abbot and monks which are in the forest, but the Abbot 
and monks shall have in their woods, wherever situate, all the liberty 
and power which the King has in his ; and they shall be free and quit 
from all assarts through all their land." 

The sixth and last charter confirms to the church of St. The sixth 
Martin of Battle, &c, with the leuga, lowy, or district wiUiam°L 
round about it, and Wye and all other the manors and the 
members belonging to them, all the privileges enumerated 
in the previous charters. 

We now approach a memorable period of Kentish his- The Wat Tyler 
tory, the rebellion of Wat Tyler, which began and ended A. D . e i38L 
in less than a month, though the revolutionary movement 
lasted much longer. I am disposed to think that too much 
stress has been laid on the insult attempted by the tax 
collector on Wat Tyler's daughter at Dartford, and the 
vengeance taken by the parent, with which all my readers 
are familiar,* and I do not believe that this incident alone 

* Kilburne, p. 90, and Harris, p. 98, state that according to some 
VOL. II. KK 
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VoL I., . 261. 



VoL I., p 84. 



Stow, p. 234. 



Lingard, 
VoL III., 
p. 143. 



VoL IV., 
p. 723. 



led the Kentish people to take so prominent a part in tb 
insurrection which followed. 

I have already referred to the freedom of tenure wMd 
existed in Kent * as compared with other counties ; it is, 
therefore, the more surprising that the outbreak was fos- 
tered so much in this county. 

Mr. Rogers, while adverting to a statement of Hallam'i 
that there were no villeins in Kent at this time, adds that 
he can confirm the statement negatively, for that he had 
never seen any trace of personal servitude,! or of any 
other peculiar incidents of customary holding in the 
numerous accounts of Kentish estates which it had been 
his fortune to examine. 

" Custom in Kent encouraging the brave, 
Distinguished well the brother from the slave, 
And to each son an equal fortune gave." 

Hawke's JPoem en the JA*. 

But it must not he forgotten that previous to this 
indignity at Dartford, villeinism, though in a mild 
form, still existed in this county, and that Sir Simon de 
Burley or Burleigh, who was a Knight of the Garter and 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and who held property 
at Gravesend and the neighbourhood, had proceeded there, 
attended by two serjeants-at-arms, and arrested a man 
whom he claimed as his villein, or bondman. The in- 
habitants in vain solicited Sir Simon to show him favour 
and grant him manumission ; but he refused to do it for 
less than £300, and the offender was sent a prisoner to 
Rochester Castle. This naturally irritated the burghers 
of Gravesend, proud of the freedom they claimed and 



writers Tyler was a tailor at Deptford, but Dartford ia more generally 
called the place of his residence. Rapin describes hini as of Deptfora, 
VoL I., p. 457, and Lingard calls him of Maidstone, VoL III. p. 14X 
Hasted says "the rebellion was headed by Walter Hilleard commonl? 
called Wat Tiler," Vol. IV., p. 723, while Holinshed says a "Thomsi 
Baker, of Fobbings, was the first mover." — VoL II., p. 736. 

• The Kentish Cufitumal claims " That the bodies of all Kentish men 

be free." And the claim appears to be well founded by 30 Ed. h Fit- 

Herbert on Villeinage, p. 46. Though Mr. Somner has shown by several 
ancieat records that there have been villeins in Kent since the Con- 
quest. — Bobinaon on Gavelkind, p. 351. 

t Air. Rogers' researches, however, did not commence until a.Dw 1259. 
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enjoyed as Kentish men ; and as Walsingham affirms that Cha p. X XI. 
the first spark of this rebellion was kindled in Essex, we Holinshed, 
may fairly conclude that the men of Gravesend acted in VoLIL,p.73& 
concert with them. What follows in connexion with this 
insurrection, in these pages, will be confined to events 
which happened in this county. Our early associations 
point to the three leaders, Wat Tyler, John Ball the 
priest, and Jack Straw. Did these three individuals all 
take part in it ? Or were John Ball and Jack Straw, or 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, one and the same person? 
Some of our Kentish historians say that Jack Straw was PhiliDott, 
born at a small cottage at Pepingstraw, in Offham, from p ' 
whence he assumed his name. Hasted appears to have Vol. I., p. 226. 
been of opinion that John Ball and Jack Straw were the 
same person, for he says : " There was a priest in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone, one John Ball, vulgarly 
called John Straw, who, by his seditious sermons, had 
raised the people's fury to the utmost height." These 
words are used also by Bapin ; and in Tindal's translation 
there is this note by the editor: " Rapin calls him John ^f^^'i^ 
Straw. The mob let him out of Maidstone gaol." In »P- • 

the very next page Rapin says: " While Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw were marching in London, John Ball and 
John Wraw,* two seditious priests, stirred up the popu- 
lace of Suffolk.! In the same page, when speaking of 
those reserved for public examples, Rapin mentions Jaok 
Straw r and afterwards he refers to " John Ball, a Fran- 
ciscan Friar, one of the ringleaders of the rebels." On 
the other hand, Holinshed tells us " John Tiler took upon VoLIL,p.736. 
himself to be their captain, naming himself Jack Straw ; " 
but only in the next page, when referring to an assembly 
of 100,000 of the rebels in Blackheath under different 
captains, he adds, " Besides the said Jack Straw or Wil- 



* Names which it is supposed they gave themselves in contempt of the 
nobility. 

t They raised 50,000 men in Suffolk, and destroyed many of the an- 
cient charters in the Abbey of St. Edmund's, Bury, and in the University 
of Cambridge. 
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Chap. XXL liam Wraw, Wat Tyler, etc." The only way I can recon- 
cile these contradictions, is by assuming that some of the 
ringleaders changed their names more than once; for 
Holinshed, when describing the scene at Smithfield, and 

VoL II., p. 742. quoting Henry Knighton, says, " The right name of the 

ringleader was Wat Tyler, which he had now changed to 

lb., p. 747. Jack Straw." A few pages afterwards he speaks of the 

execution of Jack Straw, having previously recorded the 
death of Wat Tyler.* 

It is useless to refer to Froissart, Mackintosh, Liingard, 
Rogers, and the various other writers, for no two of them 
agree as to the dates, the names, real or assumed, of the 
leaders, or the other incidents of this rebellion, except as 
to the courageous conduct of Walworth, the Lord Mayor, 

VoL I., p. 319. in Smithfield. Mackintosh says " it must not be forgotten 

that the partisans of Tyler had no historians." 

After consulting most of the writers on the subject I 

Arch, cannot go quite so far as Mr. Flaherty, who states that 

vSjKTp. 65. "the origin of the disturbances is by common consent 
ascribed to Kent," for villeinism, which so generally pre- 
vailed in the adjoining counties of Sussex, Surrey, and 
Essex, we have seen was but little known in Kent ; three 
fourths of the county still belonged to the Church and the 

Ante, religious houses, and it was "good to live under the 

VoL L, p. 263. croz j er# '» Not one, but many causes of discontent had 

become deeply seated throughout the land, and now occa- 

Creaay's sioned this rising of the humbler classes and produced a 

1^ kind * c * v ** B0C ^ war - ^*e nome counties, being the most popu- 

Votll.,p.281. Ioub, took the most prominent part. 

VoL I., p. 83. Mr. Rogers asks whether the origin of the insurrection 

"was not an attempt to transmute the compensation 
(which was becoming general) into the labour rent, and so 
revive the tenures and the labour prices of the earlier 
part of the century ?" And he proceeds, " I am compelled 

* We may conclude that John Straw and Wat Tyler could not have 
been one and the same person, for Straw in his confession to the Lord 
Mayor speaks of the intention of himself and the rebels to have made 
Wat Tyler King of Kent.— Walringham, p. 265. 
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to state what I feel convinced was the fact in the form of Chap. XXI. 
an hypothesis. But I cannot account for the outbreak on 
any other ground than that of an attempt on the part of 
the customary tenants to vindicate their right to pecu- 
niary commutation against a threatened invasion of the 
custom ; and perhaps when the insurrection seemed likely 
to be successful, to claim the right of holding land at fixed 
low rents, quit of the contingency of service and on the 
same footing as freeholders in socage." If this is a correct 
conclusion, it increases one's surprise that Kent should 
have taken the prominent part in the outbreak which has 
been ascribed to it, possessing as it did so little land held 
by copyhold or customary tenure.* 

Professor Creasy thus speaks of the connexion of the History of 
men of Kent with this rebellion : — VcS?n d p 280. 

" The Kentish insurgents, of whom this man (Wat Tyler) was the 
leader, were doubtless the most formidable of all the insurgents, by reason 
of their numbers, their determination, and their proximity to the capital; 
and inasmuch as Wat Tyler came into immediate collision with the chief 
officers of the government, and was killed in a personal interview with 
the king himself, which was marked by many highly dramatic circum- 
stances, the attention of historians has in general been almost exclusively 
directed to the proceedings of the Kentish men under Tyler, with some 
brief allusions to the contemporaneous disturbances in Essex and Nor- 
folk." 

This remark of the learned Professor is strengthened 
by the fact that in the Bolls of Parliament, the tumults Index, Kent, 
at Cambridge at this time are stated to have been com- BjfoSidll* 
mitted "by the rebels of Kent." So that some of the 
ringleaders must have gone from Kent to Cambridge, to 
incite the inhabitants to rebellion. 

It should be borne in mind that when this insurrection Rogers, 
broke out the times were comparatively prosperous. The Vo * !•» p. 7S, 
rate of wages had advanced ; corn was cheap ; wool, the 
staple produce of the country, bore a high price ; and the 
condition of the peasantry was not that of oppressed serfs 

* Is it not likely that this insurrection, in some measure, resulted from 
the long foreign wars of Edward III., who sent back the soldiers and 
military retainers to Kent and the neighbouring counties with idle and 
restless habits ? 
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Chap. XXI. hopeless of improving their social condition and goad 
by despair. 

It cannot, however, be denied that a general disconta 
arising from previous bad seasons, a long foreign war, < 
pressive taxation, and the black plague, prevailed throng 
j Creasy, out England, until a struggle arose between labour & 

I VoLll.,p.281. ca pital, the employer and employed. In our day the e: 

1 ployed seek to raise the value of labour by combinati< 

During the fourteenth century the employers sought 
keep down wages by the terrors of legislation. 

The bad passions of the working classes had for a ti 
■ been stimulated by John Ball, the Kentish priest, whi 

favourite distich was — 

i "When Adam delved, and Eve* span, 

Who was then a gentleman V 9 

This John Ball, for so we will call him, had be 

preaching in the market place (possibly at Maidstoi 

1 every Sunday, after mass, to a large ignorant audien 

| . ! the communist doctrines of that day, by telling them tl 

i'j nothing would be right until they had neither vassal i 

i !i lord, and all distinctions were levelled. For the frequc 

expression of these opinions, which were naturally po] 
lar and began to take root, he was thrice confined, un< 
commitments signed by the Archbishop and Bishop 
London, in the prison of the Archbishop at Maidstoi 
called the Brambles.* 

,■ . i Passing over the commencement of the insurrectic 

which appears to have been a simultaneous one at difi 
ent parts of England, we find the labouring classes risi 

1 i especially in the south and eastern parts of Englai 

, i Combinations, as in the present day, were entered ii 

and money subscribed. The substance of their demai 
was, the abolition of serfdom, or bondage ; the liberty 
buying and selling in all fairs and markets ; the reducti 
of the rent of land to an equal rate ; and a general p 
don. Of these claims, the reduction of rent was the o: 



■ i, 



1 . 
. I 



• Mackintosh, who quotes Berners* "Froissart," Bays that the 
prisonment took place at the Archbishop's prison at Canterbury ; 
this must be an error. 
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one that was not tenable. It was also part of their policy Ch ap. X XL 
to establish a government by counties. The leading 
agents, in all probability, were found among some of the 
itinerant friars * who had to pay the poll tax. These men 
were privileged by their order to wander about the coun- 
try preaching, and subsisting partly on the alms of their 
hearers and partly on their gains as scribes. The first 
poll tax, like most new impositions, was unpopular ; still 
it does not appear to have been an unjust assessment ; 
and by it the Duke of Lancaster was assessed at 620 
times that of the labourer. But by that of three groats, 
in the present reign the maximum payment for a man and 
his wife was to be sixty groats, the minimum one ; the 
limit of age by the first poll tax was sixteen ; by the last, 
fifteen years. t 

The insurrection became general about the Monday 
before Corpus Christi day [June 10th, 1861] . Some 
time no doubt elapsed between Tyler's fatal blow on the 
tax gatherer and the commencement of the march from 
Kent. The attacks on the castles of Rochester and Can- 
terbury, and the gaol at Maidstone, mny have been made 
about the same time by different sections of the Kentish 
rebels, assisted by the men of Essex ; but we have no 
positive evidence of this. There is much confusion in the 
different statements handed down to us ; and one is not 
surprised at it when we consider the success which at first 
attended the rebellious movement. I am disposed to 
think that the Kentish section of the rebels first pro- 
ceeded to Maidstone, broke into the Archbishop's prison, Holinshed, 
released the priest, John Ball, and the other prisoners VoLIL »P-736. 
confined there, and attempted to set fire to the town, for 
we find Wat Tyler, accompanied by Ball, proceeding to 
Canterbury. Here they expected to find Archbishop Sud- 
bury ; but he was in London. Froissart says they were Vol L, p. 655. 

* "Walsingham distinctly charges the Friars with fomenting this 
rebellion. 

t Flaherty, in his "Annals of England," Vol. I., pp. 404, 405, 406, 
gives the scale of these capitation taxes. 
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Froissart, 
VoL I., p. 655. 



Chap. XXL welcomed at Canterbury by the citizens, and held a coun- 
cil there, when they resolved to march to London, and 
sent messengers across the Thames to Essex, Suffolk, 
Bedford, and other counties, inviting the disaffected to 
meet them in London. The sheriff of Kent at this time 
was Sir William Septvans, of Milton, near Canterbury. 
The mob entered his house, and compelled him to deliver 
up all his official rolls and books.* 

They quitted Canterbury, having first broken into the 
castle and released the prisoners, and also attacked and 
injured the Town Hall, as well as the shrine of St. 
Thomas, and pillaged the palace of the Archbishop. On 
arriving at Eochester they also met with a welcome, and 
having proceeded to the castle they seized on the castel- 
lan, Sir John de Newton, and at the peril of his life com- 
pelled him to lead them on to London,! first releasing the 
prisoners confined in the castle, including the villein that 
Sir Simon de Burley had placed in confinement. Hav- 
ing crossed the Medway, they passed through Gravesend 
and Dart ford, and thence to Blackheath, and here they 
fixed their head-quarters, and increased their unarmed 
and undisciplined force until at last it reached, according 

VoL I., p. 654. to some writers, 100,000. Collecting the disaffected 
from every town and village they passed through, between 
Canterbury and Blackheath, they adopted one uniform 
plan of destroying every house of an attorney, proctor, 
or steward of manors, and all the court rolls and muni- 
ments of title they met with, and they also often cut off 
the lawyers' heads, or committed some personal violence 
on them. They destroyed every house belonging to the 
Archbishop on the road. Froissart says the same 
day, while these wicked men of Kent were on their road 



Ante, * It is worthy of notice, and shews that this rebellion must hare con- 

VoL I., p. 262. vinced him, at least, that the continuation of serfdom could not be justi- 
fied, that Sir William Septvans, by his will, emancipated certain slaves 
born on his land for their good conduct, from which we may infer that 
they were faithful to their master and took no part in this rebellion. 

t They afterwards made him their spokesmen before the king. Rogers 
says it was Sir John Morley. VoL I., p. 84. 
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towards London, the Princess of Wales (Joan of Kent), Chap. XXI. 
mother to the King, was returning from a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury ; but she escaped without any violence from 
them, and completed her journey from Canterbury to 
London in one day. Lingard says she liberated herself VoL IIL, 
from danger by her own address ; and a few kisses from 
"the fair Maid of Kent " purchased the protection of the 
leaders and secured the respect of their followers. 

Wycliffe's popular opinions, as promulgated from the Lingard, 
pulpits of his "poor priests," no doubt made numerous p .°i66. ' 
proselytes ; and some writers have thought that he en- 
couraged this tumultuous outbreak. Ball is said to have y°f e ™' $& 
been one of his followers ; but we have no evidence that 
the Keformer himself, or his immediate friends took any 
active part in the rebellion. 

The inhabitants residing on our coast, and in the 
peaceful and thinly populated district of Komney Marsh, 
do not appear to have taken part in this insurrection. 
Those who lived in the Cinque Ports, and their mem- 
bers, enjoyed immunities from those burthens, of which 
the agricultural population complained. The Kentish 
insurgents were chiefly collected from the main thorough- 
fare from Blackheath to Canterbury, Sandwich, and the 
Isle of Thane t. Several of the rebels, including their 
ringleaders, resided in the Weald of Kent ; but this is not 
much to be wondered at, when we remember that Edward 
III. had incurred no little odium among his subjects by 
his enlightened and judicious protection of the Flemings, 
who had settled in the Weald and other parts of England; 
and some of the wrath of the rebels was now directed 
against them, as they were looked upon as interlopers, by 
whose competition their own profits were diminished. 

These tumultuous proceedings, which, as we have seen, 
were not of long duration, are all matters of history too 
well known to need to be more fully recorded here. The 
chief victims of the fury of the rebels were the good Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, who had just celebrated mass; Sir Robert 
Hales, of Hales Place, in High Halden, in the Weald, who 
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Chap. XXL was Lord Treasurer of England at this time ; and WiDian 
Apuldore, the King's Confessor. Considerable property 
was destroyed, including Newgate, the magnificent palate 
of the Savoy, and the Temple with the books and records. 
The courage and promptness with which Richard II. sup- 
pressed the rebellion are more to be admired than the 
clemency he and his advisers displayed to the offenders. 

p. 95. One of our Kentish historians, however, (Harris) 6ays 

'• The King was very merciful, and executed only the 

Vol I., p. 226. heads and ringleaders ;" and Hasted says, " The multi- 
tude were dispersed without the effusion of any blood 
except their leaders." But was this really the fact? for 

Vol. I., p. 320. Mackintosh says, " The revolt was extinguished with the 

cruelty and bloodshed by which the masters of slaves 
seem generally anxious to prove that they are not of t 
race superior in any noble quality to the meanest of their 
bondmen ;" and, on the authority of Holinshed, he adds 
that more than 1500 wretches perished by the hand of the 
hangman. In one day Tresilian, the Chief Justice, caused 
nineteen to bo hanged on the same gallows. And Lin- 
gard, quoting Walsingham, says at first they were left 
on the gibbet as objects of terror ; but as their bodies 
were removed by their friends, the King ordered them 
to bo hanged in chains, "the first instance," says Wal- 
singham, " in which I have met with express mention of 
this practice." 

Holinshed, Jack Straw, it would appear, was arrested in London 

Vol il, p. 747. qj^ ^ied before the Lord Mayor, convicted, and executed. 

VoTl', p. 90. Ball was captured at Coventry, and executed at St. Al- 

ban's, having been arraigned before the King. 

Immediately after the suppression of the outbreak, a 
list was published of those who had been prominent traders, 
with a view to indictments being immediately preferred 
against them. The names are contained in the Bolls of 
Parliament ; of the twenty -eight residing in Kent (in- 
cluding Canterbury), it will be seen that ten at least dwelt 
in the Weald. The other counties in which the ring- 
leaders resided were Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, 
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Herts., Middlesex, London, Hampshire, Sussex, and Ch ap. X XL 
Somerset ; and in point of numbers, Kent and Canterbury 
stood next to London. 



Kent. 
John Begtndesxe. ) o{ Cranebrok . 
JOHN Onewyne. J 

William de Anne. ) of Smallide 

Stephen, son of John Donet ) [Tenterden]. 

THOMAS CASTELLATN. 1 rf K „, 

John Lethe. ) 

Philip Cheperegge. 

Ralph Otn, of Tentiredenne. 

John Boucher, of tho Wood of Borden. 

Master John Ferrour, of Rochester. 

John Bribe, of Hedecrone. 

Thomas Berghstede, of Gyllyngham. 

John Goldbounde, of Renham. 

— Forster, of Dertford. 

John Modelegh. 

John Man, of Bourgham [Burham], 

Robert Senyng. 

Robert Hemery, of Lenham. 

Robert Cave, of Derteford. 

John atte Berohe, Junior, of Frithynden. 

Canterbury. 



ParL RolL, 
5 Richard II., 
m. 6, ch. 63. 



All of the Seven 
Hundreds. 



John London. 

Henry Waleys. 

John Coggere, of Canterbury. 

William Sporiere. 

Robert Toneforde. 



Hevry Twtsdenn. 
John Twysdenn. 
Henry Aleyn, of the parish of 
Chertham, in co. Kent. 



Petition of the Commons to the King and Council, that Walter 
Tylere, of the county of Kent, Jakke Strawe, of Essex, and others, 
might be attainted, which had not been done. 

It was agreed that aU those who had been put to death in time of the 
insurrection, should be held as convicted felons. 

Shortly after this rebellion was suppressed, Richard 
married Anne of Luxemburg [14th January, 1882] . She 
became very popular, and was called the "good Queen 
Anne." She died, without issue, in 1894. Eichard was 
partial to Eltham Palace, and spent a considerable time Rapin, 
there ; in 1886, he and his queen and court spent Christ- ° ' ,p ' 
mas at this Palace, where they received Leo, King of 
Armenia. 

The French burnt Appledore, situate on the confines 
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Kilb., p. 229. 



Boomer's 
Canterbury, 
p. VL 



Mackintosh, 
VoL I., p. 272. 



The Convent 
at Tunbridge. 



Ante, 

VoL L, p. 92. 

Kilb., p. 12. 

Hasted, 

VoLUL, 

p. 122. 



of the Weald, August 10th, 1380.* On a rumour of 
another invasion threatened by them in 1887, Eochesta 
Bridge was broken down. When the supposed danger 
had passed away, a new one with twenty- one arches wis 
erected ; and, for improving the defence of the city of 
Canterbury, Archbishop Sudbury erected the present 
West Gate and rebuilt a part of the city wall, and the 
King gave 250 marks towards improving the city ditch 
and strengthening the fortifications. So insecure wis 
the city deemed at this time that Burleigh, the Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, advised that the jewels of Christ 
Church and Saint Augustine should be removed to Dover 
Castle for safe custody. 

In 1898 Bichard and his Queen visited the Monastery 
of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and remained there from 
the Octaves of the Ascension until the morrow of the 
Holy Trinity (May 22 to June 2). On Whit- Sunday and 
the following day (May 25, 26), attended by his prelates 
and nobility, and a large concourse of people, the King 
and his Queen sat, crowned in royal splendour ; and his 
Majesty commanded that the Feast of St. Ethelbert, the 
first Christian king of Kent (Feb. 24), should be con- 
stantly held in due veneration. 

The practice of creating peers by letters patent, under 
the Great Seal, was commenced in this reign, the first 
example being that of John Lord Beauchamp, in 1887. 

Two years after the death of Queen Anne, Bichard 
espoused Isabella of France, a child, then in the 7th 
year of her age ; but the marriage was never consum- 
mated. 

The following pardon to the Prior and Convent of Tun- 
bridge, on payment of a fine, will show how the further 
acquisition of property by the religious houses was now 
checked by the Crown : — 

* It has been suggested that a castle stood on the site of the present 
church, and that when the French burnt the town in 1380 they destroyed 
it, and the church was built on its remains, or the materials were used, 
as the stone work in places affords evidence of fire. The former church 
stood near Bedhill Bridge, on the road to Tenterden. 
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" Letters patent for the Prior and Convent of Tonebrigge, pardoning Chap. XXI. 

them (on payment of 100*. to the King) for having acquired in mortmain 

and entered upon two messuages, two shops, three gardens, sixty-four £*«• >? d TT 
acres of land, two acres of meadow, two [day] works in autumn, 10*. of par ^ jx ^ <£" 
rent, and a rent of six hens, twenty-one eggs, and four horse shoes, in 
Tonebrigge, Brenchesle, Bittebergh, Legh, and Shi bourn (acquired from 
John Culpepir, Geoffrey Culpepir, and numerous others), without first 
obtaining the King's writs of ad quod damnum, though they had licence 
from King Edward I. to acquire lands to the value of iJlO." — Dated at 
Westminster, 1st March. 

The ecclesiastical contentions respecting the wardship Twjhridgo 
of Tunbridge Castle during a minority, had not yet 
ceased. We have seen that the Castle Lordship and Ante,p.3l5(*). 
Manor had passed by marriage to Ralph, Lord Stafford, 
afterwards created Earl of Stafford, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Hugh, on whose death the castle was 
held (after two successive wardships), with the other 
castles and possessions of the family, by Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the Guardian appointed 
by Richard II. to Earl Edmund, also a minor. Arch- 
bishop Courtenay claimed, as Becket had done in his day, 
the custody of Tunbridge Castle. On Courtenay's death, 
his successor, Archbishop Arundel, made a formal com- 
plaint to Parliament, and on 8th March, 20 Richard II. 
[1397] , obtained the following decree in his favour : — : 

" Inspection and exemplification by the King of a decree and ordi- Pat. Boll, 
nance made in the Parliament at Westminster, on Monday, in the feast 20 Richard IT,, 
of St. Vincent last past, concerning the custody of the castle, lordship, and P*** ^» ^ ^ 
manor of Tonbrigge, which are of the inheritance of the heir of the Earl 
of Stafford, who is a minor, and which are held of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in chief. The Archbishop stated that all lands held of the Church 
of Canterbury remained, during the minority of heirs, in the custody of 
the Archbishop for the time being, according to the grants of former 
Kings. A controversy having arisen between the present Archbishop 
[Arundel] and the executors of William de Courtenay, the late Arch- 
bishop, respecting the said custody, and a composition having been 
made between the Archbishop and the Prior and Chapter of the Church 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop prayed the King to make a decree and 
ordinance on the subject ; and the King appointed the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishops of London and Ely, the Duke of Lancaster, the Earl 
of Huntingdon, and the Earl Marshal, to examine the said composition 
and to determine the matter. They decreed that the third part of the 
lands of the said heir, and the issues of the same, from the late Arch- 
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Chap. XXI. bishop's death, should remain to the Prior and Chapter, to be applied to 
their own uses ; that the remaining two parts should likewise remain is 
the hands of the Prior and Chapter until the King should order to 
whom they were to be delivered ; and that the cattle of Tonbrigp 
should be delivered to the Archbishop without delay, to remain in hi* haadt 
till the said heir came of age." — "Westminster, 8th March. 

Although, as I have already stated, Lambarde in his 
"Perambulation" has very little to say about the Weald, 
in one of his notes preserved in the British Museum be 
refers to Pluckley, the mansions in it and their owners, 
during the fourteenth century, which may interest my 
readers, and I will insert it here. 

" In the parish of Pluckley is the house (sedes) now called Surrender 
[erected] by John Surrenden, who in the time of Richard II. married tht 
daughter and heir of John de Pluckley, knight. This house descended 
from the Surrendens to the Hawtes by conjugal right ; from the Hawtas 
to the Derings, who now possess [it]. Also in the plowlan&s (jugerQm) 
of the same hill, in the same parish of Pluckley, towards the south side 
(plagam) and Andredeswald [the original name of the forest was thus 
preserved] at the distance of one mile, is situated the ancient house of 
the Malmayns, formerly the property of John Waldershare, now of the 
Derings. Nor was the ancient house of the Sherlanda far from Surren- 
den ; it was built in the manner of a castle by John Sherland, knight, is 
the reign of Edward I., who, however, afterwards had his chief house in 
the isle of Shopey. The right of this house now belongs to Daniel 
Bettingham." 

Mackintosh, In bringing this reign to a close, I would remark thai 

Vol. I., p. 337. Richard II. was not only despotic, but is said to have pos- 
sessed an irascible temper, with feelings of deep, lasting, 
and watchful revenge. On Monday, 29th September, 1899, 
he was deposed, and he signed a formal abdication. 
Ki chard' s renunciation was read the following day in 
Parliament, and all but unanimously accepted "by the 
states and people of the realm."* 

Hallam says Richard was not wanting in capacity, as 
has been sometimes imagined ; ''extreme pride and vio- 
lence, with an inordinate partiality for the most worthless 
favourites, were his predominant characteristics." In the 



Vol.IIL,p.66. 



* Richard Merks, Bishop of Carlisle, alone ventured to speak in hit 
favour. 
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latter quality, and in the events of his reign, he forms a Chap. XXI. 
pretty exact parallel to Edward II. 

The following is a list of the Archbishops of Canterbury Archbishops 
during the 14th century :- *££& 

Simon Lanoham, who resigned century, 
the See on being elected a 
Cardinal, a.d. 1368, 
William Wittleset, 
Simon de Sudbury, 
William Courteney,£ 
Thomas Arundel. || 

Edward III., during his long reign, fearlessly curbed The Church, 
the designs of the Court of Rome, which never dared to 
quarrel with him. After his death, the barons formed a 
party, at the head of which was John of Gaunt (Duke of Yw^k him 
Lancaster, third son of Edward III.), for the purpose of p. CO. 
putting an end to the ecclesiastical monopoly of all the 
posts of honour and profit in the State. 

The papal revenues in England at this time arose from 
four sources : first, Peter-pence ; second, the obnoxious 
annual grant of 1,000 marks made by King John as an 
acknowledgment that he held the Crown in fee of the 
Pope ; third, first fruits ; fourth, provisions to bishoprics J^f"i 
p. 126. 

* He died of the Black Plague shortly after his election. 

t Archbishop Islip pulled down the ancient Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Wrotham, and completed the rebuilding of the Palace at Maidstone which 
Archbishop Ufford liad commenced. 

X Archbishop Courteney, though an opponent of the Lollards and 
followers of Wicklitf, was a high-minded and liberal prelate, but was 
very tenacious of the rights of the Church. He instituted proceedings 
against the bailiffs of Canterbury and Romney for interfering in ec- 
clesiastical matters. When the State needed his assistance he was 
prompt in rendering it, for he armed his clergy for the defence of the 
nation on a threatened invasion of the French, and he opposed the usur- 
pations of the Pope. Leland says he was founder of the college at VoL VI., 
Maidstone, where the master is a prebendary, and that he built much of fo. 2., p. 2. 
the town of Maidstone and also much of the Palace there. He also 
restored Saltwood Castle. Ho died at his Palace at Maidstone, 31st July, 
13%. 

|| Arundel was only twenty-two when he was consecrated Bishop of 
Ely in 1374. He afterwards held the See of York, and was translated to 
Canterbury in 130(3. Joining in a conspiracy against Richard II., he was 
banished, when lie retired to Rome, and Roger Walden was appointed 
his successor. Henry IV. reinstated him, and he held the See until his 
death, Feb. 19th, 1414. 
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Ch ap. X XL and inferior benefices. Peter-pence was established under 
the Anglo-Saxon Princes, being a tax of Id. on every 
householder whose chattels were valued at 80d. This was 
fixed by custom at a certain sum, and as the realm had 
increased in wealth and numbers, the Popes naturally 
wished it to be collected as originally granted. This was 
resisted by the nation, and the papal collector received 
annually by it little more than £200. The second source 
of revenue was paid most irregularly, and ceased entirely 
in 1866. The third source of revenue, the payment of 
first-fruits, appears to have been of more value to the 
pontiffs than this second one, as it was regulated by the 
value of the benefice, and insensibly grew to be rated at 
one year's income. For an explanation of how the fourth 
source of revenue arose, I must refer my readers to the 
several writers on this complicated subject. To collect 
these revenues the Popes had certain officers who acted 
more in a temporal than a spiritual capacity, and were 
naturally objects of jealousy to the Crown. 

It was about the year 1360* that the name of Wycliffe, 
the celebrated reformer, is first mentioned in history. 
He promulgated doctrines which the Lollards subsequently 
carried to a pernicious extent. The principal points on 
which Wycliffo was condemned by the national Synod 
under Archbishop Courtenay, a.d. 1882, were — first, his de- 
viation from orthodox language respecting the presence of 

VoL I., p. 321* Christ in the sacrament of the altar; secondly, his doctrine 

that a pope, bishop, or priest, who is in a state of mortal 
sin, has no authority over the faithful, and that his acts 
are null ; thirdly, his assertion that scripture prohibits 
ecclesiastics from having temporal possession ; and 
fourthly, that where contrition is sincere, confession to 
a priest is useless. 

Q^Z 9 lfl « From his animosity to the aggressions of Borne, 
' * as well as to the wealth, pomp, and temporal authority 

* He was born a.d. 1324, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, and died in 
1385 at his parish at Lutterworth, in Leicestershire ; thirty yean after- 
wards his body was dug uj> and burnt as that of a heretic 
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of the higher clergy of the English Church, he became Chap. XXI. 
the great ally of the English nobles and laymen who p a t. Roll, 
desired to check ecclesiastical power; at their head, as I 6 fl 2*i III,, o 
have already stated, was John of Gaunt. 

Contemporaneously with the introduction of the Flem- Tartrates 
ish weavers into Cranbrook and the Weald, we find Ed- <^b£ook 
ward III. vesting the rectorial tithes of Cranbrook in the Church, p. 5. 
See of Canterbury, in addition to the vicarage. 

The number of parishes in Kent during the fourteenth Stow, p. 268. 
century, appears, by a parliamentary return, to have been 
898. 

Of the statutes passed during this era, we may notice, 
the 5th Edward III., c. 14, which provided that a Parlia- 
ment should be held yearly, and oftener if necessary. 

Between the period that England was visited with the statutes 
Black Death, and the breaking out of the Wat Tyler re- j? ^ e ^ he 
bellion, several oppressive statutes were passed for regu- century, 
lating agricultural and other labour, which provided that 
every one under sixty having nothing to live on, should, 
on being required, be bound to serve at fixed wages and 
for a stipulated term, or be committed to gaol. No la- 
bourer could remove in summer from the place he dwelt Labourers, 
in in winter; and servants fleeing from one county to 
another were to be committed to prison. The aid granted 
the King to make the Black Prince a knight, and to marry 
the King's eldest daughter, was for every knight's fee 
holden of the King without mean 20s., and for every £20 25 Bdw. III., 
of land holden without socage 20s., and no more. 

The murder and robbery of foreign merchants, while Murder and 
carrying on their trade in England, appears to have been foreigu^mer- 
on the increase ; and it was enacted that fresh hue and chants, 
cry from hundred to hundred, and county to county, 28 Edw. III., 
should be made, by which the bodies of the offenders were 
to be produced, or the robberies made good within forty 
days. 

The importance attached to the herring fishery is evi- Herring 
denced by two statutes passed in the reign of Edward III., S 8 ^^' IXI 
one prohibiting the sale of the fish until the cable of the s. 12, c. 1 & 2. 
vol. n. BB 
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Chap. XXI. ship was drawn to land, and the other regulating such sale 
at Yarmouth fair. The regulation of this fair was now 
placed under the management of the barons of the Cinque 
Ports, and the ordinances for buying and selling herrings 
at Yarmouth were to be observed in all towns where 
herrings were taken. 

The diet and apparel of servants, and the apparel of 

all grades of society, were regulated by Acts passed in the 

reign of Edward III. 

Justices of the I have before referred, in Vol. I., to the appointment of 

eaee, p. 319. j us y ce8 f or Kent in the fourteenth century. They were at 

first called conservators of the peace. They had to array 
and train the inhabitants, repress internal insurrections, 
and guard against foreign invasions. Only two appear to 
have been originally appointed (1 Edward III.), viz., Bar- 
tholomew Lord Burghersh, the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and John de Ifield. Two years later, John de Cobham 
was included in the commission. All the early appoint- 
ments were of men of rank and eminence, and many of 
them, including Roger de Mortimer Earl of March, served 

34E<lw. IIL, the office of Lord Warden. In 1860, a fresh Act was 
passed, which provided that one Lord, and with him three 
or four of the most worthy in the county, should be as- 
signed for the keeping of the peace, " with some learned 
in the law." 

12 Ric. II. At the Parliament held at Cantabrigg [Cambridge] (by 

mistake called Canterbury in the folio edition of the 
Statutes at Large), a.d. 1888, it was provided that only 
six Justices (increased to eight in the next Parliament) 
should be assigned in each county with the Justices of 
Assize, who should hold their sessions quarterly at 
the least. Their fee was is. per day,* that of their clerk 
2*., to be paid by the sheriff from the fines. No Steward 
of any Lord was to be put into the Commission. At 
the same Parliament an Act was passed to prevent 



• By a subsequent statute, in the next Parliament, dukes, earls, and 
barons, were prohibited from receiving wages. 
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the pollution of rivers flowing through cities and Chap. XXL 
towns.* 

Among the earliest residents in, or on the borders of Sheriffs from 
the Weald, who served the office of Sheriff of this county tha Wedd - 
during the fourteenth century, were Sir Wm. de Basing, 
of Kenardington, in the reign of Edward II. ; Wm. de 
Orlanstone, Wm. de Pimpe, of Nettlested, John Colepeper, 
of Bayhall in Pembury, and Nicholas Crouch, of Great 
Chart, in the reign of Edward III. ; and James de Peck- 
ham, of Yaldham in Wrotham, Bobt. Corbie, of Bough- 
ton Malherbe, Wm. de Guldeforde, of Hemsted in Benen- 
den, and Thos. Colepeper, of Bayhall, in the reign of 
Kichard H.f 

I am indebted to Lord Macaulay for the following brief Hist, of En*., 
and eloquent summary on the state of England at this Vo1 * **> p * **• 
period: — " Early in the fourteenth century, the amalgam- 
ation of the races was all but complete, and it soon became 
apparent that a people inferior to none existing in the 
world had been formed by the mixture of three branches 
of the great Teutonic family with each other and with 

the original Britons Every Yeoman from 

Kent to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race 
born for victory and dominion, and looked down with 
scorn on the nation before which his ancestors had 

trembled France had no infantry that dared 

to face the English bows and bills Nor were 

the arts of peace neglected by our fathers during the 
stirring period. While France was wasted by war, till 
she at length found in her own desolation a miserable de- 
fence against invaders, the English gathered in their 
harvests, adorned their cities, pleaded, traded, and 

* It is worthy of notice that such an Act should have passed nearly 
600 years ago ; one object was, no doubt, to prevent the destruction of 
fresh water fish. It was never repealed until the Act of 19 and 20 Vic- 
toria, c, 64, passed, and it would have been far better to have suffered it 
to remain on the statute book until Parliament was better prepared to 
deal with the sewage question and the sanitary difficulties. 

t Sir Robt. Belknap, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was the 
previous owner of Hemsted; and on his attainder, in the reign of 
Kichard IL, it passed to the Guldefords. 

SB 2 
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studied in security.* Many of our noblest architectural 
monuments belong to that age. Then arose the fair 
chapels of New College and Saint George, the nave of 
Winchester and the choir of York, the spire of Salisbury 
and the magnificent towers of Lincoln. A copious and 
forcible language, formed by an infusion of Norman- 
French into German, was now the common property of 
the aristocracy and of the people. Nor was it long be- 
fore genius began to apply that admirable machine to 
worthy purposes. While English battalions, leaving be- 
hind them the devastated provinces of France, entered 
Valladolid in triumph, and spread terror to the gates of 
Florence, English poets depicted in vivid tints all the 
wide variety of human manners and fortunes ; and 
English thinkers aspired to know, or dared to doubt, 
where bigots had been content to wonder and to believe. 
The same age which produced the Black Prince and 
Derby, t Chandos and Hawkwood, produced also Geoffrey 
Chaucer and John Wycliffe." 

To this list of men of eminence, the Weald of Kent 
must claim to add (according to Fuller) the name of 
William Rede, who lived during the fourteenth century. 
If Fuller is right, he was a native of either Marden or 
Speldhurst, both in the Weald. He says, " I place him 
in Kent with confidence, having clearly conquered all 
suspicions to the contrary: First, because of his name 
then flourishing at Bead, in Marden, in this county [Vil- 
la,™ Cantianum, p. 821] . Secondly, because he was Pro- 
vost of Wingham College. To this I may add that he 
was a Fellow of Merton, abounding with Cantians, since 
a bishop of Kent was founder of it " [Walter de Merton, 
bishop of Rochester] . He was an architect of consider- 
able skill. The Library at Merton, considered one of the 

* Lord Macaulay should have excepted the south-eastern coast of 
England. 

f Better known as Henry Grismond, Duke of Lancaster, and reputed 
the most accomplished' nobleman, as weU as one of the bravest warriors 
of his age. He was cousin of Edward III., and father- in law of John 
of Gaunt. — Lingard, VoL III., p. 66, 
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most ancient in the kingdom, was designed by him ; he Ch ap. X XL 

furnished it with books and his own astronomical tables. 

He was appointed Bishop of Chichester* by Edward III., 

and died in 1885. I do not remember to have seen his Phflipott, 

name associated with Kent in any other work. There ^^ 10 x 

was a small manor and manor house called Rede, or Bead, 

in the northern part of Harden, which, according to both 

Philipott and Harris, was, with Ewhurst in Speldhurst, 

once the estate of an ancient family of that name. I 

* Fuller, quoting Bale, says he erected Amberley Castle, in Sussex, 
belonging to the See of Chichester. Lower, however, says: "Bishop Hist, of 
Rede, in 1379, only fortified it with great walls and a massive gateway, Sussex, 
as it now stands. VoL I., p. 8. 

f One of the members of this family (Sir Robert Read) was chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in the reign of Henry VII. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. -THE REIGN OF HENRY IV.- 
RICHARD II. CONFINED IN LEEDS CASTLE.— THE LOL- 
LARDS.— HENRY V.— HENRY VI.— CONFIRMATION OF THE 
BATTLE ABBEY CHARTERS, RECORDING THE MURDER 
OF THE RECTOR OF CRUNDALE, AND TRIAL OF THE 
MURDERER.— THE REBELLION OF JACK CADE. 

Chap. XXII. HPHIS century includes the reigns of Henry IV., V., 

The fifteenth *• an ^ ^-» Edward IV., Edward V., Richard HE., and 
century. the greater part of the reign of Henry VII. ; in short, 

that period of English history in which the houses of 
Lancaster and York reigned, and then gave place to the 
Tudors, in the following order of time : — 

Henry IV., from 30th September, 1399, to 20th March, 1413. 

Henry V., „ 21st March, 1413, „ 31st August, 1422. 

Henry VI., „ 1st September, 1422, „ 4th March, 146L 

Edward IV., „ 4th March, 1461, „ 9th April, 1483. 

Edward V., „ 9th April, 1483, „ 25th June, 1483. 

Richard III., „ 26th June, 1483, „ 22nd August, 1485. 

Henry VII. „ 22nd August 1485, „ 21st April, 1509. 

Eichard II. had no issue ; and if the Crown, on his de- 
position, had followed the usual course of hereditary des- 
cent, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, the great-grand- 
son of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third son of Ed- 
ward III., would have been his successor on the throne. 
The rekn of Instead of this, Henry, surnamed Bolingbroke, the grand- 
Henry IV. gon of Edwar( i ijj. by his fourth son, John of Gaunt, 

assuming the name of Henry IV., succeeded Eichard II., 

and was crowned within a fortnight of the deposition of 

Rapln, that King. On this occasion Henry published a pro- 

VoL I., p. 485. c i ama tion declaring that he ascended the throne, first, by 
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right of conquest ; secondly, by virtue of Richard's resig- Chap. XXII. 
nation, and designation of Henry as his successor ; and 
lastly, that he was the next male heir of the late King ; 
but not one of these assertions was true. The only title 
to the Crown that he could set up was the consent and 
approval of his subjects ; that is to say, mainly of the 
citizens of London ; and this claim he was too politic to 
advance. 

At his coronation, the barons of the Cinque Ports Holinshed, 
claimed, and it was conceded to them, to carry a canopy oL ,,p 
of cloth of gold over the King, with four staves, and four 
bells at the four corners, every staff having four barons 
to bear it, and to retain it after the coronation, notwith- 
standing an adverse claim by the Abbot of Westminster. 
They also claimed to sit in Westminster Hall on the day 
of the coronation, on the right hand of the table next 
the King. 

The Parliament which assembled on 6th October, 1899, Rot. Pari., iii. 
resolved, on the 27th of the same month, that the person 
of the late King should be conducted to some retired 
castle in a thinly populated district, there to be "kept 
secretly in safe ward," and that Richard should be ex- 
cluded from all communication with those who had for- 
merly been in his service. Leeds Castle, in this county, Rymer'sFced., 
which had now become a fortress of some strength,* was J ^ 111 '* 
first selected as the place of this unhappy Monarch's Holinshed, 
imprisonment. He was not, however, allowed to remain VoLll.,p.868. 
there long. A plot was formed to liberate him and murder 
the new King, which was detected. The leaders were 
beheaded, and Richard II. was removed to Pomfret 
Castle, in Yorkshire, where, according to the received 
account, he was murdered in March, 1400.1 

The only remaining subject connected with the Weald 

* William of Wykeham, who had heen appointed by Edward III. the 
King's chief warder and Surveyor of Leeds Castle, had completely res- 
tored it. 

+ Mr. Tytler, the Scottish historian, doubts this, and conceives that 
he escaped to Scotland ; and documents in the Public Record Office show 
that he was reported to he alive at least as late as May, 1402. 
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during this reign which I deem it necessary to notice, is the 
civil jurisdiction which was still exercised by the .Hundred 
of Middleton over the Hundred of Marden, in the same 
manner as Wye exercised civil jurisdiction over Hawk- 
hurst. Thus from the Quo Warranto Pleas we find that 
offences committed in Marden were, notwithstanding the 
distance, still tried at Milton and the offenders impri- 
soned there. Also Justices were sometimes appointed for 
special purposes. 

I. Letters Patent of Henry IV. appointing John Colpepir, John 
Martyn, John Evyas, and Thomas Grovehirst as Justices, to inquire by 
the oath of honest and lawful men of Kent concerning all escapes of 
felons from the prisons within the Manor and Hundreds of Mideltone 
and Merdene. Dated at Westminster, 15 June, 10 Hen. IV. [1409]. 

II. Inquisition taken at Middeltone on Thursday after the Epiphany, 
11 Hen. IV. [1410]. The Jurors say that William Pere was taken at 
Merdene, in the Hundred of Merdene, by the bailiff there, in 5 Hen. IV. 
[1404], for felony with the theft, to wit, with one brazen pot and one 
brazen dish, of the value of 3*. He was committed to the prison at Mid- 
deltone, and to the custody of William Aysaeby, by whose default he 
escaped from prison in 7 Hen. IV. [1406]. 

A general murage tax was levied on the citizens of 
Canterbury during the reign of Henry IV. for the restor- 
ation and support of their walls and ditch. The King, to 
encourage the work, granted to the citizens a licence of 
mortmain to purchase lands and tenements of the yearly 
value of £20 ; and he also granted them all the waste 
lands in and about the city. 

An attack of epilepsy carried off Henry, at the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, Westminster, where he had been removed 
from Eltham Palace (20th March, 1418), in the four- 
teenth year of his reign and forty-seventh of his age. He 
was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. His monument 
consists of a marble altar tomb with recumbent effigies in 
alabaster under a wooden tester, with paintings of himself 
and of his second wife,* Joan of Navarre, who survived the 
King and died a.d. 1487, and was buried in the same 
tomb. On the Trinity Sunday following the King's death 



* His first wife was Mary de Bohun, daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford. She was the mother of all his children. 
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Henry V. was present in the Cathedral of Canterbury, at Chap. XXII. 
the performance of the funeral obsequies of his father. 

The most memorable law passed in this reign was the Statute 
statute 2 Henry IV., c. 15, against the Lollards, which iSkJd*. * 
was not repealed until the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth. After reciting that the Catholic faith had 
been most devoutly observed and endowed in England, 
and had not been troubled with heresy, the Act provides 
that none shall preach without the licence of the diocesan, 
neither preach nor write contrary to the Catholic faith ; 
nor make any conventicles. Persons suspected of heresy 
were to be imprisoned; and obstinate heretics burned 
before the people. Attached to the manor-house at Wye 
there" was a dungeon of the depth of twelve feet, which The Wye 
acquired the name of the "Lollards* Hole."* This was Dun ««o n - 
the prison of the manor as well as of the hundred, so that 
offenders from Hawkhurst, and the other denes in the 
Weald were confined here, I as we have seen that criminals 
from Marden were imprisoned at Milton. The inhabi- 
tants of the Weald have been long noted for heterodox 
opinions; it is not therefore improbable that some of 
them may at various times have helped to fill this dun- 
geon. 

The Lollards were persecuted by Archbishop Arundel, 
who was also Chancellor of England. A William Thorpe Foxe, 
was confined in the prison in Saltwood Castle, and under- v °l.III.,p.285. 
went a long examination before this Archbishop, a.d. 1409. 
John Purvey, and Hereford, a doctor of divinity, were 
also imprisoned and " grievously tormented and punished 
in the prison of Saltwood," the same year. 

Henry V. was proclaimed King 21st March, 1418. { The Henry v., 



* When the place was levelled, some years ago, an old iron handcuff 
was found in a hole in the stone wall. — Morris* History of Wpe, p. 36. 

t Philipott (p. 374) says that the unparaUeled title which Wye hath 
of being " regale manerium de Wpe" is justified from the fact that the 
seigniory of twenty-two toums lying across the country from Wye to 
Battle pertained unto it. This is not correct. Wye was paramount 
over twenty-two hundreds at the Conquest.— Vide VoL I., p. 235, et teg, 

% Shakespeare, with the usual licence of poetry, has vividly pour- ??ST I'o 
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conquest of France occupies nearly the whole of this 
reign. The great battle of Agincourt, fought 25th Oc- 
tober, 1415, was long considered one of the most wonder- 
ful victories on record. Henry, having marched to Calais, 
embarked for England. From his landing place at Dover, 
where men rushed into the sea to meet him, through Can- 
terbury and all the way to London, which he entered on 
the 28rd November, his progress was through a confluence 
of the people intoxicated with tumultuous joy. The 
mayor and aldermen of London, and 400 citizens in red, 
with red and white hoods, met the King at Blackheath, 
and conducted him to London. 

The alien priories at Lewisham, Throwley, Patrix- 
bourne, Romney, and elsewhere in England, were sup- 
pressed in this reign, which was a brief one. The King 
died 81st 'August, 1422. It has been said of him, that 
" no monarch ever occupied a throne who was more the 
idol of his subjects than Henry V. ; nor is any trace 
to be found of popular dissatisfaction from the begin- 
ning to the end of his reign." He was succeeded by 
his infant son, Henry VI., surnamed of Windsor, by his 
Queen, Catherine of France. He was only nine months 
old when he was proclaimed King of France as well as 
of England, and as he grew in years he proved himself 
as imbecile as in infancy. Ere he had reached the age 
of thirty, not a foot of ground remained to England of all 
her continental possessions, except Calais. 

The rights of Battle Abbey extending over the Hundred 
of Wye and its manor and denes, were again confirmed by 
Letters Patent in the reign of Henry VI. , 15th Feb., 
1482. The original document, which is among the 
records of the Earl of Winchilsea, and is partly in Nor- 
man French and partly in Latin, recapitulates much 
that has been already noticed ; I shall, therefore, only 
extract two portions of it, which will, I think, interest the 
reader. 



trayed the early and licentious habits of this Prince before he asoended 
the throne, especially in the scene near Gadshill, in this county. 
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The first shows an attempt to burthen the Abbey with Chap. XXIL 
the maintenance of an old royal domestic, which the 
Abbot resisted. It recites that Edward III. (following the 
example of his father) was desirous of providing for a 
yeoman of his kitchen, one Robert de Duffled, and had 
issued his mandate requiring him to be admitted into the 
Abbey and provided with " sustentation" for life. The 
Abbot and convent excused themselves on the ground of 
poverty; this did not satisfy the King, who threw the 
matter into Chancery. The Abbot produced the Abbey 
charters, and the court adjudged that the Abbey was not 
bound to provide such sustentation.* 

The other portion of the Letters Patent which I propose 
to notice confirms the right of the Abbot and convent to 
try all capital offences committed within their liberties, 
and in support thereof a most interesting trial for the 
murder of the rector of Crundale, in the Hundred of Wye, 
by his servant, during the reign of Henry VI., is recorded. 
We have here the Abbot of Battle and Justices of the view 
of Crundale, the coroner and gaoler of the Abbot, and the 
conviction and execution of the offender. We have also 
the ancient well in the lane near the Rectory, called 
Denwood Street, all described with the utmost precision, 
and still easily identified, though the occurrence took place 
more than 440 years ago. 

" Delivery of the Gaol of the Lord King at Wy, made there before John The murder of 
Martyn and John May, Justices appointed by Letters Patent of Henry the Rector of 
VI., on the Thursday next after the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Cnm ^ e > » 
Virgin Mary, in the 8th year of the reign of King Henry the VI th after the ^^ 1429, 
conquest of England [1429] . Nicholas Sh rymplynden, labourer, arrested at 
Crundale for suspicion of the death of John Yonge, rector of the church 
of Crundale. And now the same Nicholas appeared, being brought up 
by the gaoler of the gaol of Wye. And thereupon came William Wyllok, 
coroner of the Lord the King within the Liberty of the Abbot of Battle, 
in ye county of Kent, and produced here in court a certain inquisition 
taken before him, in these words : — " Inquisition taken at Crundale on 
the Lord's Day next before the feast of St. Gregory, in the sixth year of 
the reign of King Henry the Vlth of England, before William Wyllok, 
coroner of the Lord King within the Liberty of the Abbot of Battle, in 

* In general, founders had this right, and Kings often claimed it. 
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Chap. XXII. the county of Kent, upon view of the murdered body of John Yonge, 
rector of the church of Crundale, by the oaths of Thomas Cartere, Wil- 
liam Serlys, Thomas Bette, Lawrence Serlys, William Janekyn, John 
Scot, Lawrence Janekyn, Thomas Aleyn, Robert Janekyn, Hamon Ger- 
man, William German, and John Austyn, jurors ; — who say that on 
Wednesday last past, in the night about curfew, in the hall of the 
Rectory of Crundale, a certain Nicholas Shrymplynden, labourer and 
servant of the said John Yonge, traitorously and feloniously with a 
certain axe smote the aforesaid John Yonge, Mb master, on the head, 
and gave him two wounds on the skull of two inches wide and two 
inches deep, and with a certain sword struck the same John through the 
fundament to the heart, and thus feloniously and traitorously killed 
him ; and he carried the aforesaid John thence, and feloniously oast him 
into a well of water in the lane near the Rectory aforesaid, called Dene- 
wodestrete ; the first discoverer being Nicholas Stofold, whom John Yyn 
and William Yyn corroborated. Also they (the Jurors) say upon their 
oath that the aforesaid Nicholas Shrymplynden, labourer, on the day, 
year, and place aforesaid, feloniously broke into the closes and houses of 
the aforesaid John Yonge in the Rectory aforesaid, and took and carried 
away a red purse with 13*. 4d. in money counted in the same, and a 
black belt " harnessed" with silver of the value of 3s. 2d., and a pair of 
knives of the value of 2d., [and] a servant's cap* of the value of 12cL, 
belonging to the said John Yonge, being there found. And thereupon 
the same Nicholas was interrogated how he could acquit himself of the 
premises; who says that he is not guilty, and for good or evil places 
himself upon the country, &c. Therefore let Juries be formed before the 

aforesaid Justices of the view of Crundale And the Jury of 

the view aforesaid .... being chosen, tried, and sworn, say upon 
their oath that the aforesaid Nicholas is guilty of the felonies and trea- 
sons aforesaid. Therefore it is agreed that the same Nicholas be taken 
away and hanged, &c. He has no chattels. " 

p. 89. Harris, under " Crundale," states, on the authority of 

the Bev. Richard Foster, the then learned rector of this 
parish, that in the great storm of November, 1708, a 
beech tree was blown down near this sequestered church- 
yard, and brought up with its roots the skeleton of a man ; 
some of the fibres were matted about his head, and some 
were growing through his ribs ; and he conjectured that it 
might have been the body of some felo d* se, or excom- 
municated person. The soil being chalk had preserved 
the skeleton. Might it not have been the body of Shrimp- 
lynden, the murderer of the rector, buried without the 
churchyard ? 
■ ■ * — — i 

* " Capicium valcUat 1 (1) The document is defaced here* 
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In 1445 Henry married Margaret, the beautiful daugh- Chap. XXII. 
ter of Rene, King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 

The memorable rebellion of Jack Cade occurred in The Rebellion 
this reign, in which so many of the inhabitants of the 1^450. 
Wealds of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and from Essex and 
Suffolk, took part. It happened about seventy years after 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler. It will be necessary briefly 
to allude to the causes which led to it. By the death of 
the Earl of March without issue his title to the Grown 
of England, from which he was excluded by Henry IV., 
descended to his nephew, Richard, Duke of York, son 
of the Earl of Cambridge, and father of Edward IV. A 
rebellion happening in Ireland, the Duke, who was a 
great favourite with the English, was sent there, and suc- 
cessfully quelled it. At this juncture the chief Minister of 
the Crown was William de la Pole, Earl and afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk. He was accused of being the minion y"«*5*> .. 
of the Queen, whose marriage he had negotiated, and the 
loss of territory which England had sustained in France 
was attributed to him and to the Queen, who was in 
reality the ruler instead of her feeble husband. To give 
some appearance of satisfaction to the Commons, it was R&pin, 
arranged that Suffolk should be committed to the Tower, quoting^HalL ' 
but he was soon released, and having resumed his post at 
Court he attended the Parliament at Leicester as Prime 
Minister. This occasioned a rising of the Kentish men 
on 9th February, 1450, headed by a fuller [from the 
Weald?] ,* a desperate fellow named Thomas Thany, other- 
wise called Bluebeard, but it was soon crushed, and the 
ringleader being apprehended near Canterbury, was hanged 
and quartered. The Commons now petitioned the King 
to punish those who had been instrumental in delivering 
Normandy to the French, and it became evident that 
Suffolk's enemies thirsted for his blood, though his guilt 

* Mr. W. Durrant Cooper calls him Thomas Cheney, a fuller, of Can- 
terbury, and says he was taken at Canterbury. • Stow's words are 
Thomas Thany, a fuller, taken " beside Canterbury." Harris calls him, 
p. 428, Thomas Thany, a fuller, about Canterbury. 
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Chap. XXII. has to this day never been clearly established. He was 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and the King, anx- 

HalTs ious to save his life, banished him for five years. He 

escaped to his estate at Wingfield, in Suffolk, and em- 
barked from Ipswich for Calais, but was captured off 
Dover ; he underwent a mock trial at sea before common 
sailors and was condemned to die ; but his head was not 
severed from his body until after the sixth stroke. His 
remains were placed on the sands near Dover and guarded 

Lingard, by officers of the sheriff of Kent until the King ordered 

VoLIV.,p.47. t nem to be delivered to his widow.* A report was cir- 
culated that the ships which had thus intercepted the 
passage of the unfortunate Duke belonged to a Kentish 
port, and that the murderers of the Duke were aided by 

ySTSl p 466 ^ en ^ 8n people ; Queen Margaret therefore threatened 

exemplary vengeance on the disloyal county. 

By the death of Suffolk the Duke of York was freed 
from a powerful enemy, and though still in Ireland, his 

Vo? L p. 574. fri en ^ s i* 1 England did not cease to extol his merit, and at 

the same time to enlarge on the King's incapacity for 
government. 

At this crisis (24th May, 1450), a wide-spread and for- 
midable insurrection broke out, in which the men of Kent, 
being bent on a reform of the Government, took the most 
prominent part. In connexion with this rebellion, Hall, 
the Chronicler, who wrote within a century of Cade's 
death, thus characterizes our Kentish ancestors. 

Chronicle, "Because the Kentish men be impatient in wrongs, disdaining of too 

p. 220. much oppression, and ever desirous of new change and new fanglesness, 

the overture of this matter was put first forth in Kent,f and to the 
intent that it should not be known that the Duke of York or his friends 
were the cause of the sudden rising £ a certain young man of a goodly 



* In Fenn's " Letters of the Paston Family" there is an interesting 
account of this transaction. The sheriff sent his under-sheriff to the 
King and to the Judges for instructions. —2nd Ed., VoL I., p. 41. 

f "It is said that this insurrection caused great havoc among the 
Canterbury records." — The late Mr. Larking' 8 Paper on the Surrenden 
Records, Arch. Cant. t Vol. I., p. 60 (1). 

£ One of our modern writers (Professor Creasy) asserts that there is 
no proof that Cade when he headed this Kentish insurrection was acting 
at the Duke of York's instigation.— History of England, Vol, II., p. 457. 
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itatore and pregnant wit was enticed to take upon himself the name of Chap. XXII . 
John Mortimer although his name were John Cade." 

This rebel is best known to us as " Jack Cade," having as- 
sumed the name of " Mortimer." We ought, however, to 
forget Shakespeare's ignorant Clown and Buffoon (copied Play of 
possibly from the Jack Straw of Richard II.), to provoke S^JlJ 1 *' 
the laughter of the play-going world. He also called him- 
self John Amend-all. In the proclamation and writ for his q^ Wi p# 304. 
apprehension he is styled John Cade, born in Ireland, 
calling himself John Mortimer,* Captain of Kent, dwelling 
in Sussex, the year before, &c. He was no doubt a mili- 
tary adventurer, and if not born in Ireland, may have Creasy, 
served there under the Duke of York, who, according to Yo ^^tV*^' 
Hall, had many adherents in Kent. His earliest followers 
were not numerous, but assembling in good order on " the 
Plain of Blackheath," they encamped there on the 1st of 
June, and their numbers soon increased to 20,000. They 
avowed attachment and fidelity to the King, but hostility 
to his Council, to whom they addressed their wrongs and 
demands in two papers, one entitled " The complaint of 
the Commons of Kent and causes of the Assembly on the g . qqq 

Blackheath," and the other, " The request by the Captain 
of the great Assembly in Kent." These documents refer, 
among other things, to a rumour that Kent was to be 
destroyed and made a wild forest in consequence of the 
murder of the royal favourite, the Duke of Suffolk, of 
which deed the Commons of Kent averred that they were 
not guilty ; and they then allege that the King improperly 
gave away the revenues of the Crown, and took for his own 
maintenance the goods of the people, that the col- 
lectors of the 15th penny in Kent were vexed and hurt in 
being compelled to pay large sums into the Exchequor for 
the writ Quorum Nomina for allowance of the barons of 
the Cinque Ports, and they required that the barons them- 



* Dr. Hook, in his "lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury," des- 
cribes him as an unknown Irishman, who, in order to give political signi- 
ficance to the insurrection, assumed to be Sir John Mortimer, brother of 
the Earl of March.— VoL V., p. 162. And in the "English Chron.," 
CamcL Soc., 1856, p. 64, he is called " a ribande, a yrisheman." 
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Cha p. XX IL selves might do it at their own cost ; * that the sheriffs 
and other collectors of the royal revenues, including " the 
Ministers of the Court of Dover," were guilty of extortion; 
that the "people of the shire of Kent" were intimidated 
in the election of their Members of Parliament, and 
bribery was resorted to,t that its inhabitants were "vexed 
in costs and labour" by being compelled to travel from the 
farthest part of West Kent into the East to attend the 
Sessions of the Peace, "causing some men ^xe days' 
journey;" and they desired that for the better adminis- 

Stow, p. 386. tration of justice the county should be divided into two 

parts. J They asked for the recall of the Duke of 
York and other true Lords to the King's Court ; their 
object being to place their weak-minded and vacillating 
sovereign under the control of the Yorkists. Nothing 
is said about villenage, so that we may conclude that 
this grievance was lessened, but a repeal of the Statute 
of Labourers is demanded. Messages passed between 
the rebels and the Ministers of the Crown, which ended 
in the refusal of the Privy Council to receive the com- 
plaints and requests of the people. Henry, having 
assembled an armed force of about 15,000 men, marched 
with them from London to Blackheath on the 11th of 
June. Cade, however, withdrew his forces to Sevenoaks, 
probably with the intention of attacking Enole, the resi- 
dence of Lord Say, || where he appears to have received 
considerable reinforcements from Sussex and Surrey. The 
King sent an esquire called William Stafford, and Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, his cousin, to "spy" where the 



* The Cinque Ports having to provide vessels properly manned, were 
exempt from the subsidies ; and the inhabitants of Kent deemed it only 
right that they should claim such exemption at their own cost. 

f James Fynes and Wm. Crowner were Knights of the shire for Kent, 
25 Hen. VI. ; and John Chene and Wm. Crowner were returned 27 
Henry VI. Crowner was beheaded by Cade. 

X We certainly may infer from this that the county was not divided at 
this time for the administration of justice. 

|| Mr. Dun-ant Cooper and Mr. Orridge state that Lord Say was Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent. I question whether such an office existed at this 
time. 
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Kentish men were. Muster rolls were kept by most Cha p. XX II. 
of the constables in the Weald and other parts of 
Kent, and the forces collected began to be regularly 
organized. The Staffords, with a few men, pursued 
the rebels ; but Cade turned upon them at Sevenoaks, 
on June 18th,* defeated the royalists, killed Sir Hum- 
phrey and his cousin William, and arrayed himself 
in the knight's armour. In the meantime Henry had 
marched back to London with the greater part of his 
forces, where he disbanded them, and removed to Kenil- 
worth. I need not dwell on the subsequent events con- 
nected with this outbreak, which have been so often 
recorded, though, until of late, not very accurately. To 
appease the rebels, Henry sent his chamberlain, Lord 
Say (a friend of the late Duke of Suffolk), to the Tower. 
Cade, armed in a brigandinee, and wearing a pair of gilt 
spurs and a gilt salade (open helmet), and a gown of blue 
velvet, triumphantly entered London on the 2nd of July, 
when he struck London-stone with his sword, exclaiming, 
" Now is Mortimer Lord of this City." He got into his 
power Lord Say and his son-in-law, William Crowmer, 
the Sheriff of Kent,f who it was alleged had been 
guilty of great exactions. Say was tried in a tumultuous 
manner at Guildhall, and was beheaded ; while Crow- 
mer was taken out of the Fleet, led to Mile End, and, 
without any other judgment, his head was struck off. 
The two lifeless heads were carried through the streets 
and made to kiss each other. Cade's followers now 
commenced plundering the shops and houses in Lon- 
don. A desperate fight on London Bridge between 
the Royalists (commanded by Lord Scales) and the 
rebels took place on Sunday night [5th July] , which 
lasted several hours without any decisive result, though 



* The 18th June is given as the date of Sir Humphrey Stafford's 
death in Inquis. pott mortem, 28 Henry VI., No. 7; and this agrees with 
Vm. of Wyrcester. 

t He held the manor of Tunstall, in this county. 

VOL. n. CC 
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Chap. XXII. the royalists at length got possession of the bridge.* At 
this juncture a short truce by mutual consent took place, 
followed by a conference between the Bishop of Win- 
chester t and Cade in the church of St. Margaret, South- 
wark. The rebel chief insisted that his rejected petitions 
should be received and considered. This was agreed to, 
free pardons to all who had taken part in the rising 
were promised, and when they were issued under the 
royal seal, the greater part of the insurgents returned to 
their homes, although Cade represented to them that 
these pardons would have no effect until sanctioned by 
Parliament. \ Thus abandoned, he despatched his plun- 
der in a barge to Rochester, and proceeded by land with 
a few followers to Queenborough, where he made a fruit- 
less attempt to seize that Castle, which was successfully 
defended by Sir Roger Chamberleyn and twenty-two 
men ; for which they were rewarded. § This was followed 
by a quarrel about the division of the plunder. Finding 
that his position had become desperate, he fled in disguise 
about the 11th of July. The proclamation, offering 1,000 
marcs for his apprehension, "quick or dead, 1 ' is dated 10th 
July, 1450. 

We now come to the vexed question between the men 
of Kent and the men of Sussex, which has been pending 
for so many years, viz., was Cade captured by Alexander 
Iden in Kent or in Sussex ? 

All are agreed that the rebel was captured by Alexander 
Iden, but it is not so clear that Iden was sheriff of Kent 
at that precise time. Whichever may have been the county, 
there is nothing to be proud of in the matter ; but as an 



Devon's 
lime Boll, 
p. 471. 



Chron. Vm. 
of Wyrcester, 
p. 76. 



* The insurgents from Essex and Suffolk joined Cade when he web in 
the city, according to Mr. W. Dun-ant Cooper. 

f William Wayneflete, afterwards the founder of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

X His own pardon is dated Monday, 7th July, and he is called " John 
Mortimer." 

§ The Mayor of Queenborough at this time was a merchant, named 
John Cokerham ; he and several mariners from Queenborough had joined 
the rebels. 
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historical fact, it is desirable that the question should, Chap. XXIL 
if possible, be set at rest. 

Let us first notice what our Kentish topographers and 
historians have to say on the subject, reminding the 
reader that Heathfield and Hothfield are synonymous. 

Though Lambarde, our earliest writer, notices this 
rebellion under "the Brents," he, and his contempo- 
rary, Camden, are both silent as to the capture of its 
leader. Philipott, under Bipley Court, Westwell, writes 
a.d. 1659 :— 

" The Iden* were a family of great antiquity and no less revenue about p. 365. 
Iden, in Sussex, and Bolvenden, in Kent.* As early as 1280 we find 
John de Iden passing away lands to John de More, and of this family 
was Alexander Iden, Esq., who slew Jack Cade, . . . who shrouded 
himself in some of those grounds which belonged to Ripley Court, and 
lay not far distant from Hothfield, and were then in the tenure of 
William Iden, Esq., Justice of the Peace, and father of Alexander Iden, 
where, being discovered, he was offered up a sacrifice to the justice of 
Henry VI." 

Then under Hothfield, the same writer adds : — 

" In a field not far removed from Ripley, a manor belonging to Alex- P» 194. 
ander Iden, Esq., was Jack Cade, that counterfeit Mortimer, slain by A. 
Iden who was invested with the honour of knighthood ; the age wherein 
he lived admired him ; nor shall there be any history for the future which 
■hall not record him." 

Eilburne, who is generally very accurate, published his p. 149. 
work the same year, a.d. 1659, and he says, under Hoth- 
field, in Kent, " Alexander Eden (a gentleman of this 
county) here took and killed that execrable rebel Jack 
Cade, in the year 1450." 

Dr. Harris, under Hothfield, makes the same statement, p. 330. 
He then proceeds to give full particulars of the rebellion, 
and adds that on his flight Cade lurked about in the 
woods of Sussex and Kent, and that Eden slew him at 
this place [Hothfield] , and carried his body in a cart up 
to London. Again, under Eipley Court, in Westwell, he 
says, "Alexander Iden was the man that killed Jack 
Cade, who had hid himself in his father's grounds about 
Hothfield." 

* Might they not also have held property at Heathfield, in Sussex? 

CO 2 
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Cha p. X XII. Towards the close of his work, however, there is either 
p. 428. a clerical error or an evident contradiction, for in pub- 

lishing the list of sheriffs during this reign he gives a 
second and longer account of this outbreak, and adds that 
Cade "ran away in disguise into the woods in Sussex, 
where a Kentish gentleman, one Mr. Alexander Iden, 
seeing him at Hothjield, in Sussex, attempted to take him, 
and on his resistance slew him." 
p. 470. Seymour, in his "History of Kent," under Hothfield, 

says that Cade was taken and killed there by Alexander 
Eden, in 1450. 
VoL III., Hasted, in his narrative of the rebellion, when refer- 

P p. 205, 255. ring to Ripple (f orm e r iy Eipley) Court, in WestweU, 

states that it was originally part of the possessions of 
Eichard de Eiply (who held it by knight-service of the See 
of Canterbury temp. Edward I.). It then passed to the 
Brockhulls, and they were succeeded by the Idens, a 
family of great antiquity and good estate about Iden, in 
Sussex, and Eolvenden ; and Alexander Iden held Eipple 
Court at the time of this rebellion, and was appointed 
sheriff of Kent after the execution by Cade of William 
Crowmer. 

He gives the following account of Cade's cap- 
ture : — Cade, deserted by his followers, fled alone and 
concealed himself in the woods belonging to Ripple 
Court, and the King having offered 1,000 marcs for his 
body, dead or alive, Iden discovered him in a field in 
this parish of WestweU or tlie adjoining parish of Hothfield 
belonging to this manor,* and attempted to take him. On 
his resistance he slew him and cut off his head and carried 
it with the body to London, where he received the thanks 
of the Government and the reward was ordered to be paid 
Vol. ni., to him. Hasted says that the field in Hothfield was still 

P« 255 « named, from this circumstance, " Jack Cade's field," and 



* Alexander Iden afterwards married the widow of Crowmer, who 
was daughter of Lord Say, and he was again appointed Sheriff of 
Kent in this reign. He was, according to Weever (quoting Stow and 
Holinshed), also appointed keeper of Rochester castle. 
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in his day formed part of the Earl of Thanet's grounds Ohap. XXII. 
[now Sir Henry Tufton's] adjoining Hothfield Place.* 
It should be remembered that Ashford and the neigh- JJ** D"»»* 

- Cooper. 

bourhood were the heart of the rising, and Westwell and 
Hothfield are its adjoining* parishes. What more prob- 
able than that Cade, who has been called (though errone- Arch. Cant., 
ously) " the Tanner of Ashford," when he refused to accept r°233[ llM 
the free pardon which was offered to him, and had again 
unfurled his banner, should hasten to the vicinity from 
which he might most expect support ? and time and dis- 
tance both favour such a conclusion. 

Shakspeare, Sir Walter Scott, and other writers of plays 
and romances, though not to be relied upon in matters of 
history, generaUy have some foundation, however slight, 
for what they advance. Thus Shakspeare, in Henry VI., 
part II., act III., scene 1, makes the Duke of York 
exclaim, 

" 1 have seduced a head-strong Kentish man, 
"John Cade, of Ashford, 
" To make commotion, as full weU he can, 
" Under the title of John Mortimer." 

In the same play, act IV., scene 3, " Cade on Blackheath" 
calls out, 

" Where's Dick, the butcher of Ashford." 

And in the same Act, scene 10, "Iden's garden in Kent," 
he exclaims, 

" These five days have I hid me in these woods ;" 

which was the precise time that elapsed between his 
flight and death. And when Iden presented Cade's head 
to King Henry, who demands of him his name, he re- 
plies : — 

" Alexander Iden, that's my name : 

"A poor esquire of Kent that loves his King." 

Act v., #c. 1. 

In this play we have no scenes laid in Sussex, and no 

* A field in "Westwell, belonging to Sir Henry Tufton, part of the 
Park Farm, is called to this day "King Henrys Meadow;" could 
have been purchased with the reward received by Alexander Iden ? 
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Cha p, xx n. reference to that county. All this, however, is but as a 
feather in the scale. 

Let us now turn to the writings of the historians and 
topographers of Sussex. Horsfield, who published his 
work in 1885, tells us under Heathfield : — 

Vol. I., p. 576. "About half a mile from Heathfield Park is a hamlet called Cade 

Street. The same is said by the inhabitants to have been the spot where 
Jack Cade, * the notorious rebel,' was slain by Alexander Iden, Sheriff 
of Kent, in the reign of Henry VL On this supposition the late F. New- 
bery, Esq., erected a commemorative pillar, with this inscription: 'Near 
this spot was slain the notorious rebel, Jack Cade, by Alexander Iden, 
Esq., Sheriff of Kent, A.D. 1450. His body was carried to London, and 
his head fixed upon London Bridge. This is the success of all rebels, 
and this fortune chance th ever to traitors. — HalTs Chi-oniclt. 9 

" The fact of Cade's having been killed here at all has been recently 
called in question ; and Hothfield, in Kent, is said to have been the 
stage whereon was enacted the closing scene of Jack's tragedy.* This 
may be the case, but Heathfield has generally been considered the spot 
where he was taken. 

" Tradition here says, that after his desertion by his followers he fled 
to Queenborough Castle, Kent, where he was denied entrance ; when, 
disguising himself, he fled into Sussex, and resided at an obscure house 
in Heathfield, called Newick in ancient deeds (Cade's Castle), which was 
formerly moated, and the remains of which are still visible ; and a gate 
placed on the road that leads from the house to the common is still 
called Iden's Gate. It is added that he was slain by Iden in the garden 
here. In another traditionary story preserved in this neighbourhood, he 
is alleged to have been a menial servant of Lord Dacre, who then owned 
Bailey Park." 

Mr. Mark A. Lower, in his " Worthies of Sussex," thus 
introduces the rebel : — 

p. 55. " Jack Cade among the 'Worthies of Sussex 1' will probably be the ex- 

clamation of gentle readers. As to his worth, it rests solely on the value 
of his example as one to be avoided. That he was a native of Sussex, 
and that he met with condign death in this shire, I shall briefly attempt 
to prove. . . . Moat of our historians have committed the double 
error of stating that Cade was born in Ireland, and slain in Kent. Speed, 
in his * History of Great Britain,' says that he had been servant to Sir 
Thomas Dacre. This knight was, if I mistake not, the son of Thomas 
Lord Dacre, and his daughter, Joane, conveyed the barony-in-fee to the 
Fyneses, builders of Herstmonceux Castle, who also held the park of 
Bailey, in the parish of Heathfield, now the property of Sir Charles R. 



* Family Topographer, Sussex, p. 218. 
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Blunt, Bart Cade is not, so far as I know, an Irish name ; but it has Chap. XXII. 

been for centuries well known in East Sussex, especially about Heath- 

field, Maresfield, and May field, as is shown by the numerous entries in 

the parish registers, as well as by lands and localities denominated after 

the family. The hamlet where, according to the unvarying tradition of 

the district, he met his doom is still called Cade Street. 

"John (or Jack) Cade was probably born between 1420 and 1430, since 
he is described as young when he played so prominent a part in one of 
the greatest insurrections that England has witnessed. Holinshed calls 
him ' a certain young man of goodly stature and pregnant wit, 1 but says 
nothing of his birth-place. He had passed some time in France ; whether 
as a soldier or an outlaw does not appear. .... When Cade found 
that his cause was desperate, and that a reward of one thousand marks 
had been offered for his apprehension, he galloped off in the direction of 
the coast, in the hope of escaping to the Continent. He was hotly pur- 
sued by Alexander Iden, a gentleman of Sussex extraction, but resident 
at Westwell, in Kent, who at length slew him and obtained the reward. 
The chroniclers do not agree as to the place where this event occurred. 
Some say in Kent, at a village named Hothfield, apparently on the 
strength of Cade's captaincy of the Kentish men, and his death at the 
hands of the Kentish squire ; and Shakspeare, on their authority, lays 
the death scene in a garden in Kent. Others, with more probability, de- 
clare that it took place in Sussex." Mr. Lower then quotes Holinshed, 
who states that Cade departed secretly into Sussex, and proceeds, "That 
Jack Cade should have sought refuge from his pursuers among the woods 
and secluded nooks of his native Weald it is reasonable to suppose, and 
the traditions of the district fully support such an opinion. On this 
latter authority he is said to have concealed l.imself at the farmhouse of 
Newick, in the northern part of the parish of Heath field, then a small 
moated mansion, which was afterwards called, in allusion to the event, 
' Cade's Castle/ Within my memory the road leading from Heathfield 
Common to that house was called ' Iden's Gate,'' or way, probably indi- 
cating the route taken by the Kentish squire when in search of the rebel, 
though the actual place of his death is fixed in another part of the 
parish, at 'Cade' Street. He was playing at bowls— so continues the 
tradition — in the garden of an alehouse there, when he was pierced with 
an arrow from Mr. Iden's well-strung bow." 

Mr. Lower adds, " Some authorities make Iden High Sheriff of Kent 
at the time ; this is not true, though he served that office in 1457, six 
years afterwards." 

Again, Mr. Lower, in his recent "History of Sussex," 
writes : — 

" Cade Street, vulgo Cat Street, is a hamlet of this parish. It takes Vol. I., p. 226. 
its name from the notorious pretender, Jack Cade, * Captain of Kent,' 
who appears to have been born here, and who was here slain, after his 
outlawry in 1450, by Alexander Iden, sheriff of Kent. The spot of his 
capture is indicated by a kind of monumental pillar." 
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Mr. W. Dnrrant Cooper, in his able paper entitled 
" John Cade's Followers in Kent," records that : — 

" Cade fled about 11th July, and waa taken at Heathfield, in Saawx, 
between that day and the 15th, when hi* dead body waa brought to toe 
Council." 

While in his paper on the " Participation of Sussex in 
Cade's Rebellion," he states, on the authority of Wdl 
of Wyrcester, that on the 11th of July, at Rochester, the 
servants of the said Captain quarrelling among them- 
selves as to the division of seized goods, the Captain him- 
self took his horse and fled ; and following him, the 6&id 
new Sheriff of Kent killed the said Captain during his 
flight in a certain garden ; but he does not say where 
situate. 

The pardon extended to all the insurgents, including 
Cade, provided they returned to their own homes ; after 
some demur it was accepted, and they nearly all dispersed. 
Cade soon repented of his credulity and again unfurled his 
banner, and thus committed a fresh act of treason. Hence 
in his attainder no mention is made of any act of treason 
committed by him before the 8th of July. He found men 
prepared to join him, but their number was too 6mall to 
attack the city ; they retired from Southwark and passed 
through Deptford to Rochester, and there quarrelled res- 
pecting the partition of the -plunder. We next trace Cade 
at Queenborough Castle, "with a few men that were 
left about him," which he failed to surprise and get 
possession of. We lose sight of him from this moment 
until he was captured. The proclamation offering the 
reward for him " quick or dead" is dated on 10th day of 
July. The precise day on which he left Queenborough 
Castle is not known. We are told it was about the 11th 
of July. His dead body was brought to London on the 
15th of July. Now, notwithstanding the state of the roads 
and the slow process of conveying the body to London in 
a cart, I admit the possibility of all this being accom- 
plished within the prescribed time either at Heathfield in 
Sussex, or Hothneld in Kent, but the movements of all 
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parties must have been rapid, and how he could have Chap. XXII. 

found time to " reside in an obscure house in Heathfield," 

or to have concealed himself in a farm house at Newick, 

when, according to Mr. Lower's statement, he was captured 

in another part of the parish, or how he could have found 

time to amuse himself by playing at bowls in the garden 

of an alehouse "when he was pierced by an arrow from 

Mr. Iden's well-strung bow" I am at a loss to understand. 

Again, we are told that he "galloped off in the direction 
of the coast, in the hope of escaping to the Continent, 
and was hotly pursued by Alexander Iden, a gentleman 
of Sussex extraction, but resident at Westwell, in Kent." 
If this was really his object, why should he traverse Kent 
to reach a place in Sussex miles from the sea, when he 
started from the borders of the Kentish coast, where 
many of his great supporters dwelt, and with money and 
plunder at his command ? Then it is stated that he was 
seeking shelter in his " native Weald;" and because the 
name of Cade was well known for centuries in Heathfield 
and the neighbourhood, we are to conclude, therefore, 
that he was a native of East Sussex. Thus, instead of 
endeavouring to escape to the Continent, as we are first 
told, he flees to the vicinity of his birth, (?) and is killed 
while amusing himself with bowls, at the very time when 
1,000 marks were offered for his apprehension. But the 
name of Cade was almost as common in Kent and Surrey 
as it was in Sussex. As early as the twelfth century, it Ante, 
frequently appears in the Sheriff's Pipe Koll for Kent; and VoL L » p * 3 * 7, 
in the reign of Henry III. Arnold de Cade held a manor NevUle, 6 p. 218b 
in Ospringe, which afterwards acquired the name of 
Cades.* In Surrey, Henry Cade was vicar of Battersea 
in 1413. A family of this name were interred in Betch- 
worth church ; a Magdalen Cade was a benefactress to 
Beigate ; and some of our livings in Kent have been held 
by clergymen of this name. 

Mr. Lower, in asserting that the Cades have for cen- 

* During Wat Tyler's rebellion, Edmund Cade is returned under the 
Hundred of Faveranam as an Alderman. — Arch. Cant., iii., 92, 
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turies been well known about Heathfield, Maresfield, and 
Mayfield, proves too much, unless he can establish that 
the castle, and the street, &c, were called from the rebel 
himself; for who can say that they may not have origin- 
ated with some one else of the same name? 4 ' But was 
Jack Cade a native of Sussex ? It was the policy of the 
Ministers to designate him as " a low caitiff;" and to say 
that his army was composed of " the filth and scum of 
Kent," to quiet the fears and alarm of the nation. He 
was, I submit, an Irishman, though Cade, according to 
Mr. Lower, may not be an Irish name ; the proclamation 
for his apprehension states he was born in Ireland, and he 
had the bearing and carriage of a gentleman, and was no 
Sussex churl, or he could never have drawn so many "tall 
men" of Kent to his standard, as I will presently shew. 

I freely acknowledge that I entered upon this inquiry 
with an impression, and rather a strong one, that the 
capture took place in ^£ent, and not in Sussex ; and if I 
had rested on our local historians and topographers, I 
should have remained in error. But the contempo- 
rary evidence and statements of general historians and 
chroniclers, who lived in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, to which I will presently refer (my attention hav- 
ing been directed to them by several esteemed friends, 
who have rendered most valuable assistance to me), so 
completely outweigh the almost unsupported statements 
made by our more modern local historians (excepting Mr. 
W. Durrant Cooper), that, though Kent may claim the 
Captor, Sussex, I am now willing to admit, is entitled to 
the Capture. 

In a chronicle of London, by George Skinner, who was 
Mayor of London in 1453, three years after the rebellion, 
and therefore likely to know what he was writing about, 
he says that Cade was taken and slain in the Weald, in 



* We find from Mr. Lower himself, that he had been informed by the 
Rev. Edward Turner that he could claim at least two John Cades as 
parishioners of Maresfield, in the sixteenth century. — Worthies of Sussex, 
p. 55. 
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the country of Sussex, on the 12th July, and on the mor- Chap. XXII. 
row " he was brought in a carre alle nakyd." He adds 
that his body was identified by the wife of the land- 
lord of the Hart at Southwark. That it was then taken 
to the King's Bench, where it lay from Monday at even- 
ing (18th), to Thursday following. It was then beheaded 
and quartered, drawn on a hurdle from the King's Bench, 
through Southwark to Newgate, and the head set on 
London Bridge. 

In the continuation of the Brute Chronicle (by another 
contemporary author), it is stated the capture was in 
Sussex. 

In the English Chronicle, p. 67 ; the Grafton Chroni- 
cle, p. 614 ; Hall's Chronicle, p. 222 ; Baker's Chronicle, 
p. 192 ; Fabyan, p. 625 ; Holinshed, v. hi., p. 226 ; we 
find it stated that the capture was in Sussex. To this 
list must be added the names of Stow, Bapin, and Lin- 
gard, who all point to Sussex, and not Kent. Hume says 
he was killed by " one Iden, a gentleman of Sussex." 

Professor Creasy fctates : — 

"About the 11th of July, Cade saw that his position was desperate, Vol. II., p. 461 
and fled in disguise into Sussex. Alexander Iden, with an armed force, 
pursued him and came up with him, and slew him at Heathfield." 

The late Mr. B. Brogden Orridge, in his recent " Illus- 
trations of Jack Cade's Bebellion," from searches among 
the Guildhall records, mentions that Cade, 

"Disguised in a strange attire, privily fled into the wood country 
beside Lewes, in Sussex, hoping to escape. He was pursued by Alex- 
ander Iden, the new Sheriff of Kent, and by ' others with him,' and not 
alone. On what day they came up with Cade at Heathfield is not clear. 
In the Chronicle published by the Camden Society, in 1856, it is stated 
that he was wounded * unto the dethe, and take and carried in a cart 
towards Londoun, and be the way deide.' " 

Rose, in his " Biographical Dictionary," says, "he fled 
on horseback to Lewes, and was killed July 11th." 

The passages to be found in the first volume of the 
Paston Letters respecting this insurrection are very inter- 
esting, but they do not add much to our knowledge of its 
leader. The movements of the rebels no doubt took them 
into Sussex. 
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Chap. XXII. The Grey Friars Chronicle, printed by the Camden 
Book IX., Society in 1852, states that Cade was killed in Kent. In 
Ch ^ x VL, Speed's History of Creat Britain (1614) we find " Alexr. 
Iden, a gentleman of Kent, had the happiness to discover 
and kill him (Cade) at Hothfield, in that county ;" and 
it is suggested that this statement misled our earliest 
Kentish historians. 

It must be borne in mind that we possess fewer authen- 
tic records of the fifteenth century than of many earlier 
periods of our history. " The wars of the Boses," says 
Vol. II., p. 17. Mackintosh, " fill an insulated space between the cessa- 
tion of Latin annalists and the rise of English historians/' 
so that if his remark that ".the partisans of Wat Tyler 
had no historians" be true, it is equally true that the 
different historians who first recorded the events of the 
reign of Henry VI. have given very erroneous accounts 
of this outbreak by Cade (whom it is generally admitted 
was " master of the moment"), and the position in life of 
those who took part in it. 

The evidence to be obtained in the Public Becord Office 
on this subject is also very scanty. But an important 
29 Henry VI., entry which appears to me decisive respecting the place of 
&*J°1 . capture is to be met with in the Issue Bolls of the Exche- 

quer, being a mandate to deliver JB20 to John Davy, for 
" the good service by him to the King lately done in 
taking the great traitor and rebel who called himself John 
Mortymer, at Hefeld" in the county of Sussex. 

In the parliamentary rolls of Henry VI. there are seve- 
ral entries of attainders of Cade and his adherents, but 
they are all silent as to his place of capture. 

At this period, Acts were from time to time passed for 
resuming improvident grants by the Crown on false sug- 
gestion, &c, which were called Acts of Besumption. In 
one which passed the Commons in 88 Henry VI. (1455), but 
which did not receive the royal assent, there is an excep- 
tion in favour of Alexander Iden, who had received a grant 
from the King of the custody of Bochester Castle, and an 
annuity of JB86, "for his services upon the sea," and ee- 
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pecially for the capture of Jack Cade. Are we to infer Cha p. XX IL 
from this that Iden had been employed at sea before he 
took Cade ? If so, we can understand his following him, 
as he might have been watching his movements from 
Eochester. 

Let me now endeavour to dispose of the question as to 
whether or not Alexander Iden was sheriff of Kent when 
he killed Cade ? Sussex and Surrey were at this time 
always represented by the same sheriff, and there is no 
authority for the late Mr. Holloway's statement in his 
History of Eye that "the counties of Kent and Sussex 
were under the jurisdiction of the same sheriff, as ap- 
pears in Cade's rebellion, who was killed at Heathneld, 
in Sussex, by Alexander Iden, who is called sheriff of 
these two counties/' 

Mr. Lower in his " Worthies of Sussex" tells us that Note • p. 66. 
" some authorities make Iden high sheriff of Kent at the 
time ; this is not true, though he served that office, in 
1457, six years afterwards." But in his last work, " The 
History of Sussex," he describes him " as sheriff of Kent." * 
My own impression, after some consideration, is that 
Iden was not sheriff of Kent at the precise time of the 
capture for the following reason : — William Crowmer, the 
then sheriff, was beheaded on the 4th of July, 1450, and 
Cade's dead body was in London on the 15th of July. 
Is it probable, during these eleven days, with the 
county in open rebellion, that young Iden would have 
been appointed Crowmer' s successor ? Is it not more 
reasonable to conclude that having so distinguished him- 
self by killing the rebel, the feeble King and his advisers 
on the very day that he conveyed the body to London 
were glad of the opportunity of conferring the vacant 
office upon him in addition to that of Custos of Eochester 

• Between the publication of these works Mr. Lower, in a Paper on Vol. XVIII., 
the Sussex Archaeological Collections, " Notes on Jack Cade and his p. 37. 
Adherents," corrects certain errors which appeared in his " Worthies of 
Sussex, M one of them as to the date of Cade s death, and the other res- 
pecting Iden not being sheriff of Kent, though the last one, I think, was 
not an error. 
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Chap. XXII. Castle ? for we are not left in doubt as to his being sheriff 
of Kent for the remainder of that year. I admit he is 
called Sheriff in the mandate for the payment of the 
reward ; and he is also called new Sheriff on the 15th of 
July ; but even official dates are not to be relied on at 
this time, for in Devon's " Extracts from the Issue Rolls," 
under 29th June, events are referred to which occurred 
on the 12th of July following. It is true that there 

_ , are no sheriffs' accounts for Kent in the Public Record 

Exchequer, _ , 

Queen's Office within several years of the rebellion, but on the 

SnScer Lay ^*P e ^°^> wn i°h i* silent as to the capture both under 
Subsidies. Kent and Sussex, we find an account rendered by 
ent, -116. Thomas 'Wynslaive, the administrator of the goods 
and chattels of William Growmer, sheriff of Kent, 
for Easter Term, in the twenty-eighth year, and Alex- 
ander Iden, for the term of Michaelmas, in the twenty- 
ninth year.* If further proof is needed, we find that 
Parliament having granted the King an alien subsidy in 
the county of Kent for three years, to be levied on fo- 
reigners, Alexander Iden, late sheriff of Kent, paid over 
48«. lOrf. on that account for the same term and year 
(Michaelmas, 1450), thus putting it beyond a doubt 
that Crowmer was sheriff in Easter Term and Iden in 
Michaelmas Term, 1450 ; + and he was again sheriff of 
Kent in the thirty-fifth of Henry VI. (1458). 

We are indebted to the important researches of Mr. W. 
Durrant Cooper for his paper on " John Cade's Followers 
in Kent," published in the seventh volume of Archseologia 
Cantiana, to Sir Edward Creasy, and also to Mr. J. Gaird- 
ner, of the Public Kecord Office, the editor of the new 
edition of the Paston Letters, for establishing the fact 
that this was not the assemblage of a rabble collected 

* This account included numerous heavy fines on gentlemen, clerks, 
husbandmen, and labourers, for divers insurrections and other offences. 

t The Exchequer, however, does not appear to have recognised either 
Trinity or Hilary Term. The word "term" is not used in the Issue 
Rolls, though it occurs in the Pipe RolL " Michaelmas" and " Easter" 
are employed to distinguish the two halves of the year, the latter extend- 
ing from 25th March to 29th September. 
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from our towns and hundreds in Kent, blindly en- Chap. XXIL 
gaged in the slaughter and pillage of the upper 
classes ; but an organized rising of the middle as 
well as the humbler classes of Kent and Sussex, joined 
by many of the gentry, and that there was a regular 
military array in Kent, by the local authorities, of men 
fit to bear arms. Many parishes in the Weald, particu- 
larly Marden, Penshurst (then belonging to Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham), Hawkhurst, Boughton 
Malherbe, Smarden, and Pluckley, furnished as many men 
as could be found in our own day fit for arms. The Patent 
Bolls referred to by Mr. Cooper contain the lists of the 
Kentish, Sussex, and Essex followers of Cade to whom 
pardons were granted, and include one knight, eighteen es- 
quires, and seventy-four gentlemen, and five of the clergy 
of Kent ; while in the Sussex list of those who were par- 
doned are to be found the names of the Abbot of Battle 
and Prior of Lewes, and a proportionate number of gentry, 
yeomen, and tradesmen, who it may be fairly concluded 
would never have jeoparded their lives and estates to 
become the followers of a " vagabond common soldier."* 
• Among the " Tall Personages" in the Weald of Kent or 
on its borders who obtained pardons we find four esquires 
and thirty-one gentlemen. The four esquires were Wil- 
liam Hexstall, of East Peckham, William Edward, of 
Sandhurst, William Culpeper, of Goudhurst, and John 
Fogge, of Chart. 

The thirty-one gentlemen were — 



William Spebt, of Halden. 
Stephen Norton, of Chart next 

Sutton. 
John Roberd, Sen., Cranbrook. 
John Roberd, Jun., Cranbrook. 



William Lovelace, Bethersden. 
Richard Forde, Penshurst. 
Wm. Harlakenden, Woodchurch. 
Alan Engeham, Woodchurch. 
Edmund Chertesy, Headcorn. 



Richard Lovelace, Byndesdom. ; Robert Est, Maidstone. 

* While in England Cade appears to have assumed the name of Aylmer, 
and to have pa**ed himself off as a physician. He had been living in the 
house of Sir Thomas Dacre, in Sussex, when he was obliged to abjure the 
kingdom for killing a woman who was with child. He then betook him- 
self to France, and served in the French war against England. —Oairdner's 
Introduction to the Potion Letter*, p. lii. 
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Chap. XXII. Richard Dtne, Maidstone. 
John Culpeper, Goudhunt. 
Richard Culpeper, Goudhunt. 
James Chetnewe, Weaterham. 
Hugh Atte Wood, Yalding. 
Stephen Hogge, of Frittenden. 
Robert Berkes, Hawkhurst. 
John Conoeherst, Hawkhurst. 
John Cattys, Wrotham. 
Robert Somery, Staplehunt. 
Roger Twtsden, Great Chart. 



Wm. Goldwbll, Great Chart 
Wm. Woodoate, Edenbxidge. 
John Gtbbes, Great Chart. 
Thomas Tragossb, Boughley fin 

Boughton Malherbe). 
William Odterne, Wittenham. 
Robert Bettenham, Pluckley. 
John Payne, Mereworth. 
Robert Chamberlet, Mereworth. 
Walter Brenchelet, Denynden. 



Among the other Kentish esquires and gentlemen, we 
meet with the names of Pympe, Oxenden, Brokman, Appul- 
durfeld, and Fyneux. Of the five ecclesiastics who were 
pardoned, two resided in the Weald — Thomas Changle, of 
Yalding ; and John Boteler, of Boughton Malherbe. There 
were also two "Holy Water Clerks" among the rebels. 
Among the constables of the different hundreds in the 
Weald who took part in the rebellion, are to be found the 
constables of the ville and lowy of Tunbridge, the ville of 
Brasted, and the hundreds of Westerham, Somerden, Wro- 
tham, Maidstone, Twyford, Chart, and Longbridge; while 
the yeomen, husbandmen, tradesmen, and mechanics, were 
collected from no less than fifty different parishes in and 
on the borders of the Weald, in addition to those who 
arrived from other parts of the county ; so that the Weald 
appears to have furnished more than its share of the 
rebels. The rising extended through the laths of Scray, 
Aylesford, and Sutton-at-Hone. There were a few rebels 
in Ship way, but the lath of St. Augustine was free from 
them, except the hundreds of E as try, Petham, Preston, 
Kingslowe, Wingham, and the Isle of Thanet. Goods to 
the amount of JB40, recovered from the rebels, were given 
to the bailiffs and citizens of Bochester, to make the east 
gate of that city, towards Canterbury. 

Cade's head was placed on London Bridge, with his 
face towards Kent. One quarter of his body was sent to 
Blackheath ; another to Norwich, where the bishop (Wal- 
ter Hart) was supposed to favour the cause of the Duke 
of York ; another to Salisbury ; and the fourth to Glou- 
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cester, the Abbot of St. Peter's there being also a favourer Chap. XXIL 

of the cause — so wide spread had this rebellion become. 

Cade has been described as " a fellow of princely mien, of 

a pregnant wit, and undaunted boldness ;" and even after 

his death he was not treated as the low-bred native of 

Sussex, as some of the writers in that county have 

designated him. 

Our Kentish Cardinal, John Kemp, then Archbishop of 
York* and Lord Chancellor, rode to Eochester after 
Cade's death, "for the tranquillity and good government 
of the King's subjects there," and for the recovery of the 
goods taken by the traitor; he was paid by the Exchequer 
for his journey. 

During this year [1450] no less than twenty-three 
rebels' heads were set upon London Bridge, while their 
quarters were dispersed over England. With all this, 
sedition was not put down in Kent, for Mr. Gairdner, in introduction 
the course of his valuable and interesting researches, T^*^ ePa8ton 
tells us, on the evidence of public records, that a new p. M. ' 
rising took place in August, at F aver sham, under one Faversham. 
"William Parminter, who called himself " The Second 
Captain of Kent," and he collected about 400 men. But 
even he was not the last " Captain of Kent " who made 
his appearance this year, for one John Smyth next as- 
sumed the title, for whose capture a reward of £40 was 
ordered to be paid to the Duke of Somerset. 

On the 18th of January, in the following year, the 
King, attended by certain noblemen and his Justices, 
rode into Kent. A Commission was opened at Canter- 
bury, when many of the leaders of the rebellion were 
arraigned and convicted, and twenty-six executed — eight 
at Canterbury, and the remainder in different towns of 
Kent and Sussex. On the King's return to London, 
the 28rd of February, "the men of that county [Kent] 
naked save their shirts, in great numbers," met him at 

* He was a native of Wye, having been born at Olantigh, and is inac- 
curately called at this time, by Fabyan and others, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He was not translated to Canterbury until 1452. 

VOL. H. DD 
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Chap. XXII. Blackheath, and on their knees asked and obtained par- 
don.* 

Tenterden. In consequence of the impoverishment of the town 

and port of Eye, Tenterden (the only corporate town 
in the Weald), was, 27 Henry VI. (1449), annexed to 

^aj** it and became a limb of the Cinque Ports. Before that 

pp. 308, 316. time it formed one of the Seven Hundreds. 



• According to Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle (p. 192), 500 were found 
guilty. 
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CHAPTER XXHL 

THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, CONCLUDED. - RISINGS IN 
KENT.— THE WARS OF THE ROSES.— PROCEEDINGS AT ' 
SANDWICH.— PERKIN WARBECK.— CORNISH REBELS IN 
KENT. -THE WOOLLEN AND IRON TRADES.— DWELLINGS, 
HABITS, WAGES, RENTS, ETC.— THE CHURCH.— PUBLIC 
STATUTES.— SHERIFFS, AND MEN OF EMINENCE IN THE 
WEALD, INCLUDING WILLIAM CAXTON. 

Chap. XXIII. 

EVEN after the suppression of Cade's rebellion, much ^^ 145& 
disaffection prevailed among all classes, especially 
in Kent, where another rising occurred in the beginning st 4?k 
of 1458 on the borders of the Weald (Westerham), headed 
by a man of high position, Eobert Poynings, whose niece 
was then Countess of Northumberland. lie had acted as 
Cade's carver and sword bearer ; and with the assistance 
of Thomas Bigg, one of Cade's captains, he drew together 
a number of outlaws and riotous persons in the Wealds of 
Kent and Sussex. Nothing very serious, however, came Patent Roll, 
of this tumult, and five years later Poynings obtained a ^^ nry YI *' 
pardon. 

The wars of the Eoses began in May, 1455, and in their a.d. 1455. 
course thirteen pitched battles were fought ; in one of 
them, say our old chroniclers, more Englishmen perished Creasy's 
than had fallen in the field during the whole of the war- ^£2d° 
fare in France for the preceding forty years; but this I VoLll.,p.464. 
venture to think is an exaggeration. 

Charles VII. of France, profiting by the internal dis- a.d. 1457. 
sensiort8 in England, dispatched two fleets. One under 
the command of Sir Pierre Breze sailed along the coasts 
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iL lie fj**g; *:c :f lie E*xke cf York*, then 
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ag-iv: Lin- Uf*ic iLis the Earl of Warwick sent a 
\*Aj of trc-cp* £ro:=> Calais under the command of Sir 
J0L2. DirLin, wLo arriving at Sandwich about break 
of day. g-srprised most of the officers in their beds and 
took Lord River*, the Admiral, and his eon, with the 
Kir.g'g sLips to Calais. 

The Queen fearing a renewal of war, issued a com- 
mit -ion for the apprehension of all those who openly 
favoured the house of York, and no county had greater 
reason to dread the resentment of the Court than Kent, 
H'/timbtd, which had throughout been strongly attached to the cause 
Y^ 11 ' of the White Rose. The inhabitants therefore solicited the 

rebel Lords at Calais to make a descent on their county, 
and promised to support them. Lord Falconbridge, War- 
wick's uncle, was dispatched from Calais to Sandwich as 
a pioneer, and finding the inhabitants of that place, and 
of the whole county, well affected to their cause, they 
resolved to proceed to England. 

The Ear Is sailed from Calais with 1,500 men, and 
when they landed at Sandwich they found 4,000 men, 
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under Lord Cobham, awaiting their arrival ; bo, preceded Cha p. XX III. 
by Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury (who was the 
uncle of the Earl of March), with his cross borne before 
him, they marched to London and entered the city on 2nd S 8 ^' !iXL 
July, 1460, with an army of 40,000 men. This was fol- 
lowed, first by the battle of Northampton, when the 
Lancastrians were defeated and the King taken prisoner ; 
and then by that of Wakefield, when the fortunes of 
war were reversed. The Duke of York was present and 
slain in this last engagement. His son, Edward Earl 
of March, now Duke of York, immediately took the 
field with 23,000 men, and on the 2nd of February, 
1461, the battle of Mortimer's Cross was fought, when 
the Yorkists were victorious, and 8,800 men were left JJ i f k {?* odl \M 

-i - i n VOL II., p. Ol. 

dead on the field. Fifteen days afterwards, at St. Al- 
ban's, victory declared itself in favour of the Lancas- 
trians. Henry, who had for a time been a prisoner in 
the army of the Yorkists, now met his Queen, and a 
deputation of aldermen invited them to the metropolis ; 
but hearing that Edward of York was marching to the 
aid of London, which was always devoted to his family, Hall, 
and little trusting Essex, and still less Kent, they departed p ' 
to the north, where the root of their power was. Prince KingEdw.rv. 
Edward entered London, and was proclaimed King by 
the title of Edward IV. ; he was crowned 28th June, 
1461, having gained the bloody victory of Towton, in the 
interval. 

In the year 1471, after the battle of Tewkesbury, a.d. 1471. 
Thomas Falconbridge, known as the bastard of Falcon- 
bridge, who had been practising piracy, collected a num- 
ber of mercenary supporters in Calais, and landed in 
Kent, sailed up the Thames, with 17,000 adherents of 
the House of Lancaster (including some Kentish men*), 
intending to surprise London and to release King 

* Tradition says that Nicholas Faunt (the Mayor of Canterbury at the 
time) was hanged at the Bull stake, near the Butter Market, Canterbury, 
for aiding the cause of the Bastard, and that the liberties of the city 
were seized into the King's hands.— jSomncr'i Canterbury, p. 369. 
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Chap. XXIII. Henry, who was then confined in the Tower; hut was 

repulsed, and finding that Edward IV. was marching 
towards London, he retired in good order to Sandwich, 
where he fortified himself. Edward, on his arrival in 
London, immediately marched to Canterbury. The Bas- 
tard still held the town of Sandwich, having forty-seven 
ships under his control; but hearing of the death of 
Henry VL, he submitted to King Edward, who dis- 
patched his brother, Eichard Duke of Gloucester, to 
Sandwich with a pardon on condition that all the ships 
were given up. Falconbridge, however, was soon after- 
wards beheaded. 

Passing over the nominal reign of young Edward V., 
which lasted only two months and thirteen days, we 
come to that of Eichard III., in which we find but little 
to record connected with the county at large. Under 

p. 113. " Gravesend" Kilburne writes : — " In the time of Eichard 

HE. divers of the gentry of Kent (with 5,000 men) 
attempted great matters here, but disappeared without 
action." This notice I conclude refers to the disturb- 
ance occasioned by the Duke of Buckingham, who had 
conspired against Eichard, but was betrayed and be- 
headed. From the following letter written by the Duke 
of Norfolk* to John Paston, dated 10th October, 1488, it 
would appear that some of the inhabitants of the Weald 
of Kent had taken part in this rising. 

Fenn's Letters, " Right welbeloved frynde, I comaunde me to you. It is soo that the 
Vol. II., p. 314, Kentysshmen be up in the Weld, and sey that they wol com 1 and Robbe 
2nd Edition. the Cite, which I shall lett (prevent) yf I may." 

" Therefore I pray you that with alle diligence ye make you redy and 
com bidder, and bring wt you six talle felaws in harnesse, and ye shall 
not lyse [lose] yor labor, that knoweth God, whoo have you in his 
keeping." 

King Hen. VII. We next come to the reign of Henry VII., and find Mar- 
garet, Duchess of Burgundy (Edward IV.'s sister) setting 
up Perkin Warbeck to counterfeit Richard, Duke of York, 
the younger of the two Princes whom Richard HI. is sup- 

• This was Shakespeare's " Jocky of Norfolk," Act V., so. 3, Richard 
XII. He was slain on Richard's side at the battle of Bosworth, 1485b 
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posed to have murdered ; and in July, 1495, pursuant to Chap. XXIII. 
the Duchess's directions, he sailed to the coast of Kent 
from Flanders with a large body of followers. According 
to Eapin, he landed some men near Sandwich to ascer- VoL I., p. 677. 
tain the feeling of the inhabitants, who, however, taking 
counsel with the Kentish gentry, attempted to allure 
Perkin himself on shore, intending to make him prisoner. 
Failing in this, they seized about 170 of the soldiers 
who had landed, including five captains ; they were con- 
veyed to London by Sir John Peche, sheriff of Kent,* 
"railed in ropes like horses drawing in a cart," and were Hall, p. 38. 
executed. Perkin weighed anchor and returned to Flan- stow, p. 480. 
ders ; \ and Henry VII. sent Sir Kichard Guldeford \ to 
thank the inhabitants of Kent for their fidelity. 

Two years later a body of Cornish insurgents marched a.d. 1497. 
through Wiltshire and Hampshire into Kent "with no Mackintosh, 
discernible object, || unless they were encouraged by the ° •>?• • 
traditional fame of the men of Kent as unconquered lovers 
of liberty." Their commander, Lord Audley, took up his 
position at Blackheath, and in an action which followed, 
22nd June, 1497, they were totally defeated by the royal 
troops, with a loss to the revolters of 2,000 men, and to Y } il i^^ , 
the King of only 800. Audley and some of his associates p. 514. ' 
were executed a few days after. 

Kent, we have seen, was fixed upon for the seat of the The Woollen 
manufacture of broad- cl oths ; but even after a century Trade - 
had elapsed, and though an annual exportation was carried ' p * 
on, it was only those of the coarsest description that our Samuel, 
ancestors could supply for home consumption or for Con- ^y ^j e ^^ nd 
tinental markets. There were two or three varieties of p. 26. 

• He was a man of some renown, and oreated a Knight Banneret and 
Lord Deputy of Calais. He resided at Lullingstone, and was buried in 
the parish church there. 

t After a variety of adventures he fell into Henry's hands, and was 
hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 23rd, 1499. 

X He resided at Halden, in Rolvenden, and was sheriff of Kent the 
previous year. He was knighted at Milford Haven and made Banneret 
at Blackheath. -PhUipott, p. 28. 

|| Had they not two very discernible objects ? Did they not wish to 
escape the subsidy, and also hope to plunder London ?— 8©e Hall, 
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Chap. XXIII. English sheep, yielding short and tolerably fine clothing 

wool, but these were not unexceptionable as to colour 
(pure whiteness being required). Hungary was remote 
and inaccessible; and Saxony did not, until long after- 
wards, contribute its admirable soft wool to the loom. 

On the 28th April, 1480 [20 Edward IV.] , the Com- 
pany of Cloth Workers was formed into a Guild or Fra- 
ternity as " The Men of the Mystery or Art of Fullers." 
In 1489, the maximum price of the finest scarlet cloth 
was fixed at 16*. a yard [equal to about £8 of our money] . 
This was cloth of the finest quality; and the manufac- 
ture continued to improve steadily until the close of the 

Samuel, p. 40. fifteenth century. At a later period, the general use of 

Spanish merino wool, combined with the application of 
French improvements to the originally rude machinery, 
brought it to a higher degree of excellence. During the 
reign of Edward IV., no less than seventeen Acts were 
passed to regulate the trade of wool, or manufacture of 
woollens ; and during the reign of Richard III., four more 

lb., p. 62. Acts were passed. Halifax, which has since obtained such 

a widespread reputation for its woollen manufactories, 
contained, in 1458, but thirteen ill-conditioned houses, 
and ninety-one inhabitants : while a market for wool 
having been established at Canterbury, that city continued 
for a long time to be one of the most important staples, 
and was known as such to the French manufacturers 
down to the seventeenth century. 

It may be proved that the manufacture of woollen 
articles was steadily increasing during this century* 
from the fact that a petition was presented to Parlia- 

Smith, ment (10 Henry VI., 1432) praying that two persons in 

VoL h, p. 62. every hundred in the realm might be appointed to search 

• Hallam says "The trade and even the internal wealth of England 
reached so much higher a pitch in the reign of Edward IV. than at any 
former period, that we may perceive the wars of York and Lancaster to 
have produced no very serious effect on national prosperity. Some battles 
were doubtless sanguinary ; but the loss of life in battle is soon repaired 
by a flourishing nation ; and the devastation occasioned by armies was 
both partial and transitory."— Middle Aya, Vol 111., p. 32ti, 12th EcL 
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the due making of woollen cloths, and to seal the same, Chap. XXIII. 
taking one penny for it. 

But while the woollen and other branches of trade were The 
making considerable progress throughout the Weald and ron e * 
in other parts of England during the fifteenth century, 
the manufacture of iron appears almost to have stood 
still. Among the list of articles the importation of which 
were prohibited in Edward IV. reign with a view to the 
protection of domestic manufactures, we find no mention 
of iron, which, as a matter of necessity, was allowed to Smiles's 
come freely from abroad, the quantity produced in Eng- ^^JJ^^ 
land being altogether insufficient to meet the ordinary p. 3L 
demands. 

Nails, horse-shoes, arid-irons, cast-iron tomb slabs, and 
chimney backs were among the earliest productions of the 
ironmasters on the adjoining borders of Sussex and Kent. 

Lower, however, says there is little doubt that ordnance Contributions 
was made in the Weald of Sussex about this time, and *° J^J erature » 

p. llM. 

he is of opinion that some of the guns in the Tower of 
London and elsewhere, dating so far back as the reign of 
Henry VI., were of Sussex manufacture. 

The metal was still too precious to be used for cannon Smflet, p. 33. 
balls, which were hewn of stone from quarries on Maid- 
stone Heath. 

The precise date of the formation of the Guild or Fra- 
ternity of Ironmongers is not known, but on the 80th 
Sept., 84 Henry VI. (1455), they obtained a grant of 
armorial bearings " as the honourable craft and fellow- 
ship of the franchised men of Ironmongers of the City 
of London." They were first incorporated by charter in 
the 3rd Edw. IV. (1463), when Kobert Toke was ap- 
pointed one of the keepers or wardens. 

Tunbridge, and similar castles, now ceased to be im- 
pregnable, in consequence of the use of gunpowder; 
and the owners no longer lived secure from the attack of 
their oppressed serfs, nor could they issue from them and 
ravage the lands of the defenceless. 

Castellated houses could only be erected by royal DveUtag* 
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Hallam, 
Vol. IIL, 
p. 372. 



Habits. 



Wages. 



Chap. XXIII. license ; and from them we know that the older part of 

Knowle, Hever, and Hurstmonceux, as well as a number 
of quadrangular houses not castellated, were built about 
this time. Chimneys and glass windows, already in par- 
tial use, became general in manor-houses and mansions 
in the reign of Henry VI., but chimneys were hardly 
known in cottages until the reign of Elizabeth. 

The gentry at this time drank very little wine, and had 
no foreign luxuries. A knight who possessed £150 per 
annum passed for extremely rich. Sir John Fortescue 
speaks of £5 a year as " a fair living for a yeoman." The 
expense of a scholar at the University was about £5, 
equal to about £60 at this time : while a fee of 8*. Sd. 
was paid to counsel, and id. for his dinner. 

Small as were the money payments tor labourers, 
if we think only of modern values, it may be ques- 
tioned whether they were not then better off than at 
present. The reapers' wages, in the reign of Henry VI., 
were fixed at 5d., and those of the workmen in building 
at 8J</. per day. The yearly earnings of a shepherd were 
£1 is., equivalent to about £20; and the servant in hus- 
bandry, 18s. id., with meat and drink. By a Statute 
passed in the reign of Henry VI., it was provided that so 
long as the quarter of wheat should not exceed 6*. Sd., or 
that of barley 4s,, it might be sent anywhere but to the 
King's enemies. Looking also at the low price of mutton 
and pork, it is probable that the labourer was amply sup- 
plied with animal food. 

The lords of the different manors had hitherto held 
a large proportion of the arable and better pasture 
land, which they farmed by bailiffs. The remainder 
was parcelled out in small quantities, but the labour- 
rents were now gradually ceasing, and money-rents be- 
came more general as the bailiff system was drawing to 
a close. The Lord selected the principal freeholders of 
his manor as his tenants, to whom he often granted leases, 
thus the tenants became independent so long as their rents 
were paid. The income of the Lords was also materially 
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increased from the fines, quit-rents, and compositions Chap. XXIII. 
now levied on their socage tenants, which were, in Kent, Rogers, 
nearly equal to the annual value of the land. To these Vo ^ L » P- 64 - 
sources must be added the tolls from fairs, markets, fer- 
ries, and other manorial rights. 

The two great objects of the English farmer at this time 
were the growth of corn and wool, while pigs furnished 
salted meat during one half of the year, and formed the 
chief part of their animal food. 

Among the Wye muniments and Court Bolls there is a Wye Court 
very interesting rental made and renewed in the fifteenth 
century by the steward and " the tenants and trusty men 
of the Lordship of Wye" in the reign of Henry VI., while. 
Thomas Ludlow was the Abbot of Battle, which I cannot ±.d. 1417 to 
well pass over, as it will enable the reader to form an idea 
of the extent and nature of the holdings of the numer- 
ous tenants of this manor, and the terms then used. 

It first refers to the property in Wye, and speaks of the 
Upper Town. The holdings were very small, but numer- 
ous ; and the rent is generally 4rf. per acre, with a cock 
or a hen, or several, payable at Christmas. In Wye was 
included the churchyard, " a croft of land called the 
Dungeon near the Vicarage there," and tile and dye- 
works ; and the Cross and the North Street in Wye are 
mentioned in several places. 

We next meet with about thirty yokes and half -yokes, Ante, 
many of which may still be identified. I have already Vo1, L » P* 25 ^ 
referred to the jugum, or yoke of land mentioned in 
Domesday, which term was peculiar to Kent, and was, as 
we find, preserved in the fifteenth century. The quantity 
it represented appears to have varied with the locality and 
soil, and the opinions of writers differ materially respect- 
ing its extent. These yokes, I am disposed to think, ori- 
ginally represented the plovgh-lands only,* and did not in- 
clude the pastures, woods, and waste-lands, at the time 
of the Conquest. The term yoke, used in the present 



* A jugum, in Dcmeeday, contained half a plough-land. 
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Chap. XXIII. rental, I imagine, represented a particular district or 

holding, like the denes, each having a particular name; 
while the quantity of land now included the pastures, 
etc. My reason for this opinion is that in no case 
do I find the same quantity returned in any two 
yokes. The largest one in this rental contains about 
187 acres, and the smallest thirty-three acres ; while the 
largest half yoke contains seventy-one acres, and the 
smallest twenty-one acres. The number of tenants in 
each yoke varied from one to thirty-eight ; while in seve- 
ral cases there were numerous under tenants. 

The principal occupier was John de Earde, who paid to 
the Abbot of Battle, for his 187 acres, 7*. lli^. yearly, 
with one cock and two hens at Christmas, and twenty 
eggs at Easter. He had to plough, mow, and bind, an 
acre and a half of wheat of the lord's land, and the like 
quantity of barley; and to fetch the seed with his own 
sack from the lord's granary at Wye, and to sow and 
harrow it. There were due ako from him to the lord, 
seventeen averages and the third part of one average.* 
To this is to be added a relief t and yearly suit to the 
lord ; and in some cases coulters for ploughs, and in 
others Id. to Home as Peter-pence. 

In all the other yokes the number of cocks, hens, eggs, 
and services, varied according to the extent of the hold- 
ing. The pastures which were to be mown by the tenant 
are specified. 

The yokes are then classed under three Wends ,1 ten in 
each, viz. : twenty-six and a half in Wye, one and a half 
in Willesborough, and two in Kingsnorth. 

* The service due from the tenant by horse or carriage. 

f The relief is still paid ; it is in some cases a year's rent, in others a 
half, and in others one-third of a year's rent. It becomes payable, in 
some manors, on every death or alienation ; in others on death only. It 
is derived from re/erare, to relieve or take up that which is fallen. 
There were no reliefs in the time of the Saxons, l>ut only heriots. — Ante, 
Vol. I., p. 83, note t. 

t The term Wend is to be met with in the Law Dictionaries of Cowell, 
Blount, and Tomlins, and each of these compilers refers to the use of it 
in the rental of the Manor of Wye, the meaning given being " a certain 
quantity or circuit of land." 
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The rental next describes certain "Free Yokes," with Chap. XXIII. 
an account of the tenure by which they were held ; four 
of them being in Bokewell [Buckwell, in Boughton 
Aluph] , and held by the Dean of Westminster, who had 
to provide the Abbot of Battle with a palfrey whensoever 
and as often as he should do his fealty. Each of the 
yokes was also subject to the payment of a rent called 
1 Fox-halfpenny,' the meaning of which term I am unable 
to explain, unless it was a payment for the destruction of 
foxes and other vermin. 

We also meet with a few cases of "yard land" hold- 
ings, the quantities being smaller than the yoke but 
equally uncertain. 

The rental concludes with a statement of the rents of The Denes in 
nine of the denes belonging to this manor: — Five were ye anor * 
in Biddenden, one in Halden, one in Tenterden, one in 
Woodchurch, and, what will surprise the reader, one 
was in West Hythe, and contained about eighty-four 
acres, the rent reserved for it being 24s. Sd. and six 
hens ; it was held by fifteen tenants ; among them we 
find the names of Hooker and Spayne. One tenant held 
land "near the Walle" and another held "land upon 
the Rype."* I have already stated that the term dene Ante, 
was not confined to the Weald, but had a more general ' p * w * 

application, and included low protected spots, and any 
one acquainted with the ruins of West Hythe church will 
admit that the term would be properly applied to such a 
locality. I have also stated that there were large and ib. 88. 
small denes. Those included in this rental varied from 
16 to 141 acres. 

I shall have occasion, at the commencement of the next 
chapter, to speak of the further changes which took place 
in the ownership and holding of the denes in the Weald 



* The wall hero mentioned was, I conclude, the sea wall at Dym- 
church ; and the rype, from Ripa, a bank with salt or fresh water run- 
ning by it. There were several along our coast. The west ripe is held 
of Mr. Deedes, as Lord of the manor of Aldington, at the annual rent of 
£8 18». id. 
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Oas *. xA iii, faring- die jfra**nsh century, bus I most here notice an 

impresson whieh exists,, even among many educated men 
in this coansy. that she Weald did not formerly belong to 
anyone in. partirnlar ; in short, that at one time it wu 
" no man's land*" and that any squatter who settled upon 
it, brought it into euMTaiion, and gave it a name, 
acquired a right over it. Nov I do not believe that an j 
such ftate ci things erer existed here after the Ikwnang 
quitted England . We know that at a much later period 

Aaftt, (the Norman conquest > ererj acre of our soil possessed a 

^ *" legal owner, though changes in the nature of the tenure 
were constantly going on. In proof that this rule con- 
tinued in force, and that the boundaries of the different 
denes in the Weald were settled by clear and well denned 
terriers, some are to be found in the rental I am now 
referring to. But as the fifth volume of the Archcologia 

p. 79. Cantiana contains " the treadings of five denes in Hawk- 

hurst'** belonging to Battle Abbey, which took place at 
the beginning of the next century (22 Hen. Y1L, 1507), I 
need not tire the reader by setting out any of the bound- 
aries from this rental. 

p. & Markham says that the tillage of these denes during the 

fifteenth century was " so given over and gone out of use 
by reason of the civil wars, that it may be said to have 
been newly born and revived rather than restored/' 

Cranbrook. It was in this century that Walter Roberts (the des- 

cendant of an ancient family previously known as Rooke- 
hurst, which had removed from Goudhurst to Cran brook 
in the reign of Richard II.), pulled down the ancient seat 

Hasted, on the hill of Glassenbury and built a new mansion lower 

VoLIIL,p.45. <[ own m t ne yalley, which he moated round ; and in the 

year 1489 he obtained a grant from Henry VII. to impark 
1,600 acres of land in Cranbrook, Goudhurst, and Tice- 
hurst, with the liberty of free warren, fishing, &cA 

• The boundaries of the different hundreds were trodden in the same 
way. 

t Glassenbury has been long since disparked ; it was s manor, and 
claimed over the greater part of the town of Cranbrook. It is one of the 
few estates in Kent still neld by the same family. 
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The Archbishops of Canterbury during the fifteenth Chap. XXIII. 
century, were : — 



Henry Chicheley,* 
John Stafford, 



John Kempb,+ 
Thomas Bourchier,? 



John Morton. § 



The new opinions promulgated by Wycliffe spread 
widely over England, notwithstanding the check they 
met with from the sanguinary law of Henry IV., already Ante, 
referred to, and no persecution was able thoroughly to pp * 1 » 377, 
repress them ; so that they finally overspread half the 
surface of Europe. The proto-martyr and maintainor 
of these doctrines was William White, a married priest S^f 
and native of Kent, who was burnt at Norwich, Septem- VoL L, p. 491. 
ber, 1428. John Waddon, of Tenterden, another priest, Fox, 
was also burnt about this time. p ° w ^ yfe. 

It would appear that the religious men of the Order of 



* Archbishop Chicheley, it is supposed, contributed towards building 
the tower of Cranbrook Church between 1414 and 1443. His arms are 
embedded in the tower. — Tarbutfa Annals of Cranbrook ChurcJi, p. 8. 

t Archbishop Kempe was born at Olantigh, in "Wye, in 1380, and was 
not, as stated by Leland, a poor husbandman's son at Wve. He waa 
Bishop of Rochester, then of Chichester, and afterwards of London; he 
was next translated to York, and was created a Cardinal. He was a 
great benefactor to the place of his nativity, and settled the manor of 
Smarden and also the manor of Old Surrenden, in Bethersden, which he 
had purchaBed of John Surrenden, with other estates in Kent, on his 
newly founded college at "Wye. He held the see of Canterbury for less 
than two years. 

t Archbishop Bourchier crowned Edward IV., and four years later Hasted, 
united him in marriage to Elizabeth, one of the daughters of Sir Richard VoL IV., 
Woodvill ; in the following year he entertained the King and Queen p. 732. 
at Canterbury most sumptuously for several days, when they paid their 
devotions to Becket's shrine. Two years later the whole Court made 
another Pilgrimage to it, and offered costly gifts. He also crowned 
Richard III., and after Henry VII. 's accession, he married that prince 
to the Lady Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of King Edward IV. He 
presided over the see of Canterbury thirty-two years, died at his Palace 
there, and was buried in his Cathedral 

§ Archbishop Morton, who expended large sums in building and en- lb.. 
larging his different palaces, almost rebuilt Ford Palace in Hothe, near VoL III., 
Canterbury, deemed the most ancient of all, except Canterbury. He pp. 624, 454. 
also made considerable additions to the Manor House of Aldington, 
which possessed a large park and a chase for beasts of the forest. This 
Archbishop offered a remission of sins for forty days to all such persons 
as would make contributions towards the repair of Rochester Bridge. 
This expedient appears to have succeeded in producing a considerable 
sum. 
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Chap. XXIII. Cisteaux* bad purchased certain bulls, to be discharged 

of the tithes of their lands when let to farm, or occupied 
by other persons, to the prejudice of the Church ; and 
an Act was passed at the beginning of this century 
(2 Henry IV., chap. IV.) to put a stop to the practice, 
which in time would have been very prejudicial to the 
interests of the parochial clergy. Two years afterwards, 
an Act was passed which provided that in the appro- 
priation of benefices, there should be a provision made 
for the poor and the Vicar. 
Motinden The Priory of Modindene, or Motinden,t in the north- 

Headsom. ern P ar * °f Headcorn, must receive a passing notice. It 
Ante, p. 14. -^as founded on the manor of the same name (which 
Tanner, p. 101 included Great and Little Modindene), by Kobert de 

Rokesly,} a.d. 1224. It was the first of the Order of the 
Holy Trinity in England, and the brethren were called 
Trinitarians. Their habit was a white gown, with a red 
and blue cross on their breasts. A portion of their in- 
come was applied in redeeming such Christians as should 
be taken captive by the Infidels. This Priory was much 
resorted to in " the cloudy times of Popery," for pardons 
and indulgences. The tenor of them may be collected 
from the following translation of one of them, in the 
Surrenden muniment room, being a document dated 
a.d. 1479, whereby 

"Brother William, Minister of the House of Houndslowe, of the 
Order of the Holy Trinity and the Ransom of Captives of the Holy 
Land," etc., admits Richard Derying, and Isabel his wife, as brother 
and sister of the Order, by virtue of the powers conceded him by the 
Pope, whereby he releases to the truly penitent, who give alms for the 
support of the Order, the third part of the pain of penance for crimes 
confessed for six years, and forty days of enjoined penance ; and grants 
to aU brethren and sisters of the said Order, who give a certain quantity 
of their goods and make bequests at their death, power to choose yearly 

* Cisteaux was a celebrated and wealthy abbey in France. Its third 
abbot was Stephen Harding, an Englishman (canonized as St. Etienne). 

f Lambarde, under * Modindene,* says : " It may be derived from 'Mod* 
and ' dene,' the proud valley, a name given, as I guess, from the fertility 
thereof." 

X Philipott and Hasted say, under 'Headcorn, 1 that Sir Richard de 
Rokesley was the founder. 
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a priest or confessor, who shall be able to grant plenary absolution of Chap. XXIII, 
all their sins of which they are truly contrite and confessed, etc. — "" 

There is another document of the same nature, dated 
1494, associating John Dering, of Surenden Dering, 
Esquire, as "brother of the Order in life and death, 
together with all our friends, alive and dead, in all 
masses and prayers, and suffrages of our religion afore- 
said. " It recites that divers Roman Pontiffs had endowed 
this fraternity with many privileges, including that of 
appointing their own confessor, who might absolve them 
from all matters not reserved to the Apostolic See ; and 
once in their lives, even from all matters whatsoever so 
reserved, concerning which the See itself is of course to 
be consulted ; and unless excommunicated by name, no 
Confrere was to be denied ecclesiastical sepulture, of 
whatever death he might die.* 

The Priory was suppressed in the reign of Henry *******> 39 - 
VIII., and the yearly value of its estates being under ° *' 
£200, f they were surrendered to the Crown, who demised 
to Sir Anthony Aucher, for twenty-one years, the site of 
the Priory of the late Crouched (Crossed) Friars of 
Modindene, and 861 acres, with certain herbage and 
pannage, at the yearly rent of £21. \ 

It may be convenient here to notice one of the good The 
results from the introduction of printing, which occurred f the 
in the first year of the reign of Richard III. [1484] . The Statutes, 
previous practice was to send written copies of new Sta- 
tutes to every Sheriff, with instructions that they should 
be " published and read" in every county in England ; and 
copies were also sent to the Cathedrals and Monasteries to 
be preserved among their records. They were now printed 
and circulated, and no change took place until 1796, when 



* Such of my readers as wish to be informed of a Miracle Play at 
this Priory, on Trinity Sunday, I must refer to Lambarde under ' Mo- 
dinden.' 

t Speed says, .£60 13s. ; Dugdale, 430 13s. 

X Four of the monks were alive in 1556, and in receipt of pensions 
amounting to i.12. See Arch. Cant., vol. ii, 59. 

VOL. II. EE 
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Chap. XXIIL 



Ante, 

VoL I., p. 320. 



The common 
gaoL 



Gavelkind 
tenure. 



Sheriffs. 



Wage* of 
M.P/1. 



The holding 
of fain and 
markets 
on Sundays 
prohibite 



r 



Brewen 
of Kent. 



it was provided that printed copies should be distributed 
all over the kingdom. 

One of the earliest Acts passed in the reign of Henry 
IT. (1400) prohibited lords from giving liveries or signs 
to their knights, esquires, or yeomen. 

In the same reign [5th Henry IT., 1404] Justices of 
the Peace were prohibited from imprisoning offenders 
anywhere but in the common gaol. This was to put a stop 
to imprisonment in the dungeons of castles and other 
private places of confinement. 

In the 15th Henry VI. (1487) an Act was passed declar- 
ing what persons might be impanelled as jurors upon an 
attaint. Three years later another Act was passed on the 
same subject, which I notice only for the sake of referring 
to a passage in it, which declares that within the county 
of Kent "there be but thirty or forty persons at the most 
which have any lands or tenements out of the tenure of 
Gavelkind, because the greater part of the said county, or 
well nigh all, is of the tenure of Gavelkind." This is 
ample proof that though nearly 400 years had elapsed 
since the Conquest, no material change had taken place 
up to this time in the tenure of the land in Kent. 

Sheriffs were prohibited by the 28rd Henry VI. (1445) 
from holding their office for more than one year, and from 
letting to farm their county or bailiwick. 

The next Statute, passed in the same reign, provides for 
the levying of the wages of knights of Parliament by an 
assessment of every village [not parish] within the hun- 
dred. 

In the 27th Henry VI., " considering the abominable 
injuries and offences done to Almighty God and to his 
saints, always aiders and singular assisters to our neces- 
sities," the holding of fairs or markets on Sundays and 
saints' days was prohibited. 

In the same reign [29 Henry VI., 1449] we find a 
restraining Act on the brewers of Kent, which provided 
that " No person brewing ale or beer in Kent to be sold, 
shall, during five years, make above 100 quarters of malt 
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to his own use." What would be said of this prohibition Chap. XXIIL 
in our day? 

By the 4th Edward IV., c. 10 [1464], it was declared The port of 
who might take passage or land at Dover, in Kent, and Doven 
who not, which Statute was not repealed until the reign 
of James I. As the privileges intended to be conferred on 
the Port of Dover so prejudicially affected the neighbour- 
ing ones, I must insert an abstract of the Statute here : — 

" Whereas the noble King Edward the Third, . . . after the con- 
quest of the town of Calais, in his Parliament holden in the ninth year 
of his reign, in relief and comfort of his town of Dover, . . . did 
ordain that no merchant, pilgrim, nor none other person or persons, 
horse or beast, should take any passage towards the town of Calais, from 
any port or place within the county of Kent, but only from the port of 
the said town of Dover .... (and vice rerad from Calais to Dover), 
except soldiers, and merchants coming and going with their ships 
freighted with merchandize ; unless it were by the King's commandment, 
or otherwise that they were driven or compelled to take some other 

place or port by tempest Notwithstanding, divers pilgrims, 

merchants, and other persons, which be no soldiers, with horses and 
other beasts, of late time of used commonly to take their passage to- 
wards the said town of Calais, at divers places and ports in the same 
county of Kent, and to come from Calais into Kent at divers ports and 
places in the same, other than in the said port of Dover, .... to 
the great damage, impoverishment, and desolation of the same town, 
. . . . Our said Sovereign Lord the King, the premises considered, 
and how the said town is set in the uttermost part of this realm next to 
his enemies, and hath no mean of comfort nor relief, but only by mean 
of the said passage, hath ordained, &c, That no pilgrim, merchant," 
&c. The provisions of the Statute of Edward III. are then repeated 
and re-enacted. Every offender to forfeit five marks, whereof the King 
is to have one-half, which shall be employed on the repair of the castle 
of Dover ; the other half to go to any freeman of Dover who shall com- 
mence an action against the offender. Process of outlawry, &c, shall be 
had in such action. Every shipmaster offending to forfeit five marks. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century [11 Henry Maidstone 
VII., 1496] , standard weights and measures were directed ^e^eding 
to be deposited in certain cities and towns, and the town Rochester and 
of Maidstone and the castle of Dover are the places ury " 

selected for Kent. This is the first time that I have found 
Maidstone superseding Rochester and Canterbury. The 
reader will remember that it was one of the grievances of Ante, p. 384. 
Cade and his followers, that they had to go at a great cost 
from one end of the county to the other to obtain justice. 

jbe 2 
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Chap. XXIII. 

The fifteenth 
oentury. 



Sheriffs of 
Kent residing 
in the Wesid. 



In the same reign, though at the commencement of the 
next century, it was provided that the Shire Court for 
Sussex should he held alternately at Chichester and 
Lewes ; it had been previously held at Chichester only. 

The residents in or on the borders of the Weald who 
served the office of Sheriff of Kent during the 15th cen- 
tury were — 



Ante, p. 371. 



Men of 
eminence. 



Henry Horne, of Appledore. 

John Darell, of Calehill (Hen. IV.) 

John Burgh, of Edenbridge. 

John Guldeford, of Rolvenden. 

Richard Woodville, of the Moat, 
Maidstone. 

Richard Waller, of Groom- 
bridge, in Speldhurst.* 

Edward Guldeford, of Rolvenden 

William Islet, of Sundridge. 

Robert Horne, of Appledore. 

Sir John Colepeper, of Pembnry 
and Goudhurst. 

Sir Henry Ferres, of East Peek- 
ham. 



Richard Colepeper, of Oxen- 
hoath. 

James Pegkham, of Wrotham. 

John Islet, of Sundridge. 

Walter Roberts, of Cranbrook. 

Sir William Boletne, of Hever 
Castle. 

Sir John Darell, of CalehilLt 

Sir Richard Guldeford, of Rol- 
venden. 

Robert Wootton, of Boughton 
Malherbe. 

Alexander Colepeper, of Bedge- 
bury. 



The reader has only to compare this list of sheriffs 
(many of whom were appointed more than once) with 
the names of those who served the same office daring the 
previous century, to he satisfied that the Weald of Kent 
had made considerable progress in securing permanent 
and influential residents among its inhabitants. Many of 
these gentlemen were also returned as Knights of the 
Shire. 

Among the men of eminence born in Kent during 
tho 15th century, we may notice John Goldwell, of Great 
Chart, who was educated at All Souls, Oxford, became 
first Dean of Salisbury, then Secretary to Edward IV., 
and finally Bishop of Norwich. He repaired the church 



* He captured the Duke of Orleans at the battle of Agincourt, and 
was his keeper for many years at Groombridge. 

f This Sir John Darell espoused the cause of the Earl of Richmond, 
whereupon Richard III. seized all his lands in Kent and Worcester, and 

S anted them to Sir William Harrington; but they were restored by 
enry VII., who made him Esauire of the Body-guard and Captain of 
Lancers for the district in which he resided, — PhUipott, p. 106, 
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at Great Chart, and founded a chapel on the south side, Chap. XXHL 
and died a.d. 1498. According to Fuller, Sir Edward VoLL, p. 497. 
Poynings was a native of Kent. He distinguished himself 
as Lord Deputy in Ireland, and was instrumental in driv- 
ing Perkin Warbeck out of it. He was the originator of 
those laws for the government of that country to which 
his name has been ever since attached. He held the Hasted, 
manors of Easthill, in Orpington, and Ash, near Wrot- p p # ^ 282. 
ham; and was a great favourite of Henry VII., who 
made him Knight of the Garter, Constable of Dover 
Castle, and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

Sir John Fineux was another native of Kent, being 
born at Swingfield. He became the Chief Justice of the Fuller, 
Court of King's Bench. He was a great benefactor to • p * 

Saint Augustine's, Canterbury, and died about 1526. 

In the preface to my first volume I have mentioned that William 
the Weald of Kent has the distinguished honour of being ^ the 
the birth place of William Caxton, who introduced into Inteoduction 
England the art of printing with fusil types.* He was prefaee, ' 
born in the early part of the fifteenth century. The precise VoL L > P« **• 
spot is not known, though the late Mr. Lambert Larking 
with some confidence asserts that it was at Causton, in Arch. Cant, 
Hadlow. His reasons, however, are not to my mind very v°lv ,,P "^! 
conclusive. The Caustons, who were a very ancient "' 

family, held the mansion and manor of that name for a 
very short time, and it was a subject of dispute when 
Philipott wrote his " Villare Cantianum," as to whether or p. 176. 
not they were descended from a Shropshire family, t 

In the first book printed in the English language, the 
subject of which was the " Histories of Troy," Caxton, the 
translator of the work from the French, in his prologue or 

* Some writers have contended that the art of printing in England 
was first used in St. Augustine's Monastery, Canterbury, shortly after 
the middle of the 15th century (Ames' Printing, p. 474 ; Chauncy's 
Hertfordshire, p. 449), and Hasted tells us (Vol. IV., p. 733) that the 
credit is due to Archbishop Bourchier, who introduced it from Haarlem 
in 1464, and contributed 300 marcs towards the cost. 

t Caxton's father appears to have died in the parish of Saint Mar- 
garet, Westminster, where the printer carried on his business up to hit 
death. 
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Prologue 
to Charles 
the Great. 



Chap. XXIII. preface, says by way of apology for his simple and imper- 

feet knowledge of the French and English languages, " In 
France was I never, and was born and learned my Eng- 
lish in Kent, in the Weald, where I doubt not is spoken 
as broad and rude English as in any place of England." 
In some lonely farm of this wild district, therefore, are 
we, upon the best of evidence, his own words, to fix the 
birth-place and the early home of the first English 
printer. 

Caxton's father, we may conclude, was a landed pro- 
prietor in the Weald, and was desirous of bestowing on 
his son all the advantages of education which that age 
could furnish; for in his "Life of Charles the Great," 
printed in 1485, he says, " I am bound to pray fop my 
father and mother's souls, that in my youth sent me to 
school, by which by the sufferance of God I got my living, 
I hope truly." No other particulars of his early history 
are known beyond his being educated in Kent. Fresh 
from the Weald, we find him in the year 1488 in the 
household of Robert Large, invested with all the rights 
and privileges of a London apprentice. 

This is the first genuine date in his life with which we 
are acquainted, and helps us to fix the probable period of 
his birth. At this time no one could become a freeman 
of London and engage in trade on his own account until 
he had attained the age of twenty-four. Large, Caxton's 
master, was a mercer, and one of the richest and most in- 
fluential merchants in the City. He had filled the office 
of Sheriff, and the year after Caxton became his appren- 
tice he served the office of Mayor. The house in which 
Caxton resided must have presented a great contrast to 
his home in the Weald. It stood at the north end of the 
Old Jewry, and appears to have been a very ancient and 
extensive mansion. Caxton spent three years with him 
as his apprentice. During Large's mayoralty Sir Kichard 
Wyche, Vicar of Deptford, was burnt at the stake for Lol- 
lardism, and as I wish to supply the reader with a speci- 
men of the English language at this period, I cannot do 



Blades' Life 
of Caxton, 
VoL L, p. 5. 
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better than give Caxton's account of this sad spectacle, Chap. XXIII. 
and the impression it made on his youthful mind. It 
took place on Tower Hill. 

" This yere Syr Rychard "Wiche, vycary of Hermettes worth, was de- Blades' 
grated of his prysthode at Powlys, and brente at toure hylle as for an Caxton, 
heretyk on Saynt Botolphus day, how wel at his dcth, he dtydeagood VoL I., p. 8. 
Christen man ; wherefore, after his dethe moche people cam to the place 
where he hadde be brente, and offyrd and made a heepe of stones, and 
sette up a crosse of tree, and of helde hym for a saynt till the mayer and 
shrewes by commaunderaent of the kynge and bisshopa destroyed it, 
and made there a dunghill." 

Caxton's master died in 1441, having by will be- 
queathed him a legacy of twenty marcs. His appren- 
tice then went abroad, where he remained about thirty- 
five years, and where he learnt the art of printing. I 
cannot find space to follow his successful career, but 
must be content to state that on his return to England 
he established himself at Westminster as a printer. The 
precise date of his death is not known, but he was buried 
in his own parish churchyard at Westminster. From an 
entry in the parish accounts, it would appear that he died 
towards the close of the year 1491, when charges are in- 
serted for the bell and for four torches, " atte bureying 
of Wm. Caxton." 

He lived to a good old age, and laboured hard to the 
end of his life : 64 works are assigned to him. His own 
translations make more than 4,500 pages ; while the total 
produce of his press, not reckoning the books printed at 
Bruges,* reaches to above 18,000 pages, nearly all of folio lb., p. 73. 
size. 

Caxton and his successors, the early printers, appear 
to have been more anxious to perpetuate events of by- 
gone times than the transactions of their own age ; and as 
the old transcribers had now no encouragement to multi- 
ply copies of the records and chronicles which monastic 
bodies and private individuals still produced, there can be 



* Caxton abandoned his mercantile pursuits at Bruges, and devoted 
his time to printing, before he returned to England* 
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Ciiap. XXIII. no doubt that many of the MS. records of the 15th cen- 

tury have been lost or destroyed. 

In 1787, the Rev. John Lewis, M.A., of Margate, pub- 
lished the life of Caxton; it was entitled "The Life of 
Mayster Wyllyam Caxton; by John Lewis, Minister of 
Margate." 

An unknown friend, residing in Melbourne, kindly sent 
me the other day a copy of the Argus (October 19th, 1872) 
published in that city, containing a report of the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of subscribers towards a ' Caxton 
fund. 1 £515 net had been raised, the interest of which it 
was agreed should be distributed yearly among such ap- 
plicants, "being pressmen, as were connected with the 
literary department of Victorian newspapers." Such a 
step to perpetuate the name of Caxton in one of our 
flourishing colonies ought to put Englishmen to the 
blush, especially Kentish men. 
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